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The present will be the last Number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Education. This Journal has now existed for five 
years, a time long enough to show whether a work of this 
description can be maintained on the usual commercial foot- 
ing of such publications, that of paying its expenses. This 
expectation was hardly entertained at the time when the pub- 
lication was resolved on, and the experience of twenty lum- 
bers has proved that the demand for a work of this nature, 
and at the price fixed, is not sufficient to meet the expenses 
ncident to it. 

Various reasons may be assigned for the want of sufficient 
sale, according to a mans opinions or his prejudices ; but the 
main reasons may without difficulty be discovered, and as 
they are intimately connected with the general question 
of education, they may be conveniently explained at the 
same time that the termination of the Journal is an- 
nounced. 

It is well known to all who are acquainted with the book- 
trade, that it is exceedingly difficult to establish a periodical 
publication of any kind, and that all such undertakings involve 
a considerable outlay, and are often accompanied with heavy 
loss. There are two kinds of periodical publications which 
may succeed, and at present, perhaps, no more : these are 
religious and political periodicals. Though publications of 
this class contain other matters besides those merely of reli- 
gion, or merely of politics, they are distinguished from other 
kinds of publications by these respective marks or general 
characters, and it is as being of this or that character that they 
obtain an extensive circulation, and not as occasionally con- 
taining other matter. In this country considerable freedom of 
Opinion in political discussion, and some freedom of opinion 
in religious discussion, have long been established. Nearly all 
persons take some interest in the political events both of our 
own and foreign countries, and being split into opposite par- 
ties, they require some periodical publication which shall be 
the common expression of their wishes and opinions. Reli- 
gious parties, which are more numerous than political parties, 
require also their respective organs, which serve to maintain 
a uniformity of opinion, and to give the word of com- 
mand when a general and simultaneous movement is neces- 
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sary. Publications of these two kinds, however ably or 
honestly conducted, do, in the present state of society, appeal 
very largely to the passions and prejudices of men. These 
feelings, like many others of the same and of different kinds, 
being universal, are of the nature of urgent wants or desires, 
which require to be satisfied ; and whatever is adapted to 
satisfy them is, for a time at least, secure of the favour of a 
ve^ large majority of the community. 

reriodical publications which are addressed solely to the 
understanding, the object of which is to communicate the re- 
sults of laborious research, to deduce general principles in 
physical, political, or any other branch of science, do not in 
this country, and hardly perhaps in any country, command 
an extensive sale. The number who can understand them, 
or whose education has given them a taste for such reading, is 
comparatively small. 

A Journal of Education is a publication of this class, its 
object being to collect such facts as compose the annals or 
the history of education, to ascertain those general principles 
which should direct the education of all classes, and to point 
out the means of reducing them to practice. Some years 
ago, but hardly within the last twenty years, it might have 
been disputed in this country whether national education was 
a matter of such concern as to be worth any serious discus- 
sion 5 and in such a state of opinion, a Journal of Education, 
if one had existed, could hardly fail to have expressed 
opinions, which should assail prejudices, and excite angry 
feelings. 

The importance of education being now a thing agreed on 
and settled, — and unfortunately settled in the minds of many, 
like other opinions, without the reasons for them — it remains 
to say — what shall education be, and how shall it be ma- 
naged ? A journal which shall discuss this matter must also 
unavoidably, and even without seeking for occasions, offend 
many prejudices. The Journal of Education has no doubt 
often done this, and to a certain extent its sale may have de- 
pended on the same general principles as those which mainly 
create the larger demand for religious and political publica- 
tions. That it has not, however, derived much advantage in 
the way of sale frdin gratifying passions, appears from the small 
number of copies sold, which has never exceeded 1200 of any 
one number.. To those who are acquainted with the book, it 
will be obvious from a consideration of the great mass of its 
contents, that nothing could be less adapted to please a mere 
partisan, whether in matters of faith, or any matter else, and 
that a large p^t of the book must always be, to persons not 
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sincerely convinced of the importance of education, and 
anxiously bent on improving it — dry, wearisome, and some- 
times unintelligible. What has been said, contains some of 
the reasons why neither this Journal of Education nor any 
other can at present command a large sale. The term 
* large ’ is indeed here understood in a relative sense. The 
sale of the Journal has been very small compared with that of 
many periodicals, but it is not a small sale, considering the 
high price of the book, and the small number of persons who 
are earnest in the matter of education., It is a circumstance in 
its history which ought to be recorded in connexion with its 
limited circulation, that ever since their publication the several 
numbers have been constantly selling, and are still selling 
as any book, not a periodical, would do. This seems to show ^ 
that the * number of persons who think about education is 
continually increasing, and that they find in the Journal, at 
least a fair portion of matter which may be considered as 
possessing a permanent value. 

It is not our design to say anything of the mode in which 
this Journal has been conducted, or of the success which has 
attended our attempts to improve education. Those who have 
thought much on the subject, and have viewed it in all or 
most of its various aspects, will neither be disposed to set too 
high a value on their own labours, nor to underrate the labours 
of others in the same field. If any one should find in this 
Journal, both matter for approbation and disapprobation, he 
must know that what is best is either the work of a few hands 
who have laboured regularly since the commencement, or 
has come from a few individuals whom a variety of circum- 
stances prevented from making more than a single contribu- 
tion or two on such subjects as fell within their peculiar pro- 
vince. As to what may be less worthy of approbation, it 
may be sufficient to remark, that the difficulty of finding 
good materials for any journal, and most of all for a journal 
of this kind, cannot be estimated before the experiment is 
made, and cannot well be conceived except by those who 
If^ve tried it. 

If there were a general and profound conviction of the im- 
portance of education, rightly understood, and of the improve- 
ments which are requisite in the education of all classes, in 
order to give them the best opportunity of attaining happiness, 
such a journal as this, and many more having the same object, 
would be easily supported. But such a general conviction does 
not exist. As in matters of religion, so in education, many 
assent to doctrines and principles, but few are in earnest about 
them. If such a conviction cannot be produced among the 
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middle classes in this country, we can hardly expect under 
our present constitutional forms, ever to see education assume 
the rank due to its importance, and receive all the ameliora- 
tions of which it is susceptible. Though our constitutional 
forms are such as to prevent much good from being accom- 
plished, whenever the change that must precede the attain- 
ment of this good is opposed to the interests or prejudices 
of a small number in the possession of political power — it 
must also be admitted that the many often mistake their own 
real interest, and would resist measures which every thinking 
man knows to be for the interest of the whole community. Such 
is the case with respect to education. If any administration 
were to devise the best possible system of general education 
that our actual knowledge enables us to form, it would meet 
with opposition from many parties, and on grounds as various 
as those on which the parties differ among themselves. In the 
present state of opinion then, no administration could do all 
that ought to be done for education; but any administration 
possessing a reasonable amount of desire to do the best in its 
power, and good sense to frame proper measures, might 
take such steps as would gradually, and perhaps soon, render 
the whole education of the country subject to the general 
direction and supervision of the state. And here we shall 
briefly notice an objection which is often made to this 
control being exercised by the state : it is said that the 
state, or that body which we Call the government, might 
make education an instrument for bad purposes. Some 
people even deny the right of the state to interfere with 
education, but as these people do not know what they intend 
to say, and as their objection, when interpreted in any way 
that has a meaning, comes to the same thing as the other, 
one answer will be sufficient for both. The sovereign power 
in a state, being supreme, is itself beyond all control : if it 
acts contrary to what is called public opinion, or the posi- 
tive morality of the country, or if its measures are really 
injurious, there is no legal remedy; a dissolution of the 
frame of government, and the re-arrangement of the part», 
are the only ultimate remedies. Where all, or nearly all the 
sovereign power resides in an individual, it must be admit- 
ted that the sovereign might be strong enough to compel the 
people to a bad course of education, to a course of positive 
instruction which should be more injurious to them than 
none at all. Such, however, is a very extreme supposition. 
If the sovereign compels the people to anything that is 
really education, that is, to anything which affects to have for 
its object the improvement of the intellect and the morals of 
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the people, it must follow that something at least of what is 
taught, and that some part at least of the discipline must tend 
in some degree to give habits of industry and application, 
and to develop the understanding. At the same time much 
that is taught might be positively pernicious, though we can 
never imagine anything to be taught by authority under such 
a system as pernicious in itself : it would be taught as a thing 
good to teach, though it might in fact be a bad thing. That 
the kind of check imposed on the sovereign power by the 
deference to public opinion implied in the ‘ professing to do 
good,’ is a real check, and to a considerable amount, will be 
obvious to all who know how the course of human actions 
is influenced by opinion. If we look to those countries in^ 
Europe where the sovereign power resides in an individual ; 
if we look even to Russia and see what has been done, and 
is now doing by the state for the improvement of both the 
higher and the lower classes, it is undeniable, tliat in a coun- 
try so extensive, so comparatively poor, and composed of 
such ill-assorted materials, anything like the same amount 
of good could not have been accomplished without the help 
of the state. The sovereign may care little for the general 
good, but the pressure of external civilization, and even his 
own interests, drive him to do many things which are for the 
public interest also. 

In this country the matter is not so simple, oudng to the 
distribution of sovereign power, which distribution, while it 
may prevent some bud measures from being carried, is con- 
stantly opposing obstacles to good ones. It would appear 
to a careful and unprejudiced observer that our constitutional 
forms are at present extremely ill-adapted to promote mea- 
sures tending to the general interests of the country. The 
various members of the sovereign power, and the various in- 
terests, as they are called, which exert their influence on the 
sovereign power, are continually elbowing and jostling one 
another like people in a crowd. Some are for going one 
way, some another, and if each does not actively oppose 
neighbour’s course, he is unavoidably thrown in his way 
while he seeks his own. While the elbowing and jostling 
continue, each striving to go a different way, it is hopeless 
to think of doing anything at all, but to get tout of the con- 
fusion. Such a government as this, if it is here rightly de- 
scribed, can do no good if it attempt at once an entire re- 
formation of education. When we speak then of government 
re-modelling and directing all the institutions for education, 
we mean a government which — if not possessing all the unity 
that we could desire, and all the identity with the universal 
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good that is necessary to accomplish everything — has at 
least within it one element strong enough to do nearly every- 
thing that sound judgment and honest intention point out. 
Such an element should be the House of Commons ; it is 
there, or nowhere, that we must look for help. In what de- 
gree the House of Commons is approaching that character in 
which it will be found competent to enter on this difficult 
subject, we cannot undertake to say. It now contains many 
well-informed men who are zealous to do all that is prac- 
ticable for the general improvement of education ; but a ma- 
jority of such men it certainly does not contain. Those who 
are friends to a national system of education, and on rational 
grounds, must hope to see the House of Commons well 
enough informed, and strong enough to carry into effect all 
undoubtedly useful measures, in spite of any opposition from 
the other members of the sovereign power. If they do not 
hope for this, if they do not see the necessity of this, they do 
not understand the state of the question. In any government 
constituted as ours just now is, a government in which the 
theory of the balance of power, as it is termed, is reduced to 
actual operation, any administration is sure to find obstacles 
thrown in the way even of the very best concerted schemes 
for improvement, and cannot safely or honourably attempt, 
just at present, a complete reform of education. If such a 
government did not abuse its power directly, it would be 
led to do it indirectly. Its objects in education would be 
incongruous and ill-defined: they would be the objects of 
parties and sects ; they could only be accomplished by mutual 
concessions, often involving the surrender of important prin- 
ciples — of all which we have examples in the little that go- 
vernment has hitherto done and attempted, or talked of 
doing in England and Wales*. A House of Commons be- 
ing elected by the people, is supposed to be a body which 
will do nothing, not believed to be for the general interest. In 
the matter of education, it is difficult to suppose a House of 
Commons doing anything, the object of which should be to 
put the people in a worse state than they now are. A Hous^e 
of Commons might take unwise steps, against which there is 
no direct security ; but it does not seem to us that any good 

♦ Ireland is parti/ an exception. It seems singular that England cannot 
have the advantage of a system of education like that of Ireland, where, under 
circumstances at first sight far from favourable, the government measures have 
been attended witK considerable success. — See Journal of Education, No. V. 
p. 189; No. XVIIl. p. 193. See further measures proposed and explained in 
the speech of Thomas Wyse, M.P., in the House of Commons, May 19, 1835, 
on moving for leave to bring in a hill for the establishment of a Board of Na- 
tional Education, &c., in Ireland ; and see the Bill printed by order of the 
House of Commons. Dublin : Millikeu and Son, 1835. « 
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reason can be urged for supposing that a House of Commons, 
chosen by the mass of the people, is ever likely to attempt 
anything for education, which it should not judge to be con- 
ducive to the general interest, and which should not be consi- 
dered beneficial by a considerable majority of their electors. 

The direct advantages that would result from the state 
endeavouring to improve the education of the community, 
may, perhaps, be most clearly shown by stating some of the 
obvious disadvantages as things are at present. All, or nearly 
all of these disadvantages would be got rid of by a few 
simple measures. To take a particular instance ; the edu- 
cation of the blind is a subject comparatively new. There 
are now several schools in various parts of the United King- 
dom, and in several of the large towns. Those who have 
given little consideration to the subject of common edu- 
cation, are not always ready to admit that education is a 
science and an art, requiring a study and a discipline in order 
to understand the science and practise the art. But in the 
case of the education of the blind, where a difficulty at once 
arises in consequence of the pupil not possessing one of the 
senses by means of which knowledge is acquired, all must 
of necessity admit that something new must be devised, that all 
the methods used for teaching those who can see, will not do 
for those who cannot see. Hence arises the necessity for inven- 
tion in order to meet the new difficulty. But these sjchools for 
the Blind are situated at a great distance from one another : 
there is no communication between them except by occasional 
visits ; and no knowledge by one school of what is doing in ano- 
ther, except from such visits, or from the periodical publication 
of their reports. Besides these very insufficient means, and so 
much of unity as is necessarily inherent in the methods for 
teaching the Blind, derived from the adoption of certain com- 
mon principles and the use of some of the best books on the 
subject, there is no other communication between these several 
bodies. It is a necessary consequence that one of these schools 
may be very inferior to another, that one school may be still 
following old modes of teaching, which in another school have 
given place to more approved methods. This is the actual 
case with the schools for the Blind, and there is no remedy for 
the defect but the establishment of some central school which 
shall be a nursery of masters, and a storehouse for the ac- 
cumulation and distribution of all the experience of the best 
teachers in the kingdom. * Such a centre of union can only be 
established by an association of individuals, or by the state. 


* See some valuable remarks on this subject in th^ article ‘ Blind/ in the 
irenny Cyclopaedia 
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In the instance here chosen, it would be in the power of the 
state to take such measures, that all the schools should be in 
possession of all the best methods yet known. This of course 
would be effected by providing a school in which persons 
should be educated as teachers of the Blind, and by not allowing 
any person to be eligible to a school who had not obtained 
a sufficient education in the central school. Advantages si- 
milar in kind, and hardly less in degree, would probably 
result from similar institutions for general education, esta- 
blished by and under the direction of government. Com- 
petent teachers are wanted for all classes. If a few normal 
schools were established by the state, and administered on 
sound principles, we can hardly doubt that in a short time 
the demand for teachers out of these schools would far exceed 
the means of the schools to supply them ; a circumstance 
whicli would necessarily lead to ulterior measures. 

As education is now admitted to be a thing of primary im- 
portance, even by those who were once opposed to it, let 
us briefly consider the various general modes of educating a 
whole countiy. We shall not consider what education should 
be, for that is a subject almost unlimited : we shall consider 
how and by whom education ought to be administered, for 
this question actually contains within it the other. If education 
is administered in the way in which it ought to be adminis- 
tered, the right education will in time be discovered. If it is 
in the hands of those who are unfit to administer it, educa- 
tion never can be what it ought to be — the preparation of all 
classes for the duties of social life. 

Education may either be left entirely to individual specula- 
tion, or be directed by societies, or be under the direction of 
the state. In this country education is partly in the first, and 
partly in the second of these predicaments ; apd partly also, 
though not generally considered to be, under the direction of 
the state. 

Jt may be asked why the education of all classes is not left 
entirely to individual speculation like any other branch of in- 
dustry. The reasons seem to be various. As to the childRm 
of the very poorest class, they would now get no education at 
all but for the bequests of individuals, and the efforts of reli- 
gious sects. And if the poor are to have any good education 
it must be effected either through the care of the government, 
or by individual societies. We have already considered the 
objection that may be made to the government undertaking 
this matter. The same kind of objection seems to apply to 
societies, and with much more weight. The education of the 
poor, as conducted by societies, has for its mdn, we might 
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perhaps say its sole object, to bring up the children of the 
several sects in the religious tenets of the sect, and to a cer- 
tain extent to gain proselytes*. With this view societies 
may, and sometimes do, resort to means, which will be 
disapproved of by every reflecting man: their end being 
narrowed and limited, the education is in accordance with 
it, narrow and limited also ; and owing to the little com- 
munication that exists between these several societies, the 
schools of one society may be much in advance of the schools 
of others in all modes of communicating even such instruc- 
tion as is given. Something might be said on the head of 
expense, which would be much diminished by all the several 
societies uniting their funds. 

But such a union can only be effected under the state, which 
should also contribute towards the expenses of the schools. 
The difficulty which the State would experience in effecting this 
union is in the religious prejudices of the several societies. 
But as the attempt has never been seriously made in England 
to unite all the poor in one common education, leaving to the 
several religious parties the religious education of their chil- 
dren, it can hardly be said that even under present circum- 
stances such a thing would be impracticable. The measure 
would be attended with difficulties, and would no doubt be 
defective, but it has never yet been shown that this might not 
now be done to a limited extent, by any administration 
seriously desirous to do it. 

The education of the middle and upper classes is either left 
to individual speculation, or conducted in places founded by 
the donations of private individuals, or of the kings of Eng- 
land, Most people wish the education of these classes to 
remain just as it is, with respect to the superintendence of 
the State. The reasons why it is not for the interest of any 
person that it should remain as it is, are few and simple. 
Education thus distributed and disconnected cannot attain 
the same degree of excellence as in those countries where it 
is all in harmony with a well-concerted scheme. Further, 
edufation being a thing of which few parents are competent 
judges, and which all desire in some degree to give to their 
children, a wide field is open to impostors and ignorant per- 
sons for deceiving the community by undertak*ing the busi- 
ness of schoolmaster. In a country where externals, and 
especially the external indications of wealth, and the external 
show of religion, command such immediate respect, an im- 
pudent adventurer, with a little money, or a little credit, has 

* The British and Foreign School Socie^ is an exception to this remark. 
There may be othea exceptions, but we do n<(|p(now them. 
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a better chance of success than a modest well-informed man, 
who is unpractised in the art of dealing with the world. For 
these and other obvious disadvantages there is no remedy ex- 
cept in the middle and upper classes being so well-informed 
as to be competent judges of a master’s qualifications, or else 
in the state taking some means of enabling them to know the 
true from the false man. The first remedy is hopeless, as 
it clearly depends on the kind of instruction which people 
receive, and as this at present is often in bad hands, it is 
not reasonable to suppose that they will let it be of a kind 
which will ultimately expose the incompetency of those who 
profit by it. The remedy which it is in the power of the 
state to apply, is to allow no man to teach, as she allows no 
man to attempt to cure, without having had a proper educa- 
tion. This measure is open to the same objection that has 
been mentioned before : the power might be abused. It is 
true that it might sometimes be ill used, but under a well- 
organized system it could not be often abused. Such a law 
would by some be called an infringement of liberty, in which 
respect, however, it would only be like many other kinds of 
restraints, the nature of which must be determined by a full 
consideration of all the circumstances, and not be decided by a 
well-sounding phrase, or a word without a meaning. A man 
may call in anybody he pleases as his doctor ; if, however, 
the man dies under a quack’s hands, the law wisely pu- 
nishes him for his ignorance and presumption. The remedy, 
in case of a schoolmaster either not teaching what he under- 
takes to teach, or allowing his pupils to form bad habits, is 
not so obvious *, and there is, therefore, the greater reason 
why he should be prevented from opening a school at all, un- 
less first pronounced by the State to be a competent person.* 

I'he education provided by funds left by individuals or 
given for this purpose by the kings of England, has hitherto 
not been considered to be under the superintendence of 
the State. But this is an erroneous view of the matter, 
and requires to be set right. The property belonging to 
these schools is in the hands of trustees, frequently form- 
ing corporate bodies ; but whether or not, in all cases they 
are liable to be called to account, either in courts of law or 
equity, for nfal-administration of the funds, and (where there 
is not a special visitor) for not complying with the will of 

* The modes of doing this are various. The best mode would be that which 
should least offend prejudices. In the case of private schools, it might be a 
siifhcient check on adventurers, if the names of all the schoolmasters in a given 
district were annually published, with a mark distinguishing those who had 
obtained a certificate of competency from those who had not. In the case of 
endowed schools, all uncertified unions should be ineligible. 
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the donor as to the nature of the instruction given. The 
sovereign power exercises through the courts, to whom it 
delegates part of its powers, a superintendence and control 
over these schools to a certain extent and in a certain way ; 
and to this extent and in this way all the charitable institu- 
tions of the kingdom are under the superintendence of the 
State. These corporations, which are trustees for charitable 
funds, being creatures of the sovereign power, and under its 
control and superintendence, may, consistently with all no- 
tions of positive morality, be re-modelled and changed when- 
ever the usefulness bf the institution can be thus extended. 

At present the superintendence of the State is limited in 
the way already described. Other kinds of superintendence 
(as to intenial management) are exercised by visitors, who 
are either the heirs of the founders, or some person or per- 
sons named by the founder, or in the case of most royal 
foundations, and where there is no heir of the founder, the 
King. The King exercises his visitorial functions through 
the Court of Chancery: other visitors sometimes exercise 
that power, and sometimes do not ; in general they do not 
even know accurately what the powers are with which they 
are invested. 

Setting aside all disputes as to powers and rights belonging 
to individuals or corporate bodies, it will hardly be denied 
that the State, by means of a proper functionary, could exer- 
cise a much more direct and efficient control than is now 
exercised in the ways already mentioned. It could also by 
reforining the Statutes, adapt the schools at once to the 
changed circumstances of the various places in which they 
are situated, and lay down a general system of instruction 
suited to the wants of the people and to the polity of the State. 
Whenever disputes arise among the immediate governors of 
such schools as to the funds, they could be soon settled by a 
competent authority, without having recour^to the expensive 
proceedings in Equity*. 

The principle of re-modelling the endowed Schools of 
England has been recognized in individual cases. Nothing 
new will be done in applying the same principle of extending 
the objects of the charityj, which has been already carried 

* Besides litigation, the property of small charities is injured in another 
way. ‘ It often happens that a new trust-deed will exhaust the income of two 
or three years.'— Mr. Grant’s Evidence before the Select Committee on Public 
Charities. 

f bee an Act intituled, ‘ An Act to enable the Governors of the Possessions, 
Revenues, and Goods of the Free Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, 
in Birmingham, in the county of Warwick, to erect a School House, Masters’ 

oii^s, and other suitable Accommodations for the said School ; and to extend 
the Objects of the Charity, and for other purposes.* 23 i'd August, 1831 . 
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into effect by the Act for the Birmingham Free Grammar 
School. By this Act, after providing for the building of a 
new grammar school, the governors are required to build 
new school for teaching modern languages, the arts, and 
sciences;’ and further, ^within eight years after the passing 
tiiis Act, to appropriate a sum, not exceeding 4000/., in order 
to build and establish four schools for the elementary educa- 
tion of the male and female children of the poorer inha- 
bitants of the town, parish, and manor of Birmingham,’ &c. 
Such an extension of the objects of the charity, which will 
soon be rendered practicable by the increased value of the pro- 
perty, will make the foundation of Edward the Sixth much 
more useful ; and there is no reason why a similar extension 
should not be given to the objects of all other schools when 
the revenues allow ; or why an altogether different appro- 
priation of the revenue should not be made in such places as 
require no grammar school and have only small funds. In- 
stead of all the tedious and expensive proceedings in Chan- 
cery, followed, as in this instance, by the cost of an Act of 
Parliament, one single Act, w'ell conceived, would provide 
for all cases. Such an Act, however, could only give general 
powers: it would be necessary to vest the administration of 
schools in one or more persons, who should be authorized to 
form a scheme of education and superintend the local gover- 
nors. At present, in such a case, as that of the Birmingham 
school, the new school for the arts and sciences is to be con- 
ducted according to schemes confirmed or approved of from 
time to time by the Court of Chancery. The settler-and 
approver of such schemes is a Master in Chancery, whose 
professional pursuits are not of that nature as to render him 
peculiarly fitted for the discharge of such a duty. 

Considerable powers must always be given to the local 
administrators of endowed schools ; and when they shall all 
be chosen upon ^me general principle, and all be subject 
to the immediate control of the State or those to whom the 
State shall delegate the superintendence of such schools, it 
must be admitted that the direct supervision of these sclfcols 
may be safely and perhaps profitably left to these local go- 
vernors. The Act for the Birmingham School, while it 
places the scliool for arts and sciences, ^s just mentioned, 
under the direction of the Court of Chancery, leaves the 
power of making regulations for the four poor schools to the 
governors, ^ with the advice of the bishop of the diocese for 
the time being.’ The education of the poor is thus put com- 
pletely in the hands of the bishop; for v/ithout his consent 
it will not be found practicable to do anything. This Bir- 
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niingham Act is valuable as contaming the principle of com- 
pletely reniodelling a royal foundation : as a specimen of an 
Act for the real improvement of education, it is just the kind 
of thing to be looked for so long as legislation goes upon 
individual cases. 

A bill was presented to the House of Lords, in the last 
session, by Lord Brougham, one object of which is to remedy 
some of the evils which we have pointed out*. This bill 
being ot a general nature, and applicable to all charitable 
endowments for education in England and Wales, goes very 
far towards correcting many defects in the present adminis- 
tration of schools, so far as respects the application of the 
revenues. It would probably also lead to the foundation of 
numerous schools, such as those to be connected with the 
Birmingham Free School f. But the bill contains no pro- 
vision for establishing any uniform system of education in all 
these schools ; and there seems no reason for supposing that' 
the three acting commissioners (three barristers) to whom it 
is proposed to give the powers contained in the bill, would 
be better qualified for the functions of promoting education 
than a Master in Chancery. 

^The recent Act for the regulation of Municipal Corpora- 
tions in England and Wales, has declared (71), that ‘ whereas 
divers bodies corporate now stand seised or possessed of 
sundry hereditaments and personal estates in trust, in ^yhole 
or in part, for certain charitable trusts, it is expedient that 
the administration thereof be kept distinct from that of the 
public stock and Borough Fund.' Provision is accordingly 
made that all the powers of such corporate bodies in respect of 
such uses and trusts shall cease and determine August 1, 
183H ; and if Parliament does not otherwise direct before 
August 1, 1836, the Lord Chancellor, or the commissioners of 
the Great Seal, shall make proper orders for the administra- 
tion, subject to such charitable uses or trusts, of such trust 
estates. For this most important improvement in the Com- 
mons* Bill, we are indebted to the amendments of the Lords. 

Shell trusts, which are very n\nnerous, being now taken 
out of the hands of corporate bodies, will require to be placed 
in other hands ; and in doing this, it is to be hoped that the 
House of Comm(|||kis now at least fully aware of the im- 
portance of so r^PRating such charitable trusts, that they 
shall confer on the people of this kingdom all the benefits 

^ * A Bill intituled, * An Act for promoting Education and regulating Chari* 
ties.* Ordered to be printed 3rd July, 1835. 

f Materials for such new foundations exist in the revenues of Tunbridge 
School, Manchester Eree Grammar School, and many others. 
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which under present circumstances are practicable. To do 
this it is essential that a general form of education, varying 
according to the wants of certain localities, be prescribed by 
authority for all these schools, that the class of persons out of 
whom masters shall be chosen be similarly* determined ; and 
that persons shall have the opportunity of qualifying them- 
selves to be included in this class by being educated in 
schools established for the purpose. AS to the vesting of the 
funds, the superintendence of the schools, and all other 
matters of administration, it cannot we conceive be a matter 
of any diflBculty so to arrange all these, as to avoid nearly all 
legal expense. Such an opportunity of reforming a large 
number of our grammar schools will, it is hoped, not be 
neglected. If all these schools are placed on a good footing, 
the advantage of the change will facilitate the introduction 
of a still larger measure of reform. 

Besides the schools of royal foundation, and those for 
which the municipal corporate bodies are trustees, there is a 
great number of other schools, the trustees and governors of 
which form a corporate body of themselves; for other schools 
certain halls and colleges in the universities are either trus- 
tees or visitors ; and there are other charities again , where 
the trustees are not incorporated, some where there at pre- 
sent no trustees at all, and many where the trust-deeds are 
completely lost. 

With respect to the schools hitherto visited by the com- 
missioners for inquiring into charities, it is observed in the 
Report from the Select Committee on Public Charities, f 'that 
* the case of the Berkhampstead Grammar School, apart 
from its own peculiar circumstances, serves to illustrate the 
nature of the defects which pervade, in very many instances, 
similar institutions throughout the country, where, even 
though superintended by a special visitor, and administered 
under the court of equity, the master of the school J is practi- 

* Id the case of the Birmingham school the legislature has determined the 
class out of which the head master and usher must he chosen : the head roaster 
and usher must be graduates of one of the English Universities, Masters of Arts, 
and in orders. Th^ will be nothing new in the principle of determining gene- 
rally a class out of which masters of grammar schools should be chosen ; only 
tlie class will be differently described. It should notexclude Masters of Arts 
of the English Universities, an^d it should not any persons in Holy 

Orders. In doing tliis it would be following a soiw^rinciple of not letting 
a man who has one public function exercise another at the same time; and 
it would be nearer the .principle of our old endowments, in a very large number 
of which no such regulation as to the masters being in orders exists. King 
Edward’s original charter for Birmingham school, as for his other schools, made 
no regulations on this matter. 

f Communicated by the Commons to the Lords, 25th of August, 1835, 

$ The present master of the school is the Rev. Thomas Dupre, who succeeded 
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cally beyond any existing control, and the funds of the endow- 
ment are wasted by the costs and delay inseparable from legal 
proceedings. 

* In this case Your Committee find that a valuable institution, 
with large funds and appropriate premises, adequate to the 
free education of a great number of children, and the liberal 
maintenance of the necessary instructors, with a surplus fund 
which, rightly administered according to the design of the 
benevolent founder, would afford comfortable provision to 
many deserving objects, in all material circumstances the 
reverse of what it ought to be. Your Committee find a master 
and usher, the latter the son of the master, and appointed by 
him when a minor, the incorporated trustees of the charity 
property, receiving to their own use considerable stipends, 
the schoolhouse dilapidated, no boys on the foundation, and 
the surplus revenue so exhausted by law and other expenses 
as to leave an uncertain trifle for the relief of the poor. 

^To remedy such evils and abuses, and as a provision 
against their recurrence, your Committee confidently trust 
they have suggested a plan of permanent and responsible con- 
trol, which cannot fail, if rightly carried into execution, to 
secure and extend the advantages of education, and the due 
application of all charitable funds to the objects contemplated 
by the founders, so far as such objects may be deemed bene- 
ficial to the community.’ 

The remedies suggested in the Report mainly refer to the 
funds of the different charities, (including schools,) and to 
the*better administration of them. So far as they go, they are 
good*, but they contain no specific suggestions, which indeed 
it hardly fell within the duty of the Committee to make, for 
the improvement of education, as connected with these 
charities. This part of the subject requires a separate con- 
sideration, which it will doubtless receive, when the commis- 
sioners under the new Actf , (5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 71») shall 
have completed their inquiries into the charities of England 
and Wales. But until these inquiries are completed, it would 
hardly be practicable to make any general provision for the 

his father the Rev. Dr. Diipr6. At the death of the late master, Dupr4 the 
elder, the usher was Mr. Michael Dupr6, the uncle of the present master. The 
present usher is Mr. S^uel Dupr^, aged 21«, in October, 1834, appointed by his 
father, the Rev. Thomas Dupr^, at Christmas, 1833. The master and usher form 
a corporation. See the examination contained in the ‘ Report.’ 

* See in the ‘ Report ’ the valuable evidence of Mr. J. Wrottesley : the 
answer to 458 has special reference to a reform in education. 

t An act for appointing commissioners to continue the inquiries concerning 
charities in England and Wales, until the Ist day of August, 1837, 

c 2 
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better administration of all charitable funds left for the pur- 
poses of education. When they are completed, it will not 
only be practicable to introduce a thorough reform, but such 
a reform will be loudly called for by all who wish to see the 
education of England raised from its present low condition, 
and made what it ought to be, a fit preparation for social life, 
to which education, rightly understood, is the introduction. 

Before the inquiries of the commissioners are terminated, 
more than twenty years will have elapsed from the time when 
Mr. Brougham, then member for Winchelsea, moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
‘ to inquire into the state of education of the lower orders of 
the people in London, Westminster, and Southwark.’ The 
labours of this committee, of which Mr. Brougham was chair- 
man, led to the Act 58 Geo. III., ^ for appointing commis- 
sioners to inquire concerning charities in England for the 
education of the poor.* Under this and subsequent acts the 
inquiries of the commissioners have been carried on. Various 
causes have hitherto prevented their labours from being com- 
pleted so soon as was desirable, and have also rendered the 
information collected not easily accessible, and of course less 
useful than could be wished. Now however the commission 
is again fairly started, and on such terms, that after a lapse 
of twenty years, we shall at last know what are the immense 
resources which this country possesses for the education of 
the people. Certain foundations are excepted from the 
inquiries of the commissioners by the present bill; but these 
exceptions will not be any obstacle to our forming suCh a 
judgment as may lead to a measure of reform which will 
contain no exceptions. When the ^ proper management and 
right application' of the 'charity funds, amounting altogether 
to about one million per annum, shall come under the con- 
sideration of the House of Commons, it will be seen that 
these are, as the committee in their Report describe them to 
be, ^ matters of national concern, the more especially as the 
objects of their appropriation embrace, to a very large extent, 
the education and the comfort of the people.’ It cannot Aen 
be said that this is a hurried measure of reform. For more 
than twenty y^ars it will have been a subject of public dis- 
cussion, and no one who knows the state of public opinion 
twenty years ago in England can be ignorant that about the 
year 1838, we shall be much better prepared for a complete 
consideration of this national question. 

It is now known that the present government is employed 
in framing a constitution for a New^ University, which shall 
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confer degrees on all persons who, upon examination, shall 
be found competent.* This measure arose out of the appli- 
cation of the London university for a charter to empower that 
body to grant degrees. The two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and various medical bodies in the metropolis, 
opposed this application. Independently of the opposition 
from Oxford and Cambridge, there were real difficulties in the 
way of giving a charter to the London university, which the 
government will avoid by the establishment of a university, 
so large and comprehensive in its design as to satisfy the 
urgent want of such an institution. It may be easy to raise 
objections to such a scheme, and it n^st be admitted thaWit 
is possible that serious errors may be committed both in the 
constitution of the new university and in its early adminis- 
tration ; but a beginning must be made sometime, and as 
the necessity is urgent, it is best to begin immediately. A 
measure conceived in so enlarged and truly liberal spirit, and 
carried into effect, as we have no doubt it will be, with an 
earnest desire to do all for the best, cannot fail, in course of 
time, to accomplish the ends for which it is designed. 

The New University will have at first nothing to give in 
the shape of direct profit to those who obtain degrees. In 
this respect Oxford and Cambridge will still have an advan- 
tiige, but one which is more apparent than real. The new 
university must give its graduates something, and it is in the 
power of the State to furnish it with more to give them than 
all that the two universities possess ; and that without the 
cost of a single farthing to the people, but on the contrary 
to the great advantage of the community. The State can 
and ought to require a certain kind of education in all 
persons who aspire to fill all offices under the State ; and 
in order to determine whether a person has this qualifi- 
cation or not, to determine whether a man is eligible or 
not to such an office, a testimonial of such qualification, in 
the form of a degree granted by the New University would be 
all ^hat is Mounted. At present many places of great import- 
ance, and a vast number of others of less comparative im- 
portance, are filled by persons totally unqualified. Further, 
the state has now at its disposal the endowments for educa- 
tion, formerly vested in municipal corporations ; and when 
Ihe inquiries of the charity commissioners are completed, it 
will be necessary to do something with those endowments 
also which are not vested in municipal corporations. It will 

< * We are only enabled to state in a general way the character of this mea- 
sure ; and we may have stated it in terms too comprehensive, though we hope 
it will not turn out to be the case. 
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then be a useful measure to declare that no man shall be 
eligible to the mastership or ushership of a grammar school in 
England and Wales, unless he is a graduate of the New 
University, properly certified ; or unless he be a graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge. The graduates from the old and the 
new universities should, as to this, be on the same footing. 
But in order to take away all unfair advantage on the part of 
graduates from Oxford and Cambridge, persons in holy orders 
should be declared ineligible to the masterships or usher- 
ships of such schools, inasmuch as it has now become the 
practice to choose masters of grammar-schools only from 
among the clergy. Such a provision would tend to in- 
duce persons to qualify themselves for masterships of gram- 
mar schools by a proper course of study and a proper amount 
of experience in teaching ; whereas at present these master- 
ships are mostly given to clergymen who do not seek to qualify 
themselves specially for them, and who leave them as soon as 
they can get any ecclesiastical promotion which is more valu- 
able. There is indeed at present a considerable temptation 
to a man to be o/dained in the established church, even if he 
dislikes its discipline and disbelieves its doctrines. Besides 
the certainty of some trifle at least in his profession, a cer- 
tainty not to be had in any other profession, he has the chance 
of partaking in the advantages of numerous endowments : 
he may become half, and the better half, of a corporation, as 
in the case of the master of Berkhamstead* and the master 


* In the Report of the Commissioners as to Berkhamstead school,’ it said, 
— < It seemed to be admitted by every one whom we examined, that a mere 
grammar-school education was not suited to the wants or wishes of the inhabitants 
of the parish, but some persons were, at the time of our inquiry, desirous of send- 
ing their sons to the school in the event of its being so remodelled as to combine 
a grammar ^education with an English course of instruction, and in June, 2830, 
the warden of All Souls, the visitor, endeavoured, but without success, to introduce 
such a change.* The visitor has since interfered. See the examination of Mr. 
Dupr6 before the committee of the House of Commons, July 20, 1835 ; and the 
letter of G. 1). Ryder to the chairman of that committee, touching certain assertions 
of Mr. Dupr6. Also the examination of Dr. Wood, &c., as to Pocklingtoii school, 
Yorkshire, and the corporation* thereof consisting of a master appointed by St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and an usher appointed by the master. In this case 
the visitorial power of St. John’s is rather of an ambiguous kind ; but Dr. Wood 
exercised it as soon as he was informed of the master’s neglect of his duty. See 
Reports from Conjmlttes ; Education of the lower orders, 1818. 

In this, as in many other instances, the mismanagement is a necessary conse- 
quence of the want of a proper system of superintendence and control. It is use- 
less to blame individuals in such cases, even when they deserve blame. It is 
unjust to blame them, when, as is often the case, they have neither power to re- 
medy actual abuses, nor to change the terms of an endowment, though the 
change will be an improvement. There is only one remedy, which is to place 
all the schools on the best possible footing, by changing the old rules, when they 
are bad, for new rules that are good, and placing all the schools under one gene- 
ral control. 
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of Pocklington, with power to manage the charity estates 
almost as he pleases, and with almost.power enough to defy 
his visitor. He is still further invited to ordination by the 
rules of most of the new proprietory schools, which will be 
content with nothing less than a man in holy orders. With 
these institutions the State at present has nothing to do ; but 
it may be observed that this impolitic restriction, as to the 
qualifications of masters in those schools, appears to have had 
its origin in a desire to imitate the supposed rules of endowed 
schools. But in most, though not all, these endowed schools, 
it is not necessary that the master and usher be in orders : 
they may or they may not ^take priesthood.’ The generj^l 
provision is, that they must have no ecclesiastical duty which 
will interfere with their school duties. We do not know 
what effect the union of two functions in one person has had 
on the discharge of their clerical duties; but it is well known, 
that many grammar schools have suffered grievously from 
having had clergymen for masters*. Any measure which does 
not exclude them from such places will be incomplete ; and 
the New University is specially interested III looking to tins 
matter, with the view of opening the grammar schools to its 
own deserving graduates, by making them equally eligible 
with the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. 

This New University may become the centre of a completely 
organized system of education, under which institutions shall 
be formed for training teachers for all the various kinds of 
schools, required by the numerous and widely-varying wants 
of aM classes of the people. Should its original plan not 
comprehend all that may be desired, we hardly doubt that in 
a few years it will be found an easy matter to extend its ope- 
rations and increase its powers. 

If we compare the actual state of education, as to the attain- 
ment of knowledge, with what it was twenty years ago, we 
may safely affirm that great improvements have been made. 
They have been brought about in a great variety of ways, 
and by numerous causes, which it is not our present purpose 
to iflvestigate. If we compare the actual condition of educa- 
tion, as affected by the State, with what it was twenty years 
ago, there is no single measure that can be considered as 
even a beginning towards placing education, in*England and 
Wales, under the direct control of the State. Various mea- 
sures, however, which do contain something like the acknow- 
ledgment of a principle, have been carried of late years — such 

* See Minutes of evidence taken before select committee on Public Charities, 
for a curious instance of difficulty arising in the case of the master of Coventry 
School, p. 14 . 
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as the grants of money, to be disposed of in aid of building 
schools, to the British School Society and the National School 
Society ; and the attempt of the Government to obtain re- 
turns as to the statistics of education for each town, chapelry, 
and extra-parochial place in England and Wales*. The first 
of these two measures contained in it the principle that the 
state might profitably grant money for the education of the 
poor : beyond this it is of little value. The second mea- 
sure may be construed to mean that the State considers it 
within the duties of administration to know how many 
people are receiving education. It was easily foreseen that 
the answers to the government questions on education would 
neither be complete, nor exact as far as they were complete : 
it was obvious also that the information, if collected, would 
not be of much value. Still the design was good, the object 
of those who interested themselves in it was praiseworthy, 
and the information, considered as part of the whole in- 
formation as to the state of education, useful : but being 
only a part, and not the most important part, it cannot 
directly lead to aiy important result. But it has indirectly 
led to some valuable results. A committee of the Man- 
chester Statistical Society was formed for the purpose of 
ascertaining accurately the numbers of children taught, and 
the way in which they are taught in that populous borough. 
This committee was formed mainjy in consequence of the 
great inaccuracy of the returns made to government. In 
the news department of this Journal we have given an 
abstract of their Report,’ which is one of the most valuable 
contributions that have been made of late years on the sub- 
ject of the education of the poor. Similar inquiries, we are 
informed, are making in Birmingham. The result of such 
inquiries will be a conviction almost universal, that only the 
State can take measures efficient enough for securing good 
instruction to all classes, and especially to the poor. It is of 
the very essence of such measures to provide proper teachers 
for all schools under the superintendence of the State, and to 
allow no others to teach in them. One immediate corpse- 
quence of such a measure would be, that private schools, espe- 
cially those for the poor, would either be discontinued or 
improved. ‘ 

The Glasgow Educational Society, recently established, 
has, among other objects, that of soliciting parliamentary 
inquiry and aid on behalf of the extension and improvement 
of the Scotch parochial schools. By the third rule of its 

* See Journal of Education, No. VII. p. 70 ; And No. XVIL p. G6. 
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constitution, the society shall consist of persons attached 
to the principles of a National Religious Estabjishment, and 
approving of a connexion between the parochial schools and 
the National Church.” The labours of this society, we con- 
fidently hope, will tend immediately to the improvement o 
education in Scotland : the only two publications of the 
society which we have seen are entitled, ‘ Scotland a Half- 
Educated Nation,’ and ^ Hints towards the Formation of a 
Normal Seminary in Glasgow.’ They are both well worth 
reading. 

Out of such elements of improvement we may hope that 
in a few years the Government will be prepared to form a t 
complete system of education, so arranged as to furnish to 
each class the education that is most useful for it, and so 
administered that local authorities shall harmoniously co-ope- 
rate with those to whom the State shall intrust the general 
superintendence of the whole. All the schools, and all the 
teachers will thus be united in one body, of which the several 
members will all work to one general end, ^each performing 
their appropriate functions. Instead of being disconnected as 
now, they will all look to one point as the centre of their 
movements, and as the source from which spring their secu- 
rity and their success. Belonging to^one body, in the gene- 
ral welfare of which each member is interested, the teachers 
and guardians of public schools will look to the periodical 
reports of the superintending functionaries for information as 
to the workings of the whole system, and the ameliorations 
wdiicft particular parts have received. Such a body of teachers 
and guardians, from their number, their superior knowledge, 
and their strong interest in the successful administration 
of that department of government with which they are more 
immediately connected, would require periodical .publications 
as the organs to give expression to their opinions, and as 
means of learning the experience and opinions of others. 
Under such circumstances not onq but several Journals of 
Education, would constantly find a sale sufficient to meet all 
their expenses. Different Journals might be adapted to dif- 
ferent kinds of schools and teachers ; and the objects of 
each being clearly defined, it would be a comparatively 
easy matter to render these periodical publications much 
more useful than, under existing circumstances, this Journal 
has been, or any other can be*. 

* The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is preparing for publi- 
cation two volumes, entitled * The Schoolmaster,’ which will contain a selec- 
tion of articles from this Journal and other works on Education. Should these 
volumes find a reasonable sale, it is to he hoped that the Society may occasion- 
ally think it useful to publish other similar volumes. 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

/^N a former occasion, when we made some remarks on the 
policy of opening the universities to all persons, with- 
out religious distinctions, the state of public affairs was such 
as to afford a prospect that legislative measures would soon 
be carried which would settle this disputed question. We 
believe that the subject will be again discussed in the 
present Session, and we hope that those who profess them- 
selves the friends of reform, especially the members of the 
Administration, will not give it a lukewarm and indifferent 
support, but enter upon it with all the zeal and energy which 
the importance of the subject requires. 

The question of National Academical Education, without 
religious distinctions (as W’e prefer to call it), is one which, if 
fairly argued on its own merits, would hardly find an oppo- 
nent among reasonable men. But all the arts of sophistry 
have been resorted to, in order to mix it up with considera- 
tions really extraneous to the subject, but dexterously worked 
into the matter so as to seem an essential part of it. The 
considerations on which the question ought to be settled 
being few and simple, we shall endeavour to state briefly 
wha^they are ; and we shall advert more especially to one 
view of the subject which, we think, has not been made 
sufficiently prominent. 

Persons of all religious professions are now admissible to 
all offices in the state ; and the universities are professedly 
the great schools of education to qualify men for all situa- 
tions, not only in the church, but also in the state. But to 
render them really efficient, as national institutions, it is 
essential that they should afford the means of education to 
all, as freely as the State admits all to its various offices. 
Those who look upon the admission of dissenters to civil 
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degree of suspicion ought to be foremost in 
^fttt#ttipts to diminish the mischief which they anticipate, by 
adopting all practicable measures for rendering the dissenters 
qualified for the diiSeharge of civil duties, and for neutralizing, 
far as pos$i|4e, any supposed bad effects of a sectarian 
spirit. To |^|s.end no means would be more effectual, than 
to give persoM ^ religious denominations the opportunities 

of the best instt^ction that the country affords. The dissenters 
and the churchmen would thus meet on common ground at 
that early period of life, when the strong feelings of party 
prejudice are not too deeply implanted to be eradicated ; and 
the recollections of early friendship and of their common place 
of education would, in after life, diminish those feelings of 
jealousy and mutual dislike from which, we believe, the best 
men on both sides are not entirely free. If it be imagined that 
there is any danger in a dissenter having a share in the legis- 
lature, or in any department of administration, that danger is 
much increased if the individual be ignorant, narrow-minded, 
and ill-educated. And the mischief, as those opposed to the 
dissenters would term it, having been already incurred by the 
removal of tests, all that remains to be done is to diminish 
these supposed bad effects, as far as possible, by giving both 
to the dissenter and the churchman the best common edu- 
cation which our institutions can supply. 

If a narrow sectarian education renders a man who occu-’ 
pies any public station an object of suspicion — if an edu- 
cation without religion be considered still more dangerous 
— it surely becomes particularly imperative on those who 
think so, to offer to such persons a good and liberal course of 
general education, with the opportunity, at least, of obtaining 
religious instruction. 

Every body will admit that public situations ought to be 
filled by competent persons ; and that a public and syste- 
matic education is essential to qualify men for such places. 
Accordingly in several German States, especially Prussia, no 
person can hold any place of trust under the government 
without having gone through a regular course of education, 
and passed with credit certain examinations. Public func- 
tionaries are appointed for the public benefit, and all are 
interested in having those appointments as well filled as 
possible. It is not then a matter of justice, as it is some- 
times called, to open the universities to a large class who are 
now excluded from them, but it is a part of common pru- 
dence and policy, that all persons who may by any possibility 
occupy a public place should — we will not say be allowed — 
but required to go through a regular course of education in 
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universities and other places of public instruction. It follows, 
as a matter of course, that the public and authorized distinc- 
tions, the degrees and titles^ which in some measure at least 
are the marks of proficiency in academical studies, and 
which are some test of intellectual attainments, ought to be 
awarded in the same unrestricted manner to all who are found 
to deserve them. The legislature, having thrown open situa- 
tions in the State to persons of all religious denominations, 
cannot consistently refuse to remove all restrictions on edu- 
cation, which not only deprive, or tend to deprive, dissenters 
of such an education as will fit them for public life, but 
deprive them also of those honorary distinctions which are , 
the public evidence of academical attainments, the passport 
to a certain sort of acknowledged rank in the several profes- 
sions, and to a certain station in society. 

But it is objected that, by giving the dissenters degrees, 
you give them votes in the universities, and thus entrust them 
with a dangerous power. Such an objection can be plausibly 
maintained only by those who are entirely ignorant of the 
practical working of the university constitutions. Those who 
are acquainted with the University of Oxford, and still raise 
this objection, deal unfairly with their opponents in urging 
that as an objection which they know to be of no weight at 
all; for their adversaries, if they are candid men, must needs 
acknowledge (being ignorant of the true state of the case), 
that the objection is not without its force. We will speak 
positively with regard to Oxford : but we believe remarks 
very* similar will apply to the constitution of the University 
of Cambridge. In Oxford the whole governing power lies 
with the heads of houses, and the right of an absolute veto, 
which is vested in the vice-chancellor and proctors, is suffi- 
cient security against all innovations, however strong the 
supporters of them may be in convocation.* The consti- 
tution of the university affords no check upon the heads of 
houses, with whom every measure must originate; but if it 
did, the dissenters never can be more than a small minority, 
and ftie notion of any danger from their possessing votes 
is absolutely chimerical. For it is manifest, from a variety 
of combined causes, that under almost any conceivable con- 
dition of affairs the Establishment will possess an immense 
preponderance and ascendency in the university, and will be 
more united than the members of various communions, soiikj 

At Cambridge any member of the Senate can propose a measure ; but any 
one member of the Caput^ which consists of the vice-chancellor and five other 
persons, (who are virtually nominated by the vice-chancellor,) can stop any 
measure. 
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of which differ more from one another than each does roin 
the Church. 

All the arguments which have been urged with regard to 
the practical difficulties attending the admission of dissenters 
refer to the religious character of the collegiate institutions, 
of the aggregate of which at present the university is made 
to consist. , Now even here we have always been of opinion 
that the difficulties are greatly over-rated, and that the main 
thing wanting to overcome them is a little mutual accom- 
modation, The lectures given by college tutors on the Greek 
Testament and theological subjects might be rendered such 
as a dissenter need not object to attend, and from which he 
might derive much instruction, though on some points he 
might entertain a different opinion from the lecturer. It is 
evident that such lectures never can be made to suit pre- 
cisely the opinions of all even of those who now attend them, 
and they must be so framed as to be useful to the greatest 
number. The same may be said of the examination in the 
rudiments of religious knowledge at the degree. Even 
under the present system, an examiner would not venture to 
reject a man competently qualified because he should maintain 
a different doctrinal view of any passage from that adopted 
by the examiner. All that is wanting even in this part of 
the system, so often referred to as presenting an insuperable 
obstacle to the dissenter, is a due regard for the religious 
opinions of others, which is perfectly consistent with tlie 
most uncompromising adherence to our own. The real dif- 
ficulties of the case, we venture to say, depend much less on 
considerations arising out of statutes and forms, than on tlie 
absence of this spirit of liberality. The alleged impossi- 
bility of so arranging matters as to admit the dissenters 
arises mainly from the want of a disposition to attempt it. 
We are persuaded that, if this disposition were really felt, all 
other obstacles would soon give way. We say this, even on 
the supposition that the existing system were to remain 
exactly what it is, that the Church were to retain its supre- 
macy, and to be the only recognized form of religion in the 
university. We do not now consider whether this is neces- 
sary or useful ; but we will rather suppose, what we are 
convinced must practically be the case (unless a most extra- 
ordinary change of opinions should take place), that the 
Establishment will always be the dominant party in the 
university. Still we say, if a truly liberal spirit actuated the 
heads and tutors, they might, if they pleased, admit dissenters 
without difficulty, mischief, or compromise. We greatly 
fear, however, that at present there is but little indication 
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of such a spirit. There are, indeed, one or two solitary 
instances of a tendency towards it ; and it is always some- 
thing if there be even a beginning made towards such a 
change in opinion. We here allude, more particularly, to a 
pamphlet which lately appeared, entitled ^ A Review of the 
State of the Question respecting the Admission of Dissenters 
to the Universities,’ by the Rev. E. Denison, M. A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. 

This publication, though very far from taking so compre- 
hensive a view of the subject as we are inclined to do, is yet 
widely and honourably distinguished, in tone and character, 
from other Oxford pamphlets that have lately appeared. 
bears, throughout, the marks of coming from a candid, sen- 
sible, and liberal-minded man. The author is favourable 
to the abolition of - subscription to the Articles, and would 
admit dissenters into colleges, provided they were willing in 
all things to submit implicitly to college regulations, and the 
established system of religious instruction. The tone and 
spirit in which these requisitions are conten(|ed for, show 
a strong disposition to diminish compulsion as much as 
possible, and to conciliate in every point where accommoda- 
tion is practicable. 

The author, with great candour, discusses the several 
modes by which the difficulties attending the religious part of 
the examination might be avoided. But, he concludes, 

‘ The best plan (provided always that the previous system of 
education give security for fitting religious instruction) would pro- 
bubTy be to exempt dissenters from the examination in divinity 
altogether, on their producing certificates from their private instruc- 
tors of a due proficiency therein. In this way, while the principle 
of the connexion of religion with education was retained for all, 
and the efficient practice of it secured as far as regards the mem- 
bers of our own church, the jealousies and difficulties which the 
examination in divinity of the members of one communion by those 
of another must almost necessarily create, would be removed, and 
the dissenter would proceed to his degree as freely, as far as the 
pubiic examination is concerned, as if the above-mentioned pecu- 
liarity of our universities did not exist.’ — p. 36. 

In another place^ speaking of the plan for abolition of sub- 
scription, the author says — • 

‘ In common with many other persons, I much regret that that 
plan has not been carried into execution ; and I hope that, at no 
distant period, it may again be brought forward with success. 

‘ But though I should consider a declaration which was pre- 
cisely equivalent to subscription a great improvement on the 
present practice, (and this, I believe, is all that was of late con- 
templated,) I should myself wish to see our doors of admission 
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opened somewhat wider than they are at present, by the terms of 
any declaration which might be substituted for the subscription, 
and our academical edifice constructed upon a more comprehensive 
plan. I would willingly admit to our colleges all who could con- 
scientiously avail themselves of our institutions, such as they are ; 
and a sincere conformity in worship, and willingness to receive 
instruction, is therefore the only test I should desire to see imposed, 
and the necessity for such conformity, and the required attendance 
on such instruction, the only means of exclusion. I would not give 
up one jot or tittle of our system of education, as now carried on. 
I would not sacrifice our social worship, nor any of our institutions, 
in order to accommodate those who may differ from us. But there 
are many persons who, though they might not be able to declare 
themselves members of our church, or to subscribe to all its articles, 
might still be able very conscientiously to join in our worship, and 
to share in the education we offer, with no injury to us, and great 
advantage to themselves. All such I would gladly see received 
among us.* — p. 49. 

The author’s views certainly fall short of what we think 
ought to be done ; but as a symptom of the increasing 
liberality of the university, we receive the announcement of 
such opinions from Oxford with sincere pleasure. The whole 
pamphlet is well worth an attentive perusal. 

With regard to the attendance at chapel so much insisted 
on, many persons are not aware that the use of the entire 
liturgy in college chapels depends on the authority of an 
Act of Parliament. In two colleges in Oxford (possibly in 
others) it has been long since discovered that the act does 
not prohibit other forms; and though their chapels -are 
opened twice a-day for the church service, their junior 
members are only required to attend at certain short prayers 
in the morning and evening. How far considerations of this 
kind might help to get rid of some of the difficulties of the 
case, it is not our intention to discuss ; indeed, the whole of 
this part of the question being beside our present purpose, it 
is enough to have made the above suggestion. 

Much has been said on the question of legislative interter- 
ence with the University Statutes. Nothing could exceed 
the exasperation of the heads of the University of Oxford at 
the introduction of those measures in tlie last Parliament, 
which they considered an unjust interference with their 
rights. It was much more this consideration than that of 
the particular nature of the proposed changes which stirred 
up their hostility. They totally forgot, in their zeal for their 
statutes and the legislative powers of the board of heads of 
houses, whence that authority was derived; and while main- 
taining the inviolability of the Thirty-nine Articles, they did 
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not recollect that subscription to those Articles — nay, the 
very existence of the Articles themselves — originated' in the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, which was a far more 
daring invasion of the so-called rights of their predecessors 
than anything contained in the measures now referred to. 
They denied the right of the legislature to admit Dissenters 
into a Church University, but shut their eyes to the question 
by what right Protestants had been admitted into Catholic 
Colleges. The right in eitlier case is the same 3 it was in 
the first case, and would be in the second, an act of the 
sovereign power of the State, which excludes all consider- 
ations of right as the Oxford opponents of the Dissenters* 
claims understand the term. If they wish to discuss the^ 
question on intelligible ground, let them show how far inter- 
ference with their statutes will be right in the sense of being 
useful 3 and in their consideration of the question of useful- 
ness let them not forget that other people besides themselves 
are interested. 

The numerous absurdities that were broached on this 
subject during the late discussions, are curious as samples of 
the way in which such questions were viewed in one of our 
national universities. There were persons who fancied that 
they saw, in the attempts of James II. to force certain persons 
on the Universities, a parallel case to the changes recently 
proposed. They did not perceive the difference between the 
illegal attempt of the individual king, of one member of the 
sovereign power, and a proposition for a legislative enact- 
ment to be made in the usual manner. They did not perceive 
the difference between a law properly so called and an attempt 
by ojie member of the sovereign power to do what requires 
the consent of all three 3 and this, too, even when the ob- 
jects contemplated in the two cases were quite different. 

Independently of the importance of the particular measure 
at issue, we have looked with considerable interest at the 
proceedings in parliament, with the hope of seeing esta- 
blished the principle of legislative interference in the govern- 
ment of the national universities. We are aware it has been 
laid down, by high authority that it is most desirable that any 
measures affecting the Universities should be carried with 
the concurrence of the University authorities*. In this we 
most cordially agree : that it is highly desirable we readily 
admit 3 but we do not believe that it is at all likely that any 
effective measures will ever be carried in this way. Not long 
since a proposition was made in Oxford by the very highest 
University authority to the heads of Colleges for the abolition 
of actual subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles at matri- 
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culatlon^ and the substitution of a specific declaration of 
conformity to the Church ; but even this was rejected.^ The 
fact iSj the existing legislative body of the University never 
will admit any concession whatever affecting certain points 
which they consider the unalterable principles of the Univer- 
sity constitution. Nothing ever will be done^ we are firmly 
persuaded, without the vigorous interference of the legis- 
lature. Any one who examines the University constitution 
will perceive that, as in former times, it received all its 
statutes from royal authority ; so, by its very construction, 
it could never have been designed for the functions of legis- 
lation. As the initiative of every measure rests with the 
heads of Colleges, the Vice-Chancellor singly, and the Proc- 
tors jointly, having an absolute veto on all measures, and as 
all statutes are propounded and passed or negatived in fofo, 
without the power of alteration or amendment in convoca- 
tion, and nothing is permitted in that assembly but a show 
of debate carried on in Latin (resembling Queen Eliza- 
beth’s license of debate to her obedient Commons) — it is 
manifest that hardly anything worse calculated for furthering 
beneficial changes could have been contrived, or more skil- 
fully adapted for keeping things just as they are. If, there- 
fore, any great improvement is to be accomplished in the 
form and constitution of our Universities, it must be effected 
upon the recommendation of a commission for inquiring into 
the entire University system. Such a commission, if com- 
posed of able and unprejudiced men, well acquainted with 
the Universities, sincerely desirous to maintain all tb^^t is 
good in them and to extend their benefits still more widely, 
would be the first step towards placing the higher education 
of this country on a more enlarged and permanent basis. 

Measures now passed or in progress seem likely to remove 
all distinctions in. the medical and legal professions between 
persons properly qualified, without respect to religious dis- 
tinctions ; that is, without reference to their haying graduated 
at universities which impose religious restrictions. Without 
in the slightest degree undervaluing the just and liberal i^urit 
in which these measures have been conceived, it is plain 
that they do not meet all the exigencies of the case. The 
measures alluded to are those of particular bodies exercising 
their right of legislating for the regulation of particular pro- 
fessions, and .the conferring of privileges connected with the 
exercise of those professions. The present argument refers 
to the enactments of the state with regard not merely to 

* See Oxford News, May 20tU, at the end of the Jpurnalt 
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professional qualifications^ but to the general, systematic 
education of a large and important part of the community. 

Those, indeed, who consider university education as merely 
a preparation for holy orders in the Established Church, and 
for the professional education of those members of the 
Church who choose to avail themselves of it, may think tliat 
the regulations referred to supply the deficiencies of the uni- 
versity system, and render all further attempts at alteration 
in that system superfluous. 

But those who look at the universities as places of more 
comprehensive education, and especially those who are the 
strenuous advocates for the general cultivation and discipline ^ 
of the mind as the proper and necessary preparation for all 
professions and all situations in church and state, (the fa- 
vourite plea of the very heads and tutors themselves,) they, 
above all others, must admit that a far deeper and more ex- 
tensive reform in our academical education is necessary. 
Without this reform, the nation will never possess a body of 
w^ell-educated men, competent to discharge the various and 
important administrative functions in the state 5 nor will any 
of the professions, commonly called Miberal,’ reckon among 
their members a large majority of intelligent, well-instructed, 
and honourable men. 

Besides Mr. Denison’s pamphlet, another publication has 
recently appeared in Oxford, the production of one of the 
most highly distinguished members of that university, which, 
though treating more generally on the theological question 
betNwen the Church of England and the Dissenters, yet refers 
specifically to the subject of academical subscription. It is 
entitled ‘ Observations on Religious Dissent ; with particu- 
lar reference to the Use of Religious Tests in the University.’ 
By R. D. Hampden, D.D., Principal of St. Mary Hall. The 
author is the advocate of freedom of conscience, and in his 
former works has elaborately examined the nature and ten- 
dency of religious dogmas. In the present instance, though 
we entirely agree in the liberal view which he takes of tlie 
subject upon theological grounds, yet we doubt whether 
his claim for the maintenance of the university as exclusively 
a Church of England institution is quite consistent with those 
opinions which he has expressed in previous* publications. 
He also deprecates all legislative interference, which we 
should object to as much as he does, if we thought that the 
changes, which we believe to be necessary, could be effected 
in any other way. 



ON THE INSTITUTION OF INFANT SCHOOLS IN LOM- 
BARDY, AND OF HOLIDAY SCHOOLS BOTH IN 
LOMBARDY AND IN TUSCANY.* 

This is an interesting report, by the Abate Aporti, on the 
progress of popular education in Lombardy, and more espe- 
cially on the introduction of infant schools at Cremona, 
effected through the exertions of Aporti himself, who has 
been for several years director of the elementary schools of 
the same town, and is also the founder of the Cremona 
school for the deaf and dumb. The report refers, in the be- 
ginning, to the low state of morality in which the great mass 
of the people in Lombardy, and especially the humbler classes, 
were sunk at the close of the late war, after so many political 
changes which had destroyed the influence of former social 
habits and opinions, and left nothing to supply their place 
except the religious instruction administered, and the devo- 
tional rites performed by the parish priests on holidays. Hut 
this imperfect and irregular instruction could be of little use to 
hardened and uncultivated minds. A gross ignorance of the 
fundamental principles of religion, as well as of all social 
duties, had spread over the country, and threatened to plunge 
the population into utter degradation. Some fresh and 
powerful impulse was required to rouse the people from their 
torpor. The system of universal popular education was in- 
troduced by the government; and in 1821 , the upper ele- 
mentary schools were opened at the expense of the public 
treasury, in the chief towns of every province. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1822 , the minor elementary schools were ordered 
to be opened in and at the expense of every commune. Of 
the rapid progress of this system in Lombardy we have 
spoken in former articles of this Journal. Aporti dwells 
on its beneficial effects, especially on the moral discipline, 
the habits of order, propriety, and self-control to which 
young people become thus early accustomed, and on the kind 
and social feelings which their common education musf im- 
part to them. Rich and poor are mixed together in the 
schools without distinction ; they become friendly to each 
other; they l^rn to esteem each other, independently of the 
chances of birth and fortune ; and feelings thus early con- 
ceived are likely to retain a salutary influence in after life. 
It seems that the clergy of Lombardy have heartily concurred 

Relazione del Sig. Abate Ferrari te Aporti di Cremona sulle Scuole dl Lom- 
bardia, e principalmeute sulle Scuole Infantili, Atti dell’ Accadeinia de Geor- 
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in fulfilling their share of the task. A lesson on religious 
doctrine forms part of the daily exercises. One statistical 
fiict mentioned by Aporti will strike those who are acquainted 
with the customs of Catholic countries. It is customary to 
give boys, on their first receiving the communion, a small gift 
us a memento of this great event in their life. Owing to the 
illiterate state of former generations, rosaries were in most 
cases the only gift that could be of any use ; the young com- 
inuiiicaiit who could not read might count his beads while 
saying his prayers. But now, since the introduction of the 
elementary schools, out of 100 boys or girls there are hardly 
four or five to whom rosaries are given : the rest receive 
tracts and other religious books which they can read and 
understand. Again, ten or twelve years ago in Lombardy, 
there were no mistresses fit to keep girls’ schools, except in 
the monasteries, but now there are ilOO well-qualified school- 
mistresses. It w'as calculated in 1830 that about 436,000 
boys and girls, of or above twelve years of age, had completed 
their elementary education in the schools, being more than 
one-fifth of the whole population. By the year 1840 it may 
be fairly reckoned that there will be very few persons in 
Lombardy under thirty years of age who will not have re- 
ceived their education in the schools, either public or private, 
all according to one uniform system. Making all due allow- 
ance for imperfections, individual cases of failure, and other 
incidental exceptions, still what a change will have been 
effected in the mind and habits of the people. This may be 
calleTl a true regeneration of a whole nation, a regeneration 
effected quietly, without bloodshed, without violence, without 
costly sacrifices, without any injury to any one individual. 

In the plan laid down by the government of Lombardy for 
universal education, the formation of Sunday, or rather holi- 
day schools, (for in Catholic countries there are many more 
holidays than Sundays,) was suggested to the respective com- 
munes as a most desirable part of the whole system. The 
town^and province of Cremona have been foremost in acting 
upon this suggestion. The population of Cremona is 26,000, 
and that of the province 180,000. In 1833 there were four 
holiday schools in the town, and fifty-five in 4hc province, 
udiich were attended in all by about 800 pupils. Similar 
institutions were spreading in the other provinces ; there 
were 208 in 1832 in all Lombardy (exclusive of the Venetian 
provinces), which were attended by between four and five 
thousand individuals. Boys above twelve years of age who 
have left the elementary schools, and have become appren- 
tices or journeymen, receive instructioh for two or three 
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hours every holiday, and thus not only retain what they 
have learnt before, but improve themselves still further. 
They are taught drawing applied to the mechanical arts, the 
principles of architecture, &c. At Mantua, Professor Ver- 
gani directs one of these schools, in which he teaches gratis 
linear mathematical and ornamental drawing, and the ele- 
ments of various branches of mechanics connected with the 
mechanical arts. At Pavia, the Bishop has also instituted 
a holiday school. At Milan there are several holiday schools, 
in one of which, that of S. Luca, Colonel Young has insti- 
tuted a course of gymnastics. An account of these and othe.r 
benevolent institutions in the city of Milan is given in a little 
book, entitled Quadro Statistico degli Istituti di puhblica Hc- 
neficenza di Milano negU mini 1830-31 : Cornpilafo da Giu- 
seppe Sacchi. The holiday schools are also frequented by 
growji-up artizans, who have not had the advantage of ele- 
mentary education in their youth, and thus they answer the 
purpose of ^ schools for adults,’ a most important part, though 
one not sufficiently attended to, in every complete S 3 'Stem of 
universal education. While our cares are turned to the in- 
struction of the rising generation, and to laying the foundation 
of a better social state, we must not forget that for many 
years to come the grown-up part of the po[)ulation will con- 
stitute the majority in point of strength ; that this population 
has grown up for the most part in ignorance and prejudice, 
and often in vice ; and that, unless we effect at least a partial 
change in their minds aild habits, there will be less security 
for the future prospects of the rising generation. We wish 
and expect the children to be a very different race from 
their parents, but this must depend in a great measure on 
the good conduct of the parents themselves, until the 
children have grown up into men. For this reason, as well 
as for the general security of society, while we educate the 
children, we ought not to lose sight of the parents ; the 
greatest possible number of adults, men of mature years, and 
old men too, ought to be induced to partake of the general 
benefit of instruction and of moral education, that their ideas 
may be raised, and their habits humanized, that they may 
become sens^ide of the pleasures attending intellectual cul- 
tivation, and the advantages which they may derive from it 
even for their physical welfare. Adult schools, schools of 
industry, Sunday schools, mechanics’ institutions, — all these 
are means of raising the moral standard of the grown-up 
generation, among which w^e must continue to live, and with 
which we must move on for years to come, until those chil- 
dren that are now being educated shall have attained the age 
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of men, and be numoroiis enough to constitute the effective 
strength of the population. 

We now pass on to the department of general education, 
with which Aportis report is more especially concerned, 
namely, ^the infant schools/ Several years after the esta- 
blishment of the elementary schools in Lombardy, when 
the system was fairly at work, it struck some observing 
persons that its beneficial effects were not so general as 
might have been expected, in consequence of many of the 
children, who came to the schools when they were past six 
years of age, having their moral or intellectual faculties already 
vitiated. Some had acquired bad habits, others appeared 
stupefied or brutalized, and it was found extremely difticult to 
do any good with them. Upon inquiring into the causes, 
this early moral corruption was traced to domestic neglect or 
positive bad example, and to the vicious system of infant 
education which liad been till then carried on in the Scaole 
delle Maestre^ which were conducted by elderly women, 
ignorant and otherwise ill qualified for the task. Aporti’s 
observations on the children of his own town, Cremona, are 
classed under three heads : first, moral habits ; second, in- 
tellectual cultivation ; third, physical faculties. With regard 
to moral habits, he observes that the too great indulgence of 
parents produces obstinacy and capriciousness in the chil- 
dren ; that a spirit of violence and revenge is often engen- 
dered in them by the silly practice of mothers and nurses, 
who teach the child to strike or threaten with its hand cats, 
dogs,* or other domestic animals, or even inanimate objects, 
such as a chair or a table, against which the child may happen 
to stumble or knock himself; that shyness or moroseness are 
produced by the children being left too long alone at home, 
or being neglected or harshly used by ill-tempered and surly 
parents ; that a want of order, cleanliness, or decency in the 
parents is sure to lead to- similar deficiencies in the children ; 
that parents who neglect their prayers and every other prac- 
tice of religion bring up their children in the same brutal 
ignorance of the very first elements of Christianity, &c. 
Concerning the intellectual cultivation, almost the only thing 
impressed on the infant’s memory, whether home or at 
the Maestre schools, was some silly or mischievous story or 
fable of ghosts, hobgoblins, witches, or fairies, which filled 
its little head with idle terrors and false ideas. If children 
can retain a vivid recollection of so many absurd and mis- 
chievous images, which they often do to an advanced age, 
why not exercise their memory in retaining the idea of some- 
thing true and useful to them in after life ? If they can learn 
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the language of nonsense or vice, why not teach them at 
once the language of reason and virtue ? Why not give a 
direction to their opening judgment, instead of allowing it to 
stagnate in listlessness, or to run wild among an unreal 
creation of unseemly objects} With regard to the physical 
faculties of children, Aporti justly censures the practice of 
keeping children for hours together fixed to their little chairs 
or stools, which, besides injuring their constitution, gives 
them the first impression of a painful and tyrannical restraint, 
makes them hate the school and the mistress, and look with 
eagerness for the time of release, when they may indulge in 
a wild and often mischievous excitement. There is an er- 
roneous idea prevalent among many persons that children 
under five or six years are irrational beings, that they can 
learn nothing reasonable at that age. But children can learn 
as soon as they begin to talk. At this early age, a child, as 
soon as it sees a new object, will always ask its name. This 
points out the way of instructing children, by showing them 
either in reality or in prints new objects, and by repeatedly 
asking them the names of those they are already acquainted 
with. They thus acquire without trouble a vocabulary of the 
most useful terms in their native language. It has been re- 
marked by those who have been conversant with the lower 
classes of people in Italy, how little they are acquainted 
with technical terms, either of natural or artificial objects, 
beyond the limited sphere of their daily occupations and 
wants, which deficiency makes them fall into the slovenly 
habit of designating an object'which they know by siglii but 
not by name, by saying ‘ qiiclla cosa,’ * that thing,’ or, still 
worse because ungrammatical, ^ quel coso,’ pointing to the 
thing itself if in view, or resorting to a clumsy circumlo- 
cution, without ever giving themselves the trouble of in- 
quiring the proper name. This is particularly the case in 
Southern Italy, in the Roman and Neapolitan States. Their 
common vocabulary is thus extremely limited and poor, and 
this too while the Italian language is most abundant in tech- 
nical terms. Children are very fond of listening to tal(^s and 
stories, and this furnishes another means of attracting their 
attention to simple and useful narrative, founded on his- 
torical facts, ^ and especially on sacred history. When chil- 
dren see a p.ainting or print, they run eagerly over it with 
the eye, and inquire what is that, or who is this ? what is he 
doing, &c. ? Choose therefore a good print representing an 
historical fact impressive of some wholesome moral truth, 
and while the child examines it relate to him the story con- 
nected with the subject. Again, children love to hum, 
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chant or sing ; teach them a just intonation and the first 
elements of modulation of the voice, and their ears will soon 
get accustomed to the impressions of harmony and proper 
cadence. This will strengthen their organs, will impart a 
pleasing flexibility to their voice in speaking, and will ac- 
custom them to pronounce the words loud, full-toned, and 
therefore correctly, instead of the mangled thick sounds 
which one hears often from the mouths of the people. It 
will, if begun at an early age, tend to correct that hoarse- 
ness or shrillness of the voice, which in persons grown up 
often spoils the effect of the best-constructed sentences, and 
it will also in most cases cure those impediments of speech 
which are often produced, or at least strengthened by care- 
lessness and indolence in speaking, and which in after years 
lead to a confirmed habit of stammering. 

From these reflections, and upon these principles, Aporti 
drew up his plan for an infant school in the town of Cremona. 
He thought of trying it first with the children of parents in 
easy circumstances, and he laid his plan before the govern- 
ment at Milan, which approved of it immediately, by an 
imperial decree of August 30, 1829, in which M. Aporti 
was requested * to inform the government from time to time 
of the working of the new institution, it being a most im- 
portant desideratum to have a collection of facts in order 
that, at a future time, a greater extension might be given to 
similar establishments, should they prove useful.’ Tliis first 
essay having succeeded, Aporti in the following year reverted 
to his original purpose, namely, that of opening infant schools 
for the children of the poor, to be supported by charitable 
contributions. This plan being likewise laid before the 
government was approved by a decree of the 31st August, 
1830. Sufficient subscriptions were obtained' to enable 
thirty-four little boys to be admitted in the first year. In 
January, 1833, Aporti opened an infant school for girls, and 
at the end of the same year ninety-four boys and forty-six 
girls were educated gratis in the infant schools of Cremona. 
ChildTen of poor artizans, or of widowed mothers, from 
two years and a half to six years of age, are admitted at 
eight in the morning and remain there till sunset, and are 
supplied with dinner at the expense of the institution. 
Defendente Sacchi, a writer of some note in Italy, visited the 
infant schools of Cremona, in October, 1833: — 

‘ I saw the children in each ’school receiving the first useful im- 
pressions on their tender minds; I saw them walking three by three 
in the court, the oldest teaching the step to the younger ones ; I 
heard them sing religious hymns, not in Latin, but in the Italian 
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language, the words of which are adapted to their comprehension ; 
and lastly, I was present at one o’clock ‘when they all sat down 
round the tables, each with his basin of wholesome minestra before 
him. I was really affected at the sigjit, and was comforted at the 
idea that these are among the purest fruits of modern civilization ; 
and I repeated the words of the excellent Lambruschini, that these 
are truly revelations of the spirit of wisdom and of charity, which 
is thus preparing in the nifant generation a race worthy of new' and 
brighter destinies for the Wrld.’ 

Aporti has published a manual for infant schools : Manuale 
di Educazione ed Ammaestr amenta per le Senate Infantili, 
The book is divided into two parts. In the first he shows 
the many errors committed by parents in the physical, moral, 
and intellectual education of their children, and he suggests 
how to avoid similar mistakes for the future. With regard 
to moral education, Aporti insists especially on the import- 
ance of domestic example : — 

‘ It is that which makes the deepest and the most lasting impres- 
sions on the minds of children ; it is, therefore, a most sacred duty 
both of parents and teachers so to conduct themselves as to give 
them none but good examples. If those who are aboiu children of 
tender years were virtuous, the great majority of children would 
grow virtuous likewise. Maxima dehetur pnero reverentia : An 
infant should never witness actions, or hear words from which he 
may derive wrong notions of conduct and morality. Parents ought 
to abstain in the presence of children from speaking ill of other 
people, as this is apt to engender contempt and antisocial feelings. 
Harshness towards the poor or the unfortunate, derision of the de- 
formed, gluttony, drunkenness, pilfering, falsehood, indeceilcy in 
words or actions, all these are sure to contaminate the minds of 
children if they see their parents indulge in such habits. Squabbles 
between father and motlier, recriminations, hard words, tend to 
destroy filial respect. It is from this last fruitful source that the 
disorders of the lower classes are chiefly derived.* 

The second part of Aporti’s Manual treats of the method 
pursued in his infant schools. Children are made acquainted 
with the names of familiar objects, classed systematically, — 
for example, the parts of the human body, articles of 'll res s, 
furniture, and of food, names of various kinds of buildings, 
and their resj)ective parts, domestic and agricultural imple- 
ments, the names of the most common natural products, 
divided into animal, vegetable, and mineral. This is done 
either by showing to the children the actual object or a good 
model or print of it, yiaking them notice its shape, colour, 
and other accidents, and drawing their attention to the 
similarity or shades of difference betweeh various species of 
the same class or genus* The prints used are chosen from 
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the best of their kind, so as to awaken in the child a taste 
for beauty. The chil^ea are taught to spell, and to pro- 
nounce each syllable distinctly. They are also made to learn 
by heart a certain number of words every day, increasing 
the number gradually ; and they are afterwards taught 
writing and ciphering. With regard to moral and religious 
education, prayers are said morning, noon, and evening, in 
the Italian language ; they are taken from the Scripture or 
the Liturgy, the Lord’s Prayer always forming a part of them. 
Psalms selected from Mattel’s Italian translation are sung 
and at the same time learnt by heart. An abridgment of the 
historical part of the Scriptures has been arranged in form of 
a dialogue between the teacher and the pupils. The dis- 
cipline ofthe school, the subordination required from all the 
pupils, and the kindness shown to them at the same time, 
all contribute to the object of moral education. When little 
altercations occur between the children, the subject of them 
is attentively and patiently investigated by the teacher, and 
the true bearing and reason of the case explained to^he dis- 
putants as clearly as possible, so as to make their judgment 
satisfied, while the opportunity is taken of impressing them 
with a sense of the necessity of mutual indulgence and of 
reciprocal justice. Three times a day the children walk out 
and play in the court or garden, and in the school itself they 
frequently walk up and down by squads, and are taught to 
keep the step and hold themselves upright. The essential 
principle of the whole system is to make the children feel an 
interest in all they do, so that their exercises shall be an 
amusement rather than a task. 

Lambrusjchini having communicated to the Academy of the 
Georgofili, in July, 1833, the report of Aporti’s infant school, 
a subscription was immediately made for the purpose of open- 
ing at Florence a school similar to those of Cremona. Piero 
Guicciardini, a Florentine nobleman, who like Ridolfi, Tempi, 
Capponi, and -others, reflects honour upon his order, under- 
took the management of the projected institution, which was 
opened in April, 1834, to some of the poorer children of 
Florence. Other infant schools have been formed at Pisa, 
Prato, and Leghorn^ The last contained, in 183^, about fifty 
children. We sincerely wish that the example may spread 
to other parts of Italy. 

At Siena, the Cavaliere Spannocchi and some of his friends 
have opened at their own expense a school for young arti- 
zans, for one hour every day, where they are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Twice a year prizes are distributed 
to the most deserving. It is remarkable that the hour ap- 
Apuil— July, 1835, C 
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pointed 13 from twelve to one, which is the time allowed to 
journeymen for their dinner, and yet many choose to attend 
the school in preference. The Marquis Tempi has founded 
at Florence a school in which artizans receive instruction in 
geometry, mechanics, and dynamics, from Dupin’s courses. 

The Abate Lambruschini, whom we have repeatedly men- 
tioned as a most zealous promoter of popular education in 
Tuscany, established, in 1830, a holiday- school at Figlipe in 
the Val d’Arno, in which linear drawing, perspective, and the 
elements of geometry and mechanics are taught, besides 
reading and writing. After witnessing for two years the 
good effects of this institution, Lambruschini, seeing that its 
continuance was endangered for want of support, addressed, 
in 1832, the following considerations to the wealthier classes 
of the country; — 

‘It is now the business of those proprietors who derive from this 
province either th^ whole or part of their income, to decide whether 
it is their interest or not that the labourers whom they must employ 
on their estates should he men well acquainted with their profession, 
and in some degree cultivated in their minds and sober and regular 
in their habits, instead of having them idle and spending the holi- 
days, as many do at present, in the wine-shops with cards in their 
hands and the glass before them, or listening in the market-place to 
the trash of quacks and impostors. It is for all honest men in 
every province of Tuscany, to pronounce the sentence of life or 
death upon an institution, which if crowned with success will lead 
to the establishment of similar institutions in all parts of the 
country; but which, if unsuccessful for want of support, will tend to 
convince the indolent, the faint-hearted, and the prejudiced, that all 
our prospects of bettering the condition of society are mere vanity 
and delusion.’ 

We are glad to hear that the school of Figline has been 
maintained, and that similar schools have been opened in 
other places in Tuscany. Nor is Lambruschini blinded by 
epthusiasm to the many and great difficulties that attend the 
subject of popular education. He has candidly stated them 
in an eloquent memoir, which he read to the Academy of the 
Georgofili, in December, 1831, with some extracts from' which 
we shall conclude this article : — 

‘ Those who are averse to popular education may be divided into 
two different classes ; some are fanatical and prejudiced men, who 
hate instruction for its own sake, and who would restore the happy 
times in which kings themselves could not write, and were obliged 
to affix their signature by means of a stamp. But these are few, 
they cannot hurl ns, and they deserve no answer. There is, how- 
another and ^ Innch more numerons class of men, neither 
m^lign^t por frantic, who have no bad feeling towards the people, 
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but who fear because they miscalculate the consequences of general 
instruction, and fear it not only for their own security, but for the 
happiness of the people themselyes. They think that the lower 
classes will become arrogant, restless, dissatisfied with their con- 
dition, will acquire tastes and aspirations inconsistent with their 
means, and will at last throw society into confusion and cause much 
misery to others, without in the end benefiting themselves. This 
class of adversaries must not be treated as fools or as enemies ; they 
ought to be reasoned with, as friends with whom we differ in argu- 
ment ; remove their fears, and they will join us in the blessed work. 
We must examine their objections, and perhaps in so doing we may 
find something to alter, something to improve in our own views and 

system One great deficiency in all that has been done for 

popular instruction has struck me repeatedly. We have formed 
primary schools, we have simplified the methods of teaching, we 
have induced as many children as we could to receive elementary 
instruction. All this is right. But suppose the whole rising genera- 
tion fully able to read and to understand what they read, what books 
shall we put into their hands 2 We must confess, there is hardly a 
book as yet in Italy written really for the people. Bad books we 
have plenty of ; silly books are likewise in abundance ; we have 
also, it is true, numerous works of science, poetry, refined learning, 
or of elegant literature, but these are not the works fit for or useful 
to the children of the poor. Let us turn our attention to produce 
good elementary works ; let our learned men not disdain to write 
for the humblest classes of readers ; let us invite, let us encourage 
them to do this, otherwise all our primary schools will he either 
useless or dangerous. We lavish hundreds and thousands of sequins 
on a singer, dancer, or a fiddler, and we grudge a small remune- 
ration to the author of a good elementary book. Let people find 
in the practice of reading, in which we take so much pains to in- 
struct them, a guidance for their conduct, food for their mind, a 
means to improve their condition, a comfort in their privations, 
otherwise it were better for them if they had never learnt to read. 
In fine, let us bring forth good books suited to the wants and capa- 
city ot the people, or let us shut up at once our elementary schools. 

Again, is it enough for the people that they should read and 

write? Is not the immense majority of the children of men obliged 
by a natural necessity to earn their subsistence by the sweat of their 
brow ?*They may read good hooks in their moments of leisure and 
they may relish them, but they must work, their trade or occupation 
must be the essential object of their particular study. The instruc- 
tion we give them ought therefore to be mainly directed to this 
object. Our schools ought to be also schools of industry. Sciences 
have now fortunately become practical ; there is not a profession or 
handicraft that cannot derive infinite assistance either from chemistry 
or mathematics, mechanics or . physics. To instruct them how to 
avail themselves of this assistance would be rendering a real benefit 
to the people, a benefit of which they would soon feel the practical 

results liustly, we ought, while we cultivate the mind, not to 

C 2 
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neglect the heart of our youthful pupils. But this is unfortunately 
ih6 part least attended to in all systems of education. It is on the 
tjualities of the heart that individual satisfaction and dotnestic hap- 
piness mainly depend. The method of mutual instruction^ wisely 
directed as it is in our Florence school, ini^lit greatly assist this 
moral training. A school might be made the model of a well- 
ordained society, administered by impartial laws, rewarding merit, 
encouraging the slow, repressing the intemperate, equitable and be- 
nevolent towards all. But perhaps some other principle is wanting 
for this purpose besides mere philanthropy ; perhaps religion is re- 
quired to complete the work of the total regeneration of the people. 
Religion, it is true, has been often disfigured by the passions of 
man, and has been the cause of much misery ; but the shadows of 
error vanish away, and religion remains still the true friend of inan« 
kind, the comforter of thejpoor, the link between the various classes 
of society, the hope and comfort of all. It is perhaps reserved for 
religion well understood to effect the perfection of a system of 
popular instruction, which may prove at the same time a system of 
moral education. There is perhaps still a greater task reserved for 
it, namely, to find means that the people shall never be without a 
supply of work sufficient to procure them sustenance and decent 
comfort. This joined to moral education, and to intellectual and 
mechanical instruction, would be the real completion of the regene- 
ration of mankind.* 

Lambruschini's sentiments appear strikingly in unison 
with those expressed by Cousin in his Report on Prussian 
Education, which we noticed in No. XV. of this Journal ; and 
they seem to be on the whole true and practical. His con- 
cluding remark on finding mean's for preventing the people 
ever being without work, and for securing them a comfoT’table 
support, are foreign to the subject which he is treating, and 
tend to diminish the practical value of his proposed plans by 
mixing with them considerations that belong to a branch of 
public economy. 


GIRARD COLLEGE FOR ORPHANS*. 

The late Mr. Girard, a banker of Philadelphia, recently 
bequeathed the residue of his real and personal estate to the 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens of Philadelphia, in trust, to 
build and support a college for poor male vvhite orphan chil- 
dren. This residue appears to be very large, as the testator 
directs the trustees, in the first instance, to apply and expend 
the sum of two millions of dollars, part of the said residue, 

* A Constitution and Plan of Education for Girard College for Orphans, with 
an Introductory Report laid before the Board of Trustees, by Francis Lieber, 
Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard, 1834. 
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in erecting buildings suitable for the reception of, and in pro- 
viding an education for, at least 300 scholars, and then leaves 
the remainder of the said residue for the farther improvement 
and maintenance of the said college ; expressing a wish that 
as many children between the ages of six and ten years shall 
be received, as the buildings will hold and the funds support. 
The testator has given very special directions for building the 
college in a manner to secure its being substantial, healthy, 
convenient, fire-proof, and simple in architectural design, in- 
timating however a desire, that the elevation should be in 
good taste and symmetrical. 

Mr. Girard then proceeds to direct the early organization 
of the college, and due public notice of its opening. In- 
structors and other officers of the establishment he desires 
may be selected for merit, and not through favour and 
intrigue ; and it is his wish that, in the instance of orphans, 
priority of application should entitle the applicant to prefer- 
ence in admission ; that the food be plain but wholesome, 
and the clothing plain but decent ; that due regard shall be 
paid to the health, and, for this end, he suggests cleanliness 
and suitable exercise and recreation. With regard to instruc- 
tion, the testator thus expresses himself 

‘ They shall be instructed in the various branches of a sound 
education, comprehending reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, astro- 
nomy, natural, chemical, and experimental philosophy, the French 
and Spanish languages (I do not forbid, but I do not recommend 
the Greek and Latin languages), and such other learning and 
science as the capacities of the several scholars may merit or war- 
rant. I would have them taught facts and things, rather than words 
or signs ; and especially I desire, that by every proper means a 
pure attachment to our republican institutions, and to the sacred 
rights of conscience, as guaranteed by our happy constitution, shall 
be formed and fostered in the minds of the scholars.’ 

The testator then proceeds to direct the expulsion of such 
scholars whose habitual misconduct mild means have proved 
inadequate to reform, and the apprenticeship of those who 
merit it to suitable occupations, as those of agriculture^ 
navigation, arts, mechanical trades and nianuf^tures,** ac- 
cording to the capacities and acquirements of the scholars 
respectively ; and it is his wish that, as far as prudence shall 
justify it, the inclinations of the several scholars as to the 
occupation, art, or trade to be learned shall be consulted. 
And lastly, after forbidding the appropriation of the capital 
to meet the current expenses of the year, and directing the 
investing of any surplus income, thereafter to be and remain 
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pJitt of the capital, he inserts the following singula^ pro- 
yision : — 

‘ I enjoin and require that no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister 
bf any sect whatsoever shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty 
whatever in the said college ; nor shall any such person ever be 
admitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises appro- 
priated to the purposes of the said college. In making this restric- 
tion, I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or person 
whatsoever ; but as there is such a multitude of sects, and such a 
diversity of opinion amongst them, I desire to keep the tender minds 
of orphans who are to derive advantage from this bequest free from 
the excitement which clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy 
are so apt to produce ; my desire is, that all the instructors and 
teachers in the college shall take pains to instil into the minds of 
the scholars the purest principles of morality, so that, on their 
entrance into active life, they may, from inclination and habit, evince 
benevolence towards their fellow-creatures, and a love of truth, 
sobriety, and industry, adopting, at the same time, such religious 
tenets as their matured reason may enable them to prefer.’ 

In all new countries so great a proportion of the resources 
of each individual is required for his actual wants, that the 
coilllnunity to which he belongs is able to levy but small 
contributions upon him for purposes of public utility; and 
as there are no accumulated stores bequeathed in former 
times to resort to, education, arts, and sciences, all matters, 
in fact, which do not immediately relate to the sustenance 
of the individual and actual security of the state, run great 
risk of being neglected. A* bequest, therefore, such as that 
of Mt. Girard, cannot but be of the highest importance to 
the state of Pennsylvania. The trustees indeed appear to 
have considered such to be the case, and accordingly, before 
attempting to act in execution of the will, they have directed 
Dr. Lieber to draw up a plan for the college, and to report it 
to them. 

Dr. Lieber s plan of education for the Girard College of 
Orphans, with an introductory Report printed by order of the 
Board of Trustees, is now before us ; and as plans similar in 
many respects have gained attention in England, it may, 
perhapls, be instructive at this moment, when the subject of 
national editfcation is under the consideration of the House 
of Commons, to see whether we can derive any useful hints 
from the plan of education proposed for this new college. 

That part of the will of Mr. Girard which relates to the 
eXOlusion of the ministers of religion from his college, ap- 

E fears to have made a considerable sensation at Philadelphia. 

Ifeforfe, therefore, Entering upon other points, Dr. Lieber 
fiifat disOusses this, and arrives at the conclusion that although 
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Mr. Girard excluded the ministers of religion, it was not his 
wish that religion should be excluded also. If Dr. Liebfer’s 
conclusion is allowed^ instruction irt religion will be secbted 
to the college, and it is unnecessary to enter into the argu- 
ment by which he arrives at this conclusion. We should, 
however, be sorry to see the doctor’s rules of construction 
of wills adopted in other instances, as in the present case his 
construction is clearly and undoubtedly not the meaning 
of the testator^ who certainly intended that there should be 
no religious instruction. 

Dr. Lieber conceives Mr. Girard intended that an educa- 
tion better than is at present given at the primary schools in 
America, a sound, and as circumstances may perinit, a 
superior education, should be given. 

' But there are, perhaps,* he says, ‘ sbmC individuals in our 
country, I know there are not many, who fear that a superior, a 
thorough education, would produce in the scholars a distaste 
against their future practical pursuits. I believe the contrary, and 
experience bears me out. The scholars will learn how much any 
honest occupation can be ennobled ; how its whole sphere can be 
expanded by knowledge, arid, at the same time, how difficult it is to 
know too much for any kind of art or trade. The excellent Poly- 
technic School in Vienna, which may be termed an university for 
artizans, since all the sciences necessary for them, and all the chief 
mechanical arts, are studied and practised there, has never yet 
repented its imparting knowledge to mechanics ; but, on the con- 
trary, it has been found to exercise the most salutary influence upon 
all the arts and trades, to procure to the Austrian mechanic sources 
of wealth which were unknown Id him before, and to increase the 
national wealth by the production of articles superior to those in 
neighbouring states. 

‘ I cannot help believing that this fear arises, almost always, from 
a very deficient acquaintance with the nature and effects of know- 
ledge and science in other countries than ours, often from a base 
anxiety to prevent its all -penetrating effects. A distinguished 
writer of our country has justly observed, that the college would 
only be so much more republican in its character if it were to offer 
a sciegtific education to meritorious and poor youths. Machiavelli 
says, “ After him who teaches men true religion, he is the greatest 
benefactor who collects them into towns and villages, and establishes 
governments among them and I would add, if ILiriay add any- 
thing to the words of that great and noble mail, that after him who 
thus civilizes man, he is the greatest benefactor of a nation who 
raises the standard of education. If you raise, the standard of 
education for a certain class and certain branches, by the system 
which you will establish in the college, it will have the most salutary 
effect oil the whole community at large. 

‘ But what is a sound intellectual education ? I Cbriceive it to 
be that which trains the rimirid well, and stores the mind well. The 
mind is well trained when the education, adapting itself to the 
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capacities and age of the scholar, leads him to think for himself, to 
judge and reason cautiously and correctly, to be ever awake to 
everything that surrounds him ; when it imparts to him a true love 
of knowledge and inquiry, and a sincere love of truth, which makes 
him willingly obey its voice, and give up prejudices for better infor- 
mation, 

* The mind is well stored, if knowledge, the most desirable accord- 
ing to the means at our disposal, the allotted time, the wants of 
society in general, and the future destination^ of the scholar, is im- 
parted to it. What shall be taught? To find out those subjects 
which may be peculiar to Girard College, the surest way will be to 
ascertain what are the demands of our age, what are the demands 
of our country, what are the demands of the testator? Happily 
they all agree. 

‘ That numerous class of men which is occupied in producing, 
obtaining, fashioning, changing, transporting, and exchanging 
materia], and subduing matter by the application of knowledge 
derived from experience and science, and which, as I have already 
stated, has been of late appropriately called the industrial class, 
has, ever since the rise of free cities in the northern part of Italy, 
and the consequent and still more important growth of the free 
imperial cities and Hanse towns of Germany, steadily gone on 
increasing in importance both social and political, until we find it in 
modern limes by far the most important part in all free countries. 
Science was originally rekindled among the modern European 
nations by the revival of classical learning, and all institutions for 
instruction were planned accordingly ; but the increased importance 
of the industrial class, and the new sciences sprung up sirfte that 
period, created a new want of learning and of adequate institutions 
to diffuse it, for which last numerous establishments have .been 
founded. They [are the polytechnic schools in Paris, Vienna. Ber- 
lin, Hanover, Munich, Carlsruhe, St. Petersburgh, and many others. 
If any country wants a polytechnic school, it is ours; the establish- 
ment of such an institution would be to support and raise in us one 
of our most national branches of activity, and it would therefore 
meet, at the same time, with the greatest success ; in addition to 
this, if I understand the testament right, the distinct demand of Mr. 
Girard is to form a polytechnic school. But the great diffusion of 
knowledge, and the consequent demand for it — for they go always 
hand in hand — has created another kind of institutions in oifi* time 
which we do not yet possess, and which yet are allowed on all sides 
to be highly desirable for us — for us, perhaps, more so than for 
those countries in which they already exist — I mean Seminaries for 
the Education of Teachers. Our population extends daily farther 
over pur vast territory ; knowledge is so indispensable an element 
of our whole social and political condition, and the demand for 
teachers Increases so rapidly, that we should — such is my humble 
Opinioti^ — ill fulfil our duty, were we not to make at once Girard 
College a polytechnic school and a seminary of teachers,^ 

* Many institutions of learning,* observes Dr. Lieber, * being 
based on the precise state of science at the time of their foundation, 
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and their power of expansion being too much limited, have, after 
the lapse of centuries, become inadequate to the wants of the time. 
This is one of the great differences between German and English 
universities, the former having a great advantage in the compari- 
son^, and we must carefully guard ourselves against committing a 
similar error. As the testator has left us at full liberty to arrange 
and jjlaii, so we ought to leave posterity at liberty to add to and 
modify that which we establish.’ 

This is a sound doctrine : the want of power, or the sup- 
posed want of power, to modify institutions to suit the wants 
of the times, has made us respect the wills of testators long 
dead to the neglect of the interests of the generation now 
living. Lord Bacon, in his ^ Essay on Innovation,’ says,— , 

‘ He that will not apply new remedies must expect new evils ; for 
time is the greatest innovator. And if time of course alter things 
to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter them to the 
better, what shall be the end ? It is true that what is settled by 
custom, though it be not good, yet at least it is fit ; and those things 
which have long gone together are, as it were, confederate within 
themselves, whereas new things piece not so well: but though they 
help by their utility, yet they trouble by their inconformily ; besides, 
they are like strangers, more admired and less favoured. All this 
is true, if time stood still ; which, contrariwise, moveth so round, 
that a froward retention of custom is as turbulent a thing as inno- 
vation ; and they that reverence too much old things, are but a 
scorn to the newt.* 

♦ We do not intend to dispute Dr. Lieber's assertion as to the superiority of 
German over English universities. His assertion may or may not be correct ; 
but hN inference is founded on an Incorrect view of one of the things compared, 
and his remark shows that he does not know the history of the English universi- 
ties within the present century. 

f It is highly important that this subject should receive serious consideration 
in England. We have from time to time in this Journal had occasion to ob- 
serve upon the antiquated regulations which have prevented the noble founda- 
tions of this country from effecting all the good which, under other regulations, 
they would certainly produce. Individuals who lived three or four hundred 
years ago could not, by any imssibility, contemplate the changes which have 
taken place in society from the time at which they lived up to this date. It is, 
therefore, absurd that rules which were made from a consideration of existing 
circum|tance8, and which in existing circumstances were often very good, should 
be allowed to remain in force when those circumstances have changed. An 
adherence to original rules, when such rules are no longer applicable owing to 
change of circumstances, is in effect to defeat the will of a testator. In the 
instance of private property, an individual by a rule of law, called the rule against 
perpetuities, is not allowed to fetter an inheritance beyond a life or lives in 
being and twenty-one years afterwards ; the average of which time has been 
calculated to amount to 70 years. For a longer time than this it cannot bo 
conceived that the circumstances of a family can be foreseen ; and for this 
reason the law gjves the power to the individual in possession at the expira- 
tion of that period to remodel the limit^ions of the property to suit the 
altered position of the family in society, i'ollowing this example, might not 
some very salutary regulations be laid down with regard to property given for 
public purposes ? Nothing can be more absurd than to adhere to the letter 
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Dr. Lieber proceeds — 

* As to the sciences and subjects in g^eneral which are to be taught 
in the colleges, we ought to guard against two kinds of extremes 
into which those who are charged with the education of youth not 
unfrequently fall, 

‘ In Gerniany, the scientific spirit so diffused over that whole 
country, and a certain want of practical sense sometimes induces 
persons to consider usefulness if brought into any connexion with 
science with a kind of disdain. It is as if they fear to degrade 
science if they bring it down tp the Concerns of men ; as If it were 
derogatory to a learned man to occupy himself with that which con- 
cerns by far the greatest majority of mankind — whilst in this 
country, some persons attach value to nothing which they do not 
consider useful ; and by useful they understand that only which can 
be turned immediately to account, or which stands in direct connexion 
with physical well-being. By knowledge serviceable in active 
life, we rnust not understand merely that which can directly be 
turned to account in a certain occupation, but also all that which 
will contribute to throw light upon it, and to show its manifold con- 
nexions with other subjects, and the sources whence it may derive 
further light and information. Moreover, we must never forget that 
as science in general must always be considerably in advance of 
application, so the knowledge of th6 individual must be in advance 
of his powers of applying it. 

^ The chief means of a sound discipline in an institution where 
many youths are assembled for education, I conceive to be — 

1. Cleanliness and punctuality. 

2. Few laws and strict observance. 

’ 3. Scrupulous impartiality. 

4. Kindness of teachers. 

b. Constant superintendence. 

A person of cleanly habits will be orderly, and therefore sober. 
Intemperance is but too often the consequence of slovenliness; and 
even where it is not, we can hardly imagine it to exist with an in- 
dividual of strict habits of cleanliness. Great cleanliness has fur- 
ther the most salutary influence upon self-respect, — a virtue or 
quality, however it may be called, often much neglected in modern 
education, and by no means inconsistent with that spirit of humility 
which our religion requires. I have yet to mention that a person 
of truly cleanly habits must needs be industrious, (I speak again of 
the industrial classes,) and thus, of course^ will protect himself 

of a testator’s will and to neglect its spirit. It may be asSurfied that all such 
bequests were made for promoting the public welfare : shall they, then, in any 
instance be allotved to inflict an injury, or shall they be restricted from effecting 
as much good as possible ? We think not. For Ihia piirpdse k la\V might direct 
that the letter of the testator’s will, if not injuribits to the public, should be 
observed for the first 70 years, and after that period, although the objects and 
locality intended to be benefited should always be kept in sight, the trusts of 
the Will kheuld be subject to recousideratidn, if it be deemed expedient, to 
revitiom 
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against a number of vices. The necessary associatioh of ideas be- 
tween, and the mutual effect of, physical and moral cleanliness have 
always been acknowledged even in remotest ages ; we find the evi- 
dence in all early religious rites. But cleanliness is also of great 
importance in political economy and politics in general. Nothing 
raises so much the standard of comfort of a nation as general cleanli- 
ness, and it is thus that we always find that the cleanliest nations 
are, all other things concurring, the most industrious, the most 
powerful. On the other hand, as cleanliness promotes the feeling 
of self-esteem, and, at the same time, domestic happiness and com- 
fort, it promotes at once two of the most essential elements of civil 
liberty. The two freest nations of modern Europe, and the two 
most powerful (the one proportionately so) — the ancient Dutch and^ 
the English — were and are also the cleanest, whilst the two nations 
on the frontiers of Europe — the Portuguese and the Russians — are 
equally distant from cleanliness and civil independence : oppression 
and filth go always together.’ 

Mr. Lieber speaks of punctuality as being not only one of 
the most efficient means of discipline, but one of the best 
gifts which an institution for education has in its power to 
bestow upon the pupils. 

‘ I have proposed to divide the whole college into three moral 
classes: — The bad, the best, and those who belong to neither. If 
respective privileges are attached to the two belter classes which 
prove the confidence the teachers place in their members, the division 
cannot fail to produce a salutary effect.’ 

To the soundness of this proposition of Dr. Lieber not only 
does our reason but our experience bear witness ; for we are 
welt acquainted with a school — namely, that of the * Chil- 
dren’s Friend Society ' at Hackney Wick — in which a divi- 
sion of the boys according to moral conduct has been attended 
with the greatest success. We have several times before 
called the attention of the public to the management of this 
school, as ill a moral point of view it presents some very 
singular features. The pupils, for the most part, are poor - 
destitute children of both sexes ; many of them vagrants and 
thieves : many of them would, in all probability, have termi- 
nated a disgraceful career in this country, in the transport- 
ship or on the gallows. But these poor children, by the aid 
of a vigilant superintendence, are governed without the aid 
of personal violencie. No corporal punishment is permitted. 
Dr. Lieber, although he appears to condemn a system of 
generally, admits it to a certain extent in the plan 
which he has laid down. We look upon this as a great fault 
in his plan, and are Sorry that he cannot personally visit the 
school to which wO have just alluded, in order to be convinced 
of the l)osslbility of doing without it. After asserting, in a 
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forcible manner, the impoftance of making the Bible k book 
to be attentively studied, Dr. Lieber makes the following 
observation upon the subject 

‘ However I recommend the Bible, I cannot but urge, at the same 
time, the giving extracts of an ethical and historical character only 
to the young. Whatever may be thought on this point by many 
persons of the best dispositions, I cannot give any other opinion than 
that which experience and mature reflection have taught me to be 
the best. I hold it to be dangerous to give the whole Bible into the 
hands of children. There-are innumerable parts of it which are not 
only unintelligible to children, but which, if properly understood, 
may lead to alarming consequences. There are many passages 
which would acquaint them with things unfit for the youthful mind. 
Nor do I believe that the character of the Bible does at all require 
that they should possess the whole. The diflerences of ages, and 
respective capacities, and wants of the mind are as well an order of 
things decreed by the infinite wisdom of the Creator as the great 
variety of contents of the Bible ; and to act wantonly or negligently 
against the one, disagrees as much with the obedience we owe to our 
Maker as the neglect of the other can possibly do. The Germans 
have long been in the custom of providing their growing generation 
with such extracts, and I would ask those who insist that the whole 
Bible ought to be given into the hands of children, whether having 
done so, they read with them all the parts of it? Do they go 
through all parts of the Old Testament with their young pupils, to 
whose tender minds many passages cannot be but startling? But 
if they do not read all parts of the Bible with children, why leave 
the whole in their hands, and excite their curiosity to read those 
passages which we do not wish to make them acquainted with, and 
which, having all the attractions of forbidden fruit, they will often 
secretly search for? Do we not make selections in natural history, 
in history, in every branch of knowledge? or do we teach them, 
without any regard to age, all the sexual relations so important in 
zoology, — all the crimes, intrigues, and vices in history, so necessary 
to be known for its correct understanding, — all the vicious customs 
and habits of various nations, so indispensable for a thorough know- 
ledge of man ? ’ 

In the States of the Union nearly every male of full age has 
a voice in electing the members of the legislative body, and it 
is therefore highly important that correct opinions with regard 
to the social i;plations should be very generally diffused. Dr. 
Lieber therefore proposes to qualify the pupils of the college 
to become good citizens by instruction— 1. Respecting the 
political character of man in general ; 2. with regard to the 
history of England and America ; 3. with regard to political 
duties and their practical exercise. This part of his system 
he considers so important, that he has proposed to draw up a 
catechism of those political duties, which every man in Ame- 
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rica is called upon to exercise. 4, As to the mechanism of 
nations, under which bead political economy would largely 
enter, or which is political economy itself in its widest sense. 
The community and country in which we live, Jts industry, 
commerce, and productive power,— in short, the whole activity 
of that society to which we belongs are subjects at least as 
important in education as the knowledge of nature. 

Dr. Lieber next recommends the erection of workshops, 
for the acquirement of mechanical skill : his reasons are as 
follows : — 

‘ 1. If properly selected and judiciously used, mechanical arts are 
conducive to health, afford a convenient recreation, and being a 
great amusement to the scholars, become also, by the prohibition to 
practise them, an equally convenient punishment. 

* 2. They give a general skill, an art to help ourselves, which to 
the latest period of life is of much use. 

‘ 3. They give a general practical knowledge of the principles of 
mechanical arts, which, on many occasions of our lives, whether we 
are engaged in the practical arts or not, is called for, and always 
will form a ready nucleus for much valuable information, to which, 
without that knowledge, we remain strangers. 

* 4. It is another means by which we place ourselves in contact 
with the world around us — an object which I have already described 
as being highly desirable in education.* 

In addition to these reasons we may add, that practical 
acquaintance with the mechanical arts is to all but the 
wealthiest classes of society an addition to individual re- 
souiyes. There are many things which a little mechanical 
ingenuity can produce, which add much to domestic comfort 
and convenience, and which, if an individual cannot himself 
construct, he is in many situations and places often unable 
to purchase. 

Few are capable of so disposing of all their time as to be 
unable to employ some part of it to advantage in making or 
mending some articles of utility. The expense of sending 
for a carpenter is often so great, that many pieces of furniture 
in a poor maiVs house must always bear an untidy and shat- 
tered appearance if the master is unable to drive a few nails 
or mend the leg of a chair or table. 

Gymnastics and swimming make a part of tlJe plan before 
us, it being considered no less necessary to develope the phy- 
sical portion of the human being than the intellectual. Con- 
siderable stress is very properly laid on singing. Besides 
the humanizing effect of waking the sympathies by the aid of 
sweet pounds, singing, as a mean of developing the chest and 
giving a healtiby: action to^thc lungs, is of no small importance. 
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Dr. Lieber expresses himself upon the subject with great 
propriety : — 

* Pew things develope more the whole chest, and invigorate the 
lungs, if no Redded" predisposition to feebleness exists, than fre- 
quent, and let me add, scientific singing; because it is there only 
that the tone is brought forth in all its strength and fullness, whilst 
natural singing has always a tendency to nasal tones, which of 
cpqrse are of little use as to invigorating the lungs.* 

A subject is next noticed which we do not recollect having 
ever before heard mentioned in connexion with education, 
namely, the art of expressing ourselves in common conver- 
sation ; — a facility and happiness in doing which must be 
allowed to be of the utmost importance. . Dr. Lieber ob- 
serves : — 

* We speak an hundred times before vfe write once, and though 
exercises which perfect us in writing correctly and tastefully culti- 
vate also in a degree our speaking, yet there remains a vast differ- 
ence between the free and cultivated use of the “ breathing word ** 
and that of the pen ; it has therefore always appeared to me that 
the art of speaking well, not only on solemn occasions by way of 
oratory, but on all the many occasions created by the intercourse of 
men, ought to form a prominent object in every sound education. 
A person may write correctly and concisely, may express his ideas 
in a perspicuous and pleasing order upon paper, and yet be unfit to 
relate properly even so much as a short anecdote. That this art of 
speaking well is important everywhere will be denied by no one, as 
soon as attention is directed to the subject ; but in a country like 
purs, where so much business is transacted, so many affair? are 
treated in an oral way, it becomes peculiarly important. It would 
be the soundest, and in iny opinion the only sound preparation for 
the art of debating and rhetoric. In Asia, the art of relating is ac- 
tually taught, and we ought not to hesitate to adopt whatever is 
good even from that quarter. So much is the art neglected with 
Europeans and their descendants, that I find in the regulations of a 
large orphan asylum in Berlin the prescription that the boys shall 
be taught to do errands well. Strange as this may seem, who has 
not had manifold opportunities of observing that even this low degree 
of the art of expressing ourselves is rarely understood ? Were the 
art of expressing ourselves generally considered as indispensable, it 
would not have been necessary to single out this humble part of it. 
l<et us pbservS further how few persons are able to relate clearly 
and agreeably a simple incident or every-day occnrrence, to converse 
yvell, to give testimpny ip court, &c,* 

To drawing Dr. Lieber attaches considerable importance. 

‘ By drawing we endeavour to ^ve a representation of the form 
of things, and the form is the chief characteristic in nature, incom- 
parably more so than colour. He therefore that draws wejl 
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^ccustom^ himself to se ^ 'm objects of the,sensibl!P world the form* 
the more characteristic part ; hence his senses convey to his mind 
livelier images, end impress it w4h more distinct conceptions from 
which it works clearer ideas, Look at the difference in the descrip- 
tion of a landscape, a building*, an individual, given by a' skilful 
draftsnian, and ohe who has remained a stranger to this art. I 
believe 1 have sufficiently shown the importance of form in nature ; 
that the characteristics of things depend chiefly upon it, and it is 
evident, therefore, that a mind taught to perceive them clearly and 
easily will receive livelier impressions. How much, in modern edu- 
cation, the cultivation of our sense of form has been neglected, is a 
subject on which I do not \yish to enter here ; every day gives us 
proofs of this great neglect, and I was therefore niuch gratified 
when I heard one among you, gentlemen, expressing himself, some 
time ago, to this effect, “ Drawing ought not to be left at the option 
of the scholar ; a child must learn to draw as it must learn to 
write.’* ’ 

On the advantage to be derived for the study of quantity 
and its relations. Dr. Lieber remarks — 

* Mathematics have yet another great moral effect in education. 
They are the first science by which we can make it apparent to the 
youthfbl mind that there is order, and an order tangible by scientific 
inquiry in all the seeming disorder which surrounds us. Geometry 
affords us, in this respect, an incalculable advantage in education. 
A scholar finds that a space, however irregular its outlines, may be 
correctly represented on paper on a small scale ; and this humble 
fact becomes the beginning of an elevated view of the human 
mind. 

‘ I cannot dismiss this subject without once more urging the great 
necessity of paying, from the beginning, the greatest attention to 
what Mr. Girard calls teaching facts and things (and of course 
ideas) rather than words. But too often it is neglected in the in- 
struction in arithmetic and mathematics, and the pupils accustonri 
themselves to consider the whole science as something not much 
better than a play, with certain signs according to certain conven- 
tional rules ; a discrepancy which is pregnant with the worst con- 
sequences, the more apparent the more the scholar advances in 
mathematics, or the more he is called upon to apply them. 

‘ A^useful way of giving much valuable information, even to very 
young scholars, on the relations and properties of the great variety 
of regular bodies, both in themselves and to each other, and to im« 
press this information,* with the greatest clearness, uppn the youthful 
mind, is the making of those bodies of pasteboard and wood, as 
they are found in'German collections of models of crystals for the 
study of oryctogriGsy. It affords great pleasure to children or youths 
to make these bodies, and aids most materially in forniiiig clear and 
distinct notions of tke manifold relations of space.’ 

Dr, Lieber, after recommending the study of history, 
natural science, language, literature, statistics, geodesy, and 
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technology; each in a particular manner; and for the objects 
and purposes to which they are severally subservient, proceeds 
to consider the objects for admission to the benefits of the 
institution, and the (^cers who are to govern and superintend 
it. We must not, however, neglect to observe, that among 
other means of education he has not omitted gardening and 
the management of an orchard, a practical and scientific 
acquaintance with which he deems of much importance. 

Taking into consideration the description of children to be 
received into this college and their future destination, as de*^ 
signated by the will of the testator, — viz. agriculture, navi- 
gation, arts, mechanical trades, and manufactures, — we think 
that the character of the education is too high : men who are 
to labour with their hands should, in addition to a proper 
stock of practical knowledge, have rather the habit of bodily 
exertion than of mental speculation, which the kind of educa- 
tion here proposed will be most likely to induce. The gen- 
tleman who nas been employed to draw up the plan has, 
however, considered rather what advantages to his country 
can be derived from the immense wealth of the testator, than 
how the testator^ s intentions, as expressed in his will, can be 
best fulfilled. He, therefore, considers whether greater ad- 
vantage would not accrue to his country from educating 
the children with higher aims, and for different professions, 
than those designated by Mr. Girard ; and accordingly he pro- 
poses, instead of bringing them up as ^ artizans, mechanics, 
and farmers,’ to turn this asylum for orphans into a polytech- 
nic and normal school — two establishments much wanted in 
America. In doing so he will doubtless effect much good, and 
the great wealth at the disposal of the trustees cannot be better 
applied : but such does not appear to have been the intention 
of the testator, nor can this well bear such an interpretation. 
The generally sound views developed by Dr. Lieber give us 
reason to expect the eventual success of the college, from 
which we trust that the United States will derive every ad- 
vantage that her best friends can wish. 

The benefits of Mr. Girard’s bequest are limited to poor 
male white orphan children.’ These terms not only exclude 
females, and.children not orphans, but *also all children of 
colour. This exclusion may appear to those who are unac- 
quainted with the United States to be an illiberal restriction. 
But whatever may.have been Mr. Girard’s opinion as to the 
social condition of free people of colour in the United States, 
he knew very well that any attempt to unite the children of 
whites and of coloured people in one school is at present im- 
possible. Had his will directed that children of colour should 
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be admitted, the bequest would either never have taken effect 
at all, or some interpreter of his will, as ingenious ^s Dr. 
Lieber, would have proved that children of colour were 
nothing more than white children somewhat carelessly de- 
signated. M. Girard might, however, have founded two 
schools, one for whites and one for coloured children ; but 
even in this case, we doubt if the school for coloured children 
would have succeeded. The coloured people themselves are 
not competent to direct an institution of this kind ; and the 
whites, we believe, with the exception perhaps of some of the 
religious sects, would not undertake the direction of a college 
founded for coloured children.^ It does not, therefore, neces- 
sarily follow that M. Girard’s views in limiting his bequest, 
as above described, must be considered as narrow and illiberal. 
It is quite as likely that he saw the impossibility of founding 
a college on more comprehensive terms. The political evil 
of the broad line of separation between the white and coloured 
people in the free states of the Union, is not denied by the 
more intelligent and reflecting among the whites ; and the 
• evil is the greater, as there is no probability that the distinc- 
tion of colours will be soon effaced. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE STATE OF EDUCATION 
IN SWEDEN.* 

The establishments for public education in Sweden may be 
divided into four principal classes : 1st, schools for the com- 
mon people (Folk-Skolor) ; 2nd, elementary schools ; 3rd, the 
universities; and 4th, schools or learned institutions of prac- 
tical application. 

Before we enter upon a more particular description of the 
schools in Sweden, it is necessary to make some general 
remarks t)n the condition of the establishments for public 
instruction in this country, f 

Gustav Vasa reformed (1527) the catholic religion, and 
diffused^the protestant or Lutheran doctrine over the whole 
country. His reform was so deep and so well adapted to the 
wants and to the character of the people, that very little change 
or progress has been made in this way since his tinte. 

1 he. university of Upsala existed before the time of Gustav, 
as well as different cathedral schools established at the re- 
sidences of the bishops ; but the only object of the-instruction 
in these institutions, was to form civil functionaries and clergy- 
men, and so it has for the most part continued to the present 
age. 

* This communication is from Colonel Carl Forsell, of Stockholm. 

Aprii.-^uly, 1835. D 
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Great attention was paid in former times to public in- 
struction, and Sweden is much indebted for her past time 
of glory to the exertions in favour of learning of Gustav Vasa, 
from 1527 to 1560 ; Charles IX., from 1597 to 1610 ; and 
Gustav Adolf, from 1610 to 1632. John III. enacted in 
1574, that every nobleman, who was not a well instructed man, 
should lose his privilege of nobility. Charles XI. enacted in 
1684, that every one of his subjects should be able to read, 
that the curate should examine him in religion before he was 
admitted to the holy sacrament, and that nobody should be 
married who had not been confirmed. 

Both these regulations or enactments seem to be the true 
reason why the Swedish nobility gained so high a consideration 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, as well as why the Swedish 
peasantry has been hitherto regarded as the most religious and 
the best instructed working class in Europe.* In recent times, 
however^ other nations have far surpassed us> a fact which 
shows, more than any thing else, that nothing stands still in 
society, and that it requires as much labour to maintain an 
honourable place in the rank of nations as to gain it 

Many interesting inquiries into the state of the public esta- 
blishments for education have been made under the reign of 
our present king, and as a result of these inquiries, an elemen- 
tary school has been established in Stockholm, to determine, 
1st, the best methods ; 2nd, to what extent the different 
branches of science are to be taught ; and 3rd, the time neces- 
sary to acquire them. 

The definitive object of this school has, however, not yet 
been attained. Of late public education, and particularly 
that of the peasants, has been very much discussed. In the 
present diet, a number of motions have been made with the view 
of ameliorating, or rather extending and facilitating the means 
for the lower classes Obtaining instruction. Schools are founded 
or growing up every where. As to what course of instruction 
ought to be prescribed for the schools of the common people, 
the committee for the revision of public education, fqrmed by 
an order of the king in 1825, have given the following as their 
general opinions. 

€ 

1. — SCHOOLS FOR THE COMMON PEOPLE (Folk-Skolor). 

In every community, where circumstances allow, there ought 
to be established regular parish- schools, where youth may be 
instructed in reading, religion, arid the history of the Bible, 
Church-singing, arithmetic, writing, and gymnastic exercises. 


* There ii not one in a thousand who does not know how to read in Sweden, 
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together with swimming. Reading ought always to be united with 
the history of the native country, and the elements of geography, 
as well as with a short account of the constitution of Sweden 
and Norway, their situation and productions. A library stored 
with useful books of a popular character^ as is the case in 
various country-schools, might afford inestimable advantages 
for a more general diffusion of useful knowledge among the 
poorer classes of people. To writing are sometimes added 
lessons on the general principles and character of the native 
language. 

Elementary drawing (linear-teckning), which constitutes a 
branch of instruction in certain lower schools of Sweden, should 
certainly be a part of the education of all orders. It is com- 
monly confined to the slate, and consists, as is well known, in 
teaching to draw straight and curved lines, making regular 
figures, and, finally, in drawing various real objects. Symme- 
trical figures, or compositions expressing merely symmetry, such 
as architectural ornaments, patterns of vessels, furniture, &c., 
need only be drawn on slates during the lesson, and may after- 
wards be copied at home into books, with lead pencil. There 
is little doubt that those who after leaving school enter into 
trades, may derive the greatest advantage from these drawing 
lessons, which develope and cultivate a taste for beauty and 
symmetry of form. Such practice will undoubtedly soon have 
a beneficial effect on all the great branches of national industry, 
where the taste of the workman is called into action. 

With the exception of those parishes which have their own 
school-fund arising from the interest of certain sums designed 
for the purposes in question, and vested in land, or arising 
from certain taxes paid by the inhabitants, the common re- 
venue of a teacher in a parish- school, consists of voluntary 
contributions paid by the parishioners, and other accidental 
remunerations. The teachers are in general appointed by the 
bishop of the diocese. 

No particular method of teaching is prescribed in these 
schools, h^'t a wish is expressed that the mutual instruction, 
(Lancaster method) may be more generally employed, and for 
this reason a normal-school is established in the capital, with 
a seminary for the instruction of teachers in this branch of 
education.* Other establishments of this kind, which are 
not placed under the direction of the parishes, such as schools 

♦ The number of children in this school is about 240. Last year 23 teachers 
were examined. Teachers can obtain testimonials as to their ability in other 
Lancaster-schools, besides the normal-school in Stockholm. The expenses of the 
normal-school last year, lodgings not included, amounted to 2,200 dollars banko, 
or £180 sterling. 

D2 
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founded within a mining district, iron-work, or other manu- 
factory, are obliged to follow the regulations of the consistory 
or curate. 

Besides the stationary or fixed country-schools, there are 
also, in some districts, ambulatory school-masters, who proceed 
from one district to another, and remain a certain time in every 
station, in order to instruct the children of the neighbourhood 
in the elements of learning. None can be appointed to this 
charge without being previously approved by the curate of 
the parish. 

The obligation of teaching the children to read in books, to 
know the catechism and the history of the Bible, has, from the 
remotest time, been imposed on the children’s parents ; but in 
proportion as civilization has advanced, and instruction has 
been extended to arithmetic, writing, geography, and history, 
the duty of teaching must be transferred to particular teachers. 
This is the history of all schools. 

It is not known how many parish-schools we have in 
Sweden, but to judge from the printed accounts of the Consis- 
tory in Wexio, it seems that more than half of all the parishes 
are without them. It is, for example, stated, that in the govern- 
ment of Wexii), with 86 parishes, no more than 29 have either 
fixed or ambulatory schools. In the government of lonkoping, 
with 130 parishes, there are schools in no more than 25. In 
the government of Carlstad with 85 parishes, there are 40 
schools, &c.* 

2. — ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

According to an order of the Government of the I6th Dec. 
1820, the schools in question are divided into two different 
classes, viz. 1st, learned schools (Lardoms-Skolor), and 2nd, 
real schools (Apologist- Skolor.) 

In the following remarks on the organization of these esta- 
blishments, we shall endeavour to exhibit a sketch of their 
actual condition. Consequently it is necessary to explain their 
object and operation, as well as the subjects which <iire taught 
there. 

In the elementary schools, two systems may be distinguished, 
namely, hne for the literature of the classical languages, united 
with that of the modern, and the other for the last-mentioned 
languages, apart from classical learning. But the real sciences;^ 
are uniforrply taught in both systems. In the former system, 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as well as the three modern lan- 

* The number of schools in Sweden conducted on the principle of mutual 
instruction, or as they are by us called Lancaster-schools, amounted last year to 
323 with 19;G82 children, 
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guages are learned : a dispensation is however allowed from one 
or two of the last-mentioned. In the latter system, the French, 
English, and German languages, are taught, so that one of 
tliem may be mastered to the ability of s[)eaking and reading 
it, but the other two must be well understood. A dispensation 
from any of them may indeed be obtained ; all dispensations 
however from learning any foreign language, are given on 
the strictest condition, that the same time must be employed 
on a more complete study of another language. No dispensa- 
tion is allowed for any subject belonging to the real sciences. 

The subjects taught in the elementary schools are as fol- 
lows : (a.) real sciences ; 1st, religion, ecclesiastical history,^ 
and theology ; 2nd, geography, history, and politics ; 3rd, 
geometry; 4th, elements of physics, chemistry, and natural 
history: (6.) languages; 5th, the Swedish language, its history, 
and literature ; 6th, Latin ; 7th, Greek ; 8th, Hebrew ; IHh, 
French; 10th, German ; and 11th, English : (c.) arts; 12th, 
calligraphy; 13th, drawing ; 14th, gymnastic exercises ; 15th, 
singing church hymns with music; and (d.) all of which have 
reference to education in general : 16th, philosophy, elements 
of anthropology, or psychology, and logic, together with uni- 
versal grammar, and the history of human civilization. 

The principal methods of instruction employed, and on 
which opinions have been considerably varying, are three, viz. 
(a,) the instruction given by every teacher within his own 
class, (Klass-Lasning) ; (b.) the ambulatory instruction, (den 
ambulatoriska), and (c.) the instruction of matters, (Amnes- 
Lasning.) The first-mentioned is the method of late employed 
in tlie Swedish schools, by which all subjects taught are treated 
and communicated by the same teacher, whose care and 
activity are confined to his own class. According to this me- 
thod the scholar can be transferred from a lower to a higher 
class only once a year, and he must be equally advanced in 
all the subjects taught in the class, and those only can be 
transferred, who have mastered the subjects during the stated 
term. • Before the expiration of this term no transfer takes 
place, though a pupil may, by the progress he has made, 
sooner be qualified for a higher form. Instances of the con- 
trary case must only be considered as extraordinary exceptions 
to the general rule. 

The ambulatory method, which has hitherto been employed 
in the Swedish gymnasia, is distinguished from the former in 
this, that every teacher treats only certain kind of matters 
through all classes from the first to the last. The third method 
abo\e mentioned is at present employed specially in the royal 
military academy at Carlberg, near the capital. • Like the 
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ambulatory method, it is applied by one teacher through all 
classes of the establishment, the youths being, however, not at 
all bound to certain times of removal from or to other classes ; 
every one may solicit a special examination in any branch of 
knowledge, in which he has made due progress, and be ele- 
vated to a higher class, in order to carry to greater perfection 
this branch of knowledge, together with the pupils of this 
higher class, though he still remains in a lower class as to 
other matters of learning. 

The ambulatory method has been found more efficient than 
the instruction given by teachers within their own classes, and 
ought to be employed in all elementary schools, for which 
purpose new courses and books of elementary instruction are 
already prepared. 

The Gymnasia, which are the principal schools of learning, 
are commonly divided into two circles and four classes, with 
six or seven teachers, viz., two lecturers for theology, one of 
whom must read Hebrew, one for history, one for mathematics, 
one for logical and physical sciences, one for the Greek, and 
one for the Latin language. Besides these teachers there is 
an adjunct constituted who treats of natural history, modern 
languages, and other branches of learning : he also acts as a 
substitute of the lecturers. According to the regulations at 
present established, the term or period of public instruction is 
nine months annually. Besides the regular teachers, different 
teachers of drawing, music, and gymnastic exercises, are 
always to be found in these learned institutions. The average 
salary of a lecturer amounts annually to 120 tons of corn 

Learned schools in a stricter sense, as separated from the 
gymnasia, are divided into higher and lower. Of the first- 
mentioned kind are the cathedral schools, from which scholars 
may be sent directly to the universities. 

Some of these learned institutions, especially the gymnasia, 
are richly endowed, partly by private individuals, and partly 
by the state ; annual stipends are given in these places to some 
of the pupils. o 

The number of teachers at the said schools varies in propor- 
tion to the wealth and population of the neighbouring country, 
and other circumstances. They generally vary from three to 
five or six, with a rector (head- master) at their head ; their 
salaries depend in general on the price of corn, being so cal- 
culated, that a rector of a learned school of the higher order 

♦ A ton or tunna in Sweden, consisting of half rye, half corn, contains about 
half of an English quarter. More exactly: a quarter=:lll Swed. leans. A 
tunnan63 do. do. It is by law prescribed, that a ton of corn in the appoint- 
ments of functionaries must consist of half rye, half corn. 
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enjoys a salary of from 60 to 80 tons of corn at the esta- 
blished price, and the other teachers in proportion. The 
schools are under the superintendence of the bishop of the 
diocese, as ephorus or inspector. 

Once and sometimes twice a year, or oftener, there is a 
public examination of the scholars, to which their parents and 
guardians are invited, and on which occasion public testimo- 
nials are given them of their progress in learning, and of their 
moral conduct 

The real schools (Apologist-Skolorne), may be considered 
as a preparatory step for the learned schools, and partly as insti- 
tutions for the education of youths designed for commerce, o^ 
other branches of industry, more weight being laid in these 
establishments upon knowledge connected with ihe pursuits of 
active life, such as modern languages, mathematics, history, 
geography, &c. The number of the teachers is two, and but 
seldom three. 

According to the report of actual incomes, and of the com- 
petency of the salaries for teachers of elementary schools in 
Sweden, delivered by the committee for the revision of public 
establishments of instruction, the incomes were for the schools, 
in corn, 7,657 tons, and in money, 5,839 rix doll., 16 skill. ; 
for the gymnasia, corn, 9,4.53^ tons. The report in question 
is accompanied with the following statement, as to an increase 
of the said salaries, necessary in the opinion of the committee, 
for the progress of instruction ; viz., 12 gymnasia, at 1,225 tons 
= 14^700 tons; two cathedral schools, at 635 tons=:1270 do. ; 
12 complete learned schools, at 460 tons= 5,520 do. ; 6 others, 
at 510 tons =: 3,060 do. ; four school swith four teachers, at 275 
tons = 1,100 do. ; sixteen with three do., at 180 tons =2,880 
do. ; total, 28,530 tons. 

3. THE UNIVERSITIES. 

It is in general allowed, that a university, in relation to 
establishments of elementary instruction, ought to be what is 
called e higher institution of learning, but the same unifor- 
mity of opinion is not found, when the question is to determine 
the nature and object of the higher education, which is to be 
given at these learned establishments. • 

A university is generally considered as a seminary for 
educating functionaries of the state, where it is necessary that 
these individuals should acquire the knowledge which they 
must afterwards employ in the administration of various 
offices. It is true that the education of public functionaries 
IS a very important object in academical instruction ; this 
however does not express completely the total destination of a 
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university, and is altogether a narrow and imperfect view of 
what university education should be. A university, in order to 
be conceived in its true signification and extent, must be 
viewed as an institution designed to elevate to a high standard 
of excellence all those who possess a real native talent for cul- 
tivating science and letters, and have been sufficiently prepared 
by solid elementary instruction. It must be considered as the 
centre of the scientific culture of a nation, and as the focus 
of its whole intellectual life. 

After having thus generally described the nature and desti- 
nation of universities, it is necessary to examine how far the 
views above proposed are applicable to the Swedish establish- 
ments in question. 

Sweden has* two universities, which though established at 
different epochs, have nevertheless received nearly the same 
academical constitutions. They are furnished with three 
different classes of teachers, 1st, professors; 2nd, adjuncts, 
together with docents (private tutors) ; and 3rd, masters of 
languages, and masters for bodily exercises. The faculties are 
four, with the following teachers. 

In the Theological faculty : one professor in dogmatical 
(or doctrinal) and moral theology; one in the exegesis of the 
Old and New Testament ; one on the history of the church, 
and prsenotiones theologiae ; one in matters connected with the 
practical functions of the ministry, such as homiletics, cate- 
chetics, and pastoral theology. At the university of Upsala 
there are the above-mentioned teachers, of whom however, 
the Kalsenian Professor deiivers public lectures on theological 
prehotions, as most nearly connected with dogmatics. At 
Lund there are only three professors of theology, but a fourth 
might easily be added by raising the salary of one of the theo- 
logical adjuncts, and .conferring on him the character, title, 
and functions of professor. 

In the faculty of Law : one professor of civil and criminal 
jurisprudence ; another in economical and financial jurispru- 
dence; the latter has not hitherto existed at the university of 
Lund, but seems to be absolutely necessary. Equally important 
is a public teacher of the history of the Swedish constitution, 
administration, and laws ; this professorship however has 
hitherto been wanting at both universities. 

In the faculty of Medicine ; a professor of anatomy and 
physiology, who is also engaged to give instruction in forensic 
medicine or medical jurisprudence; another of. pathology and 
therapeutics, with obligation to treat on medical police ; a third 
of materia medica, and pharmacy ; a fourth of surgery and 
midwifery, is at present established at Lund. In the university 
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of Upsala this professorship is connected with the duties of 
the teacher of anatomy and physiology. 

In the faculty of Philosophy : one professor for the Roman 
languages and literature; one for the Greek ; one for Oriental 
languages and literature; one for theoretical, and one for 
practical philosophy. 

One for iEsthetical science, with modern literature and 
languages. This professorship has hitherto been united at 
both universities with the duties of the librarian, but ought to 
be separated from it, in order that both duties may be satis- 
factorily performed. This has been lately done in Upsala. 
Universal History.) These duties have been recently united f 
Swedish History, j at the Swedish universities. 

Politic-s. — At Upsala, the Skyttianus Professor delivers 
lectures on some Roman author; at Lund, no correspond- 
ing professorship exists, nor does it seem to be of absolute 
necessity. 

One for Mathematics,] Exist at Lund. In the university 
One for Astronomy, of Upsala, the Professor of Natural 
One for Physics, History is attached to the medical 

One for Chemistry, faculty ; but in the philosophical fa- 
culty, the Borgstrdm Professor delivers public lectures on 
Economy and Botany. 

Besides, there are in each faculty several adjuncts and aca- 
demical docents (teachers). The functionaries in the acade- 
mical library are : a chief librarian, a sub-librarian, an ordi- 
nary (;lerk, together with several extraordinary assistants. 

Various masters of exercises likewise live in the universities, 
as for riding, fencing, dancing, together with several teachers 
of modern languages ; a teacher of drawing, and a master of 
music. 

The salaries of the said teachers are specified in the account 
given below of the economical condition of the university at 
Upsala. 

This learned establishment, founded in the year 1476, was 
dissolved in 1583, a new high-school being established at 
Stockholm by the contrivance of the Jesuits ; it was restored in 
1593, after the famous council of Upsala, and established and 
enlarged by Gustav Adolphus, 1621-24. 

The actual income of this university arises from the rent of 
various pieces of property given to it principally by the last- 
mentioned king of immortal memory, as well as by his father 
Charles IX., and his daughter Christina; not to mention va- 
rious royal benefactors of later times, of whom Gustavus III. 
and Charles XIV., have made their renown eternal in the 
annals of the university. The income further arises from 
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lands purchased by the university with its own funds^ from the 
crown-tenths of several parishes in the northern provinces, &c. j 
from donations of private persons, consisting of landed pro- 
perty designed to furnish salaries for various academical 
teachers, or allowances for the students, &c. The university 
possesses various edifices necessary for a learned institution, 
together with a considerable library and several scientific col- 
lections. The income of the library is, however, so inconsi- 
derable, that this institution, although richly supplied with 
precious manuscripts and ancient works, is ill provided with 
new works and scientific instruments*. 

The incomes already referred to, with the exception of the 
donations of private individuals for special purposes, are as 
follows : — 899a tons of corn valued, at a low rate, at 69,734^ 
rix-dol., at 7| rix-dol. per tonf . The above-mentioned private 
donations amount on an average to 40,000 rix-dol. a year. The 
total of various capitals and properties given by private indivi- 
duals as funds for students at Upsala, has now increased to 
more than 200,000 rix-dol., and the annual income from the 
same to 10,000 rix-dol. 

The salaries of the ordinary teachers, which arise from 
the funds of the university, and are distributed among the 
various faculties, are as follows : — 

Theological faculty. — 3 professors, with 165 tons oS^corn 
each =495 tons. 

These professors, and a fourth, salaried by the Kalsenian 
fund, are thus furnished, with salaries. Three adjuncts, of 
whom two have 65 each, making 130 do., and the third has a 
prebend The teachers likewise have salaries. 

Juridical faculty. — 2 professors, with 215 tons each, = 430 
do. ; 2 adjuncts, with 65 do. = 130 do. Total, 560 tons §. 

Philosophical faculty. — 14, of whom 11 professors, at 215 
tons each, = 2365 do. ; 1 astronomical observer, 90 tons ; 5 
adjuncts at 65 tons each, = 325 do. Total, 2780 tons. 

To the functionaries at the library. — The chief librarian as 
professor of literature, has been already mentioned as mem- 
ber of the philosophical faculty. The sub-librarian has 75 
tons, together with 40 rix-dol. from the stipendiary fund ; 


• The income of the library has been lately doubled, and the librarian is trar 
veiling in southern Europe, provided with a considerable sum for the purchase 
of valuable works.* 

t The present exchange gives 12 rix-dollars and 16 skillings to the £ sterling; 
48 skillings = 1 rix-dollar. 

I A prebend is a stipend arising from a foundation. The lalary comes Ironi 
the government. 

^ There is lately instituted an adjunct, who must read the history of the law, 
together with the old landscape-laws of Sweden. 
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and the clerk 20 tons : Total, 95 do. The clerk has also 33^ 
rix-dol. from the stipendiaries^ fund. 

To the administrative functionaries of the university the 
following annual salaries are given : to a treasurer, 218 tons ; 
to a camerary (sub-treasurer), 115 do. ; to a contorist (clerk, 
as in a counting house), 50 do. ; to a secretary of the chan- 
cellor, 70 do. ; to a secretary of the university, 115 do. ; to a 
notary of the academical consistory, 50 do. ; to a cancellist 
(copying clerk), 35 do. ; to a procurator of the university, 
35 do. ; to the inspectors of the treasury, 10 do. Total, 698 
tons. 

Pensions to various academical functionaries and theft- 
wives amount to 750 tons. The salaries for teachers of riding, 
fencing, and dancing, together with those of modern languages, 
and a director of music, amount to 250 tons. Among the royal 
stipendiaries there is annually distributetl a sum of 1788 rix- 
dol. ; to the academical library, 750 rix-dol. ; to the hospital, 
450 do. ; to the botanical garden and cabinet of natural his- 
tory, 675 do. ; and to various other institutions, 545 do. 

According to official reports the average expenses of the 
university amount to 7654 tons of corn annually, equal to 
51,026 rix-dol. 32 skillings, at 6 rix-dol. 32 skill, per ton, be- 
sides 23,111 rix-dol. in money: Total, 74,137:32. The in- 
cort# is above stated at 75,419 : 32, at the rate before men- 
tioned. 

The debt ot the university to the public fund and to private 
individuals was, in 1828, 108,134:36.11 rix-dol. Her re- 
sources at the same date were 105,103 : 30 rix-dol., and con- 
sequently her real debt, 3031 ; 6.11 rix-dol., which has however 
somewhat increased since that time. 

As to the southern university of Sweden, that of Lund, an 
official account of its econoraicaL condition gives the follow- 
ing results : — 

Her principal income and rents arise from the crown and 
church-tenth (Kyrk-tionde), as it is called, from various 
southwn provinces of the realm, to the amount of 5,934 tons 
of corn, together with the annual rent of 3,600 rix-dol.«of her 
capital out at interest, to which are to be added J514 tons of 
corn, as the rent of her prebends and landed property, as well 
as 490 do., as a portion of the general salary fund of the uni- 
versities. 

The annual expenses, according to the rate of salaries at 
present established, are as follows: — To 13 professors at 300 
tons of corn to each, and to one who is also pastor of the cathe- 
dral, 100 do. : Total, 4000 do. — To 3 professors at 250, do. each : 
Total, 750 do.— To a sub^librarian, 60 do. ; to the treasurer. 
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250 do. : to the demonstrator of botany and the prosector 
of anatomy, 60 tons to each, making in all 120 do . ; as an equi- 
valent for the late pecuniary incomes of the adjuncts, 50 do., 
are already deposited; in the nature of salaries during the life 
of the holders, 1514 do. are likewise enjoyed : Total, 6744 
tons. 

The expense last mentioned is to be reduced into the gene- 
ral salary-fund, according as the present holders die off, in 
conformity with the regulation of 1807, according to which no 
professor is hereafter to receive a greater salary than 30C 
tons. 

At present, however, the salaries of late established amount 
from 400 to 500 tons, including the aforesaid salaries. By 
this arrangement the salaries of the adjuncts, which to a great 
extent have been paid in money, will hereafter be paid to 
them in corn, by which measure they are to receive a salary 
of 50 tons a year, instead of 150 rix-dol. only, as hitherto has 
been the case. The ordinary salaries of the university are cal- 
culated at an average sum of 2,320 rix-dol. ; salaries of ad- 
juncts not yet changed into corn payments, 1243 do. ; royal 
stipends, 846 : 32; various annual expenses, 3500 do. From 
1809, however, to 1825, the public provision for the main- 
tenance of this university was so insufficient, that it was 
obliged to exceed it to the amount of nearly 40,000 rix-d^ 

How far such expenses may be brought within the actual 
income, will depend altogether upon the prices of corn esta- 
blished at various dates ; consequently, if these prices fall in 
any extraordinary proportion as compared with other articles, 
the income will be by no means sufficient for the necessary ex- 
penses, and the capital fund of this establishment must neces- 
sarily be resorted to. 

Private endowments and ^ipends , — The famous orientalist, 
M. Norberg, has bequeathed a sum of 16,666 rix-dol. 32 
sk. the annual rent of which is to be paid to a professor of 
modern languages, who thereby enjoys a special salary of 150 
rix-dol. ^ V 

The^ late professor Frozelius instituted an adjunct lecturer 
on economy, together with a salary for the same purpose ; this 
fund, howevdi*, has been mixed with the income of the univer- 
sity, and the ^salary in question is at present paid by the 
university. 

The capital .stock of stipends, founded by private libe- 
rality, amounts to more than 30,000 rix-dol., the income of 
which is distributed among various members of the university, 
according to the regulations. 

The respective faculties have the power of assigning stipends 
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to such of the students as have merited them by assiduity and 
good behaviour. Sometimes travelling stipends of consider- 
able amount are allowed to young men of talent, who after 
having finished their studies at the university, are desirous of 
improving themselves in certain branches of knowledge. 

The ordinary income of the library amounts to 800 rix-dol. 
a year, besides 100 tons of corn, which is the rent of various 
landed properties belonging to the university. 

The fiscus pauperum^ by which poor and sick students are 
maintained, has increased to more than 1200 rix-dol. 

For obvious reasons it is necessary for the maintenance of 
a true scientific spirit of academical learning, that the instruc- 
tion should consist of lectures, public or private, united as 
hitherto with exercises in disputation, repetitions, and various 
written exercises, by which the diligence of the student is called 
into active exercise, the business of the teacher consisting only 
in directing the diligence of the student to the most useful 
objects. 

The scientific courses of the various teachers are announced, 
at the beginning of each academical term, before the respective 
faculties, and regulated in conformity with their directions. 
It is also found convenient to have suitable books and scientific 
works published by the teachers. 

5Khe king, after having heard his council, appoints the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary professors ; the other functionaries of 
the universities are named by the chancellor, who is always 
the crown-prince of Sweden. The pro-chancellor (vice-chan- 
ceflor) of the university of Upsala is the archbishop, and of 
Lund the bishop of Lund. 

It is a recent privilege of the Swedish universities to choose 
their own rectors, who preside in the academical consistory, 
and to whose decision matters of^reat importance are referred ; 
the faculties with a dean (decanus) at their head, decide only 
on matters concerning the students of their respective bodies. 

To the consistory belong likewise the superintendence and 
management of all the literary and economical institutions of 
the university, its collections of various kinds, its landed property 
and finances. 

The academical teachers are in general bound to deliver 
public lectures in the respective branches of science, without 
any separate remuneration from their auditors; but private 
lecturers are paid reasonable fees. 

The total number of students at pre^nt at the universities 
may be stated at 800 to 900 at Upsala, and 400 to 500 at Lund ; 
an inferior class of students, called cautionists, are under the 
superintendence of academical teachers who guarantee their 
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proer^ necessary fpr undergoing the students 
exaunination within a stated period. 

, * preliininary to being admitted as an academical citizen, 

An AXAininAtion before the dean of the philosophical faculty 
And five adjuncts^ called Student-examen, is to be undergone, 
at which the candidate has to prove his knowledge of the sub- 
jects taught at the gymnasia and the several learned schools, 
This examination is not limited to particular times, but may be 
revested at any time during the actual semestre or term. 

The examinations requisite in order to obtain civil or legal 
employments of any importance are ; — Hofrdtts-examen, to 
be undergone by those who wish to be promoted to functions 
in the courts of law. The subjects of the examination are 
general jurisprudence, private and public law of the country, 
&c. Canzli-examen for those who are to be employed in civil 
and ministerial functions ; Gamer al-examen for those who 
seek admission into the public financial offices ; Bergs- 
examen, for those who wish to apply themselves to mining 
business, in which case the subjects of examination are the 
mathematical sciences and their practical application, physics, 
chemistry, geognosy, metallurgy, construction of engines, &c. 
To this examination none can be admitted who have not pre- 
viously been examined in matters belonging to the Hofrdtts- 
examen, 

All these examinations are public, and held twice a-year, 
at the end of each academical semestre or term, by the pro- 
fessors of the different branches of knowledge, who give testi- 
monials of ability to the students. 

The public Specimens required before conferring any acade- 
mical degree are, with respect to the philosophical faculty, as 
follows : — 1. An Examen theologice before all the professors of 
the faculty of theology. — 2. A specimen stili pro exercitio^ with 
a dissertation, defended by tHfe candidate as respondent. — 3. 
An economical examen in the elements of that science before 
its professor. After having given the faculty satisfactory proof 
of his philological knowledge, and undergone a previous ten^ 
tamen before every professor of the faculty, the student* is at 
length admitted to the examen rigorosum, in which an exten- 
sive and solid knowledge of all matters belonging to the philo- 
logical and philosophical sciences are required. The testimo- 
nials are modified according to the qualifications of the student, 
as : Laudatur, cum laude approbatur, adprobatur, admiltitur, 
&c. Last of all there is a lectio proecursoria, or public lecture 
on a scientific subje^, together with a dissertation pro Gradu 
Philosophico, written and defended by the candidate alone. 

Promotions in the philosophical faculty have hitherto taken 
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place every third year ; the number of doctors being commonly 
fixed at seventy-five. 

With the king’s permission the respective faculties can also 
bestow the degree of doctor on men of eminent talents, with- 
out their having fulfilled the above-mentioned conditions. 

Even in the other faculties solemn promotion^ are not un- 
frequently held, especially in that of medicine, provided a suffi- 
cient number of Candidates can be calculated upon. 

As to the theological faculty, the distribution of supreme 
honours is a prerogative of the king. 

The professors of the universities are as follows : 

AT VPSALA. 

* Theological Faculty : 

Bergstrom lately died. Thorsander is already nominated as his 
successor. 

Doct. or Dean Joh. Thorsander, Theol. Dogm. et Moral. Professor. 
Ch. E. Fahlcrantz, Theolog. Prof. Calsenianus. 

Ch. G. Rogberg, Theolog. Pastoral. Prof. 

Juridical Faculty: 

Doct. L. G. Rabenius, Jurispr. CEcon. et Commerc. Prof,, Knight 
of the Polar Star. 

J. E. Boethius, 4i|pis. Patrii et Romani Prof. 

Medical Faculty : 

Doct. P. von Afzelius, Med. Theor. et Pract. Prof. Emeritus, K.P.S. 
^ Ad. Afzelius, E. O. Med. Prof., Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences. 

H. W. Romanson, Anat. et Chirurg. Prof. 

G. Wahlenberg, Med. et Bolan. Prof. M.R.A.S. 

J. Hwasser, Med. Theor. et Pract. Prof., Knight of the Rus- 
sian Order of St. Wladimir. 

Philosophical Faculty : 

Mr. O. Kolmodin, Eloq. et Polit. Prof. Skyttian, K.P.S. 

Doct. J. Svanberg, Mathem. Infer. Prof., K.P.S. 

Mr. T> Bredman, Astron. Prof., M.R.A.S. 

S. Grubbe, Ethic, et Polit. Prof., K.P.S. 

E. G. Geyer, Histor. Prof. K.P.S. 

L. P. Walmstedt, Chemise Prof., M.R.A.S. • 

P. D. A. Atterbom, Log. et Metaph. Prof. 

Fr. Rudberg, Phys. Prof., M.R.A.S. 

P. Sjubring, Lingu. Oriental. Prof. 

T. H. Schroder, Hist. Litt. et Archeeol. Prof, and Chief Libra- 

rian. 

J. Torneros, Eloqu. et Poes. Prof. Adjunct, Professor of the 

Greek Langu. and of Pract. (Econ. 
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^ AT LVND. ; 

Theological Faculty : 

Dean or Domprost, A. J. Hellstenlus. 

DocL M. B. Ahlmarit Seminarii Direct et Theol Prof, 

Theolo^. Professor, Joh. Henr. Thomander. 

Vacant; Two Professorships of Tlieolofjy. 

Juridical Faculty : 

Mr. Fr. Cederskold, Jur. et Moral. Prof. 

Doct. J. Holmbergson, Juris Patrii Prof., K.P.S. 

Mediml Faculty: 

Doct. A. H. Florman, Anat. et Chir. Prof 
C. F. Liljevalch, Artis Obst. Prof 
J. Sonnerberg, Med. Pract. Prof. 

J. B. Pramberg, Anat. Prosector, Anat. et Chir. Prof., E.O. 
Philosophical Faculty : 

Mr. C. A. Agardh, Botan. et CEcon. Pract. Prof, K.P.S., lately 
nominated Bishop of Carlstad. 

Doct. J. A. Engestrom, Chem, et Phys. Prof 

Mr. J. Brag, Astron. et Phys. Prof 

Doct. And. Otto Lindfors, Eloqu. et Poes. Prof, K.P.S. 

J. Stecks6n, Prof Lingu. Gall. Germ, et Angl. 

E. S. Bring, Hlstor. Prof 

C. G. Brunius, Graec. lingu. Prof 

B. M. Bolrntjer, L.L.O.O. Prof 

L. F. Westman, Philos. Theor. Prof 

C. J. D, Hill, Mathem-.Prof 

Magister Sven Nilsson, Hist. Natur. Prof, Knight of the Order of 
Wasa. 

Vacant: The Professorship of Literature, and that of Natural 
History. 

4 . — ^SCHOOLS OR LEARNED ESTABLISHMENTS OF PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION. 

If, in order to exhibit human knowledge as an organized 
whole, closely connected in all its various elements, there is no 
expedient more suitable than to unite all branches of know- 
ledge in one cgreat institution, or university, where all may have 
their representatives and teachers — it must be admitted, on the 
other hand, that human civilization, if confined to a few men 
of scientific aad learned pursuits, must necessarily have an 
influence too narrow and limited on the affairs of the commu- 
nity, and on the labours and arts of common life. If institu- 
tions of merely theoretical knowledge are to become useful, 
scientific speculation must be stimulated by schools of practical 
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application, which will render scientific inquiries more active 
by bringing them to bear on the labours and the happiness of 
the great mass of society. 

Several of these schools of application have already been 
treated of in the preceding remarks. A few observations may 
be snfficienj: for the rest. • 

For the military order a special academy is established at 
Carlbergf where instruction is given in all matters connected 
with military science and art. At Marieberg, near th® 
capital, tliere is also a school for youths^ who wish to apply 
themselves to artillery, &c. Besides these, various establish- 
ments are founded with the view of improving the education of ^ 
those who seek employment as officers. At Carlskrona there 
is also a nautical school of greater extent. 

As to medicine, an important establishment for practical 
teachinjjr exists in the medico-chirurgical institution at Stock- 
holm, which contains a larger number of teachers than any 
academical faculty of this nature, and also treats the scientific 
part of the subject to an equal extent. 

For the trades, we may particularly mention the veterinary 
establishments at Stockholm and Skara, the technological in- 
stitution in Stockholm, and Chalmers’ technological school at 
Gothenbourg, the royal forest establishment, the central insti- 
tution of gymnastic ^brcises ; the Bergian school for gar- 
deners, the school for mining business at Fahlun and Philip- 
stad those for music and the Hhe arts in their respective 
academies. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE ACCOUNT OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN SWEDEN. 

Extracted from a Statistical fVork on Sweden, published in Stockholm, 1833. 


THK UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 

The number of students at the universities of Lund and Upsala 
was, in the year 1830, as follows : 


Name of the 
University. 

• 

Number of 
Students. 

Present dnring 
the Terms. 

tx> 

c 

8 ■ 
A 

H 

O 

s 

*C rj 

D g 

*-*73 

(m 

o 

Of Medicine. 

Students of 
Philosophy. 

.5 

*c3 w 

Z ti 
^ c 

O V 

Royal Stipen- 
diaries. 

Private Stipen- 
diaries. 

Upsala 

1453 

844 

336 

325 

86 


341 

37 

150 

Lund , 

632 

421 

141 

105 

56 


161 

52 

26 

Tolal . 

2085 

1265 

477 

430 

142 

534 

502 

89 

176 


April— July, 1835. 
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Name of the 
University. 

Sons of 
Noblemen. 

Sons of Priests. 

si . 

•X3 K 

3 -O 
CQ £ 

'S'H 

o 

w 

Sons of 
the Peasantry. 

Sons of 
Functionaries. 

Sons of other 
Gentlemen, or 
Stands Personer. 

Students 
below 15 years. 

Betw. 15 and 20. 

to 

(M 

f 

a 

0 

CM 

1 

s 

CO 

CM 

S 

1 

Above 35 years. 

Upsala . 

153 

334 

» 

245 

212 

310 

199 

11 

381 

699 

301 

48 

13 

Lund . . 

26 

165 

140 

143 

132 

— 

10 

210 

250 

126 

26 

:io 





355 

442 

199 

21 

591 

949 

427 

74 

23 


According to statistical accounts (vide Granberg, vol. ii. p. 208), 
the proportion of students to the whole population of Sweden was 
the following: in the government of Linkoping as 1:433, in that of 
Ostersund 1:448, in the city of Stockholm 1:474, in the government 
of Gefle 1:503, in that of Stockholm 1:510, of Nykoping 1:511, 
WesterSs 1:514, Upsala 1:626, Mariestad 1:652, Junkoping 1:653, 
Wexio 1:626, UmeS 1:683, Halmstad 1:780, Calmar 1:964, Qrebro 
1:1008, Mai mo 1:1165, Carlstad 1:1826, Wennersborg 1:1251, 
Wisby 1:1669, Christianstad 1:1675, Gothenburg 1:1879, Fablun 
1:1930, PiteS 1:2438, and in that of Carlskrona as 1:2606. 

Supposing, as is stated both in the last-mentioned account and in 
various other works, that the number of students is too great in 
proportion to the mass of people, and j^ater in Sweden than in 
other countries, it seems to bfe a natural conclusion, that the govern- 
ment of Carlskrona ought to lie in this respect the best regulated* and 
that of Linkoping the worst 

The author, however, cannot admit the supposition farther than 
this, that if students are unwilling to go to trades, and wish to get 
employment as public functionaries, it is to be feared that discon- 
tent rather than real advantages must be the result of their literary 
labours. The aversion to going back to the industrial classes, too 
often observed in the rising generation, or youth of our days, may 
indeed be attributed not so much to the usual pride of youth, or to a 
false estimate of the real difficulties of employments in the public 
service, which they are apt to overlook in consideration of the secure 
income ; but rather to the corporation statutes and economical re- 
gulations, by which parents who can afford to give their chfldren a 
good education, are deterred from obliging them to undergo an ap- 
prenticeship of many years to some art or trade which they could 
easily learn within as many months. 

* According to the German gazette (Politisches Journal) of 1818, the whole 
number of students m Germany amounted to 9,791, foreigners included; but if 
they were in the same proportion as in Sweden, they would have been 27,000, 
In France, during the year 1830(t;trfe‘‘ Le Temps”) out of 294,975 youths of the 
age of conscription, 153,635 were neither able to read nor to write. 

In Sweden there are about 324 young noblemen, between 15 and 25 years of 
age. The statistical account, before alluded to, shows, that only 179, or half of 
this number, frequent the universities. 
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The report of the committee for revising the elementary schools 
of Sweden, delii^ered the 13th Dec. 1832, contains the following 
statements : 

From the beginning of the autumnal term 1824, to the end of the 
vernal term 1832, matriculated scholars : — 

In the Gymnasia .... 1,754 

Lardom-Skolor * . . 5,742 

Apologist- Skolor . • . 3,699 

Total . . 11,195 


Deft during the same time — 

From the Gymnasia .... 1,467 

Lardom-Skolor . . . 2,934 

Apolog. .... 1,443 



^ Total . , 5,844 

With respect to age, 

Below 10 years .... 3,560 

Between 10 and 12 ... . 3,065 

12 — 15 . . . . 2,665 

15 — 20 . . . 1,778 

Above 20 .... . 127 


« Tota^ . . 11,195 

With regard to di tfe rent orders : rtoblemen 572, children of the 
clergy 1410, of gentlemen 3,499, of burghers 2,899, of the working 
class 2,815 =#1,195. According to an average account, there have 
been 1,197 wealthy scholars out of 9,427,4,152 in good circum- 
stances, 2,482 in indifferent circumstances, an«#l,596 poor. 

The number of scholars during the spring term of 18*32, com- 
pared with the population of 1830, was as follows : in the efty of 
Stockholm as 1:437, in the diocese (Stiff) of Wisby 1:293, in that 
of Strengnas 1:437, of Link^iping 1:465, of Hernosand 1:518, of 
Skara 1:546, of Upsala 1:565, Wexio 1:590, Westerns 1:652, 
Calmar 1:829, Lund 1:1085, Gotlunibnig 1:1097, Carlstad 1:1479, 
and in the whole country as 1:570. 

At The above-mentioned schools, in the year 1830, 48 teachers 
had not quite 10 scholars each to instruct. 

The number of elementary schools was 66, the teachers 282, the 
scholars 4,540; consequently at each school tlTere were tour 
teachers with 65 scholars, and on an average 15 scholars for every 
teacher. In the diocese of Linkoping there were 609, Upsala 551, 
Strengnas 483, Skara 445, Hernosan, 445, Lund 393, Wexio 381, 
Westeras 351, Gothenburg 297, Carlstad 158, Wisby 119, Calmar 
108 ; at Carlskrona the number of scholars was 10, at Helsingborg 
26, Landscrona 25, Ystad 31, Christianstad 32, Carlshamn 37, 
Hernosand 87, FrOso 57, Sundsvall 40« &c. 

E 2 
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The public schools of elementary instruction- at Stockholm were 

attended in the year 1833 by 1237 scholars. # 

During the last twenty years, a considerable reform has taken place 
in the schools, and this reform, which is still in progress, is tending 
to render them better adapted for the more general diffusion of such 
knowledge as at present is required in practical life. They have till 
lately been principally used as establishments for educating clergy- 
men and* civil functionaries, but since the middle class has begun 
to acquire its present position in the history of modern times, and 
since the sciences, applied to all branches of industry, have proved 
1o be of such great importancoi, the acquisition of these sciences has 
become a matter of necessity. • 

The sciences required for cultivating land on a large scale are so 
multifarious and extensive, that they may be considered as fully 
equivalent to all knowledge whatever; but how few possess such a 
knowledge, ^d where is it to be acquired?* Many of our landed 
proprietors leave the superintendent of their estates to individuals 
either totally ignorant, or with little practical skill in the most 
general branches^of agriculture. This custom has caused the rifin 
of many of these landowners ; and while they have directed their 
utmost efforts to acquire an income of a few hundred dollars, in 
Ihe capacity of public functionaries, they have lost as many thou- 
sands on their estates. A conviction, however, seems to be gra- 
dually forming, that science, with regard to agriculture, is by no 
means a useless product of the understanding, but rather a power- 
ful means of increasing wealdi. We may bope that the gentry will 
soon begin to prefer the les*ambitious life of a private gentleman 
to the imaginary importance attached to public functions. This 
will, undoubtedly, be the case when they are resolved to acquire 
the sciences necessary for understanding the rational principks of 
agriculture." Our liking of a subject depends on our knowledge of 
it, and .the more liie landed proprietors study the principles of 
nature, and the more their efforts are rewarded by profitable results, 
the greater will be their love for agricultural and other similar oc- 
cupations. 

♦ The present Diet has given 5,000 dollars annually to an agricultural insti- 
tute at Degeberg, in Weatrogothie.# The DiVector is Mr, Nonnen: there are 
already above 20 eleves* 
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Literary Statistics of 1830.* 


Theology, Numher of published 

works 

Rix Dol. 
121 valued at 40 

Skil. 

0 

Philosophy 


• 

11 . 

8 

28 

Philology 



29 . 

3 

24 

Eflucation 



32 . 

. 25 

44 

Belles Lettres (52 Novels) 



134 . 

. 92 

28 

Historical Sciences . 



88 . 

. 90 

26 

Geography 


• 

30 . 

. 26 

32 

Statistical Sciences . 



77 . 

. 2.5 

38 

Physical ditto .• 



20 . 

. 27 

0 

Medical ditto 



20 . 

. 11 

20 

Economy 



35 . 

. 11 

40 

Geometry 



25 . 

5 

32 

Juridical Sciences 



46 . 

. 14 

34 

Fine Arts •. 



4 . 

. 3 

32 

Miscellaneous 



43 . 

41 

36 



Total 


» 429 

30 


In the year 1S09, the number of gazettes in the whole country 
was *28, of which five were published in the capital, and the rest in 
the provinces; in 1833 they amounted to 80, of which 19 were 
published at Stockholm. The journals and periodical works had at 
the same date increased to 20, of which 15 were published in the 
capital. 

♦ Carl af Forsell. 

Stockholm, March 31, 1835. 


EDUCATION IN KENT. • 

There is nothing of higher importance to the general 
interests of a community, than the education of its members. 
Whether the various systems of education be right or wrong; 
whether their foundation be securq or weak ; whether places 
of education be well or iil-directed, are questions involving 
considerations of the highest importance to every community. 
We tcdvC it for granted that education of some kind is neces- 

* According to recent observations in England, every volume of 500 OS 
on good paper costs 12^. sterling. Printing, paper, binding, aflvertisements, &c. 
177/. steiling; fixed duties, 31/. 16s. Profit to the author, 22/. 9«. sterling. 

Of 130 works printed in London. onl^50 paid their expentes. Of 80 works, 
only 13 that paid came to a second edition. Generally speaking, one-fourth of pub- 
lished books do not pay th?i costs, and of pamphlets, not one out of fifty. Each 
advertisement in the English newspapers, be it short or long, lately cost 3 j. Gd. as 
stamp-duty, besides the newspaj er charge for publishing. Thisdtdy, so heavy and 
so pernicious, both to the general difiysion of knowledge and to trade, produced 
to the revenue of Great Biitain 173,000/. sterling a year. This duty has been 
recently reduced to Is. 6f/. on each advertisement. Of every work piinted in 
Great Britain and Ireland, 11 copies must be gratuitously delivered to certain 
public libraries. 
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sary for people of - aU classea^ this is, itideed» now a gene- 
raify acknowledged truth. But education may be either good 
or bad ; it is not enough that there should be education f it 
should be good education ; and education cannot be good 
unless it is systematically organized, unless it has certain 
defined and useful ends in view, and unless it employs means 
adapted to attain these ends. In a well ordered state, it must 
be the object to make everything subservient to the strength- 
ening and upholding of its polity, and in order to that end its 
members must* be trained under the superintendence of the 
state. This it is which makes it the interest of the state, 
and gives the state its right to look to the education of its 
members j to see that all who shall be so* situated as to have 
any influence upon its happiness or Safety, shall be, at least, 
not brought up in such a Way as to be dangerous to either ; 
for that wouJcl be to form instruments to its own da- 
mage, and, perhaps, its ruin. We may go farther, and say 
that it is a moral obligation on the sovereign power in a 
state, to see that education shall be directed to the attain- 
ment of these objects. The state, having such an interest 
in the education of its members, is under a paramount duty 
to see that any provision which has been given in order to 
promote education, shall be well applied. When funds have 
once been given for public purposes, the whole community 
is concerned in their prop'er application ; they become part 
of the public revenue, so far as their design reaches. We 
advocate no diversion of purpose, so long as ^e purpose is 
one not injurious to the State, no general app^^riation of a • 
specific grJlit ; we only contend that the trustees of such 
funds ought to be made responsible to the State for the right 
administration of them. Lapse of time has done much 
towards throwing into abeyance many noble benefactions, 
and so disappointing the •intentions of pious and patriotic 
founders ; but neglect has done more. They, whose especial 
iduty it has been to promote these good purposes, have often 
entirely neglected their trust ; and the very perversion of 
piiiposes thus caused has prevented the close scrutiny which 
^ ought to have been exercised by the public. For people have 
feared to expose themselves tg the odium attached to prying 
into matters of this kind ; they have been unwilling to be 
taunted with interfering; and, what Has been the conse- 
quence, but that th« public have been the sufferers ; and that 
what was originally framed and calculated for universal 
and lasting benefit, has often degenerated into mere sine- 
cures, and remaingr noW only the monument of former bene- 
volence ? We admit that. In the county of Kent and else- 



wherOi there areeilfiy endowmenta of e.diifetent description ; 
that there are some in which the designs of the founders are 
strictly adhered to ; and in which a conscientious regard is 
paid to the purposes of the institution. Inquiry cannot be 
detrimental to them ; neither wiW they seek to avoid it. The 
more they are known, the more will their usefulness jje ex- 
tended. 

We here propose to give an account of the state of public 
educatfcii in Kent; comprehending the schools for the rich, 
and the schools for the poor ; the schools for the highest 
branches of education, and those in which the most neces- 
sary knowledge only, the knowledge within reach of, and 
adapted to. those who are destined to the lower occupations 
of life, is dispensed. Our plan will embrace the endowed 
grammar school, detailing its purpose ; its date ; its founder ; 
•its means, or income ; the manner in which its income is 
disposed of/ in salaries to masters, in allowance to scholars 
at school, or in exhibitions at the universities ; the terms of 
admission ; with as accurate a statement as can be had of 
every necessary charge or expense, - endowed schools, not 
grammar schools, under similar arrangements, — proprietary 
schools — national schools, for the education of the poor, how 
supported, managed, and attended, — schools, on the British 
or Lancasterian system, — parish schools. If we can succeed 
in making such a statement as this with any tolerable cor- 
rectness, we shall have accomplished a useful work. If we 
can show pretty clearly the state of education in one of our 
chief agricultufal counties, we may form a pretty good guess 
as to what it is in the rest. A full and impartial examination 
into the existing state of education in England, especially 
with reference to endowments, is the necessary preliminary 
to all attempts at change and improvement, which we con- 
fideuitly expect will not long be retarded when it is known 
what great resources England •possesses for educclting all 
classes of people, and how unsatisfactory are the results 
compared with the means which the State has afits disposal 
for thS purpose of education. From its position and its i^- 
sources, the county of Kent is one of the most important dis- 
tricts in England, being populous and wealthy ; and personal 
acquaintance enables us to say fiiat it is amply supplied with 
means for disseminating education of all degrees ; and that, 
where endowments are wanting, as in the case of the poor, it 
is very remarkable for the liberality with which the requi- 
site funds are contributed. 

Endowed grammar schools form the fir^t division of the 
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subject. The metij)political city of Canterbury claims the 
first notice: from it we will proceed in alphabetical order 
through the several towns and places of East Kent ; those of 
West Kent will be given in a subsequent article. 

^ CANTERBURY. 

This city was famous in very early times as a seat of learn- 
ing. Theodore, who was consecrated archbishop in 660,* 
and died in 690, founded, by license of. Pope Vitalianus, a 
school or college, which w^ soon raised into high repute. It 
has been supposed, that Augustine had previously settled a 
school here ; and it is by no means improbable that he did. 
We may, indeed, safely conjecture that to every cathedral 
foundation a school was attached as an essential appendage, 
and that, in this particular instance, Theodore’s school 
was but a revival and enlargement of Augustine’s. Of Theo-« 
dore’s school, however, we may speak with certainty. It 
long existed in a flourishing condition : how it became merged 
in what was afterwards termed the Free School, is not appa- 
rent ; but, an account, which is given by Somner in his 

Antiquities of Canterbury,” of a suit in 1321, between 
llanulph, rector of -the grammar schools of the city, and 
Robert, rector of St. Martin’s, f and of the schools there, in 
which sentence was given in favour of the former, limiting 
the right of the latter to thirteen scholars, shows its continu- 
ance ; and Archbishop Winchelsey, who was consecrated 
to this see in 1293, before whom the suit was tried, was him- 
self a scholar of this foundation. Mention is again made oftit in 
137^ ; und, it is likely that the foundation remained until the 
time 6f the Reformation, when King Henry the Eighth remo- 
delled it, and formed that which is now called the King’s School. 
That king, in liis charter granted to the dean and chapter 
of the church, made the school a part of the foundation, 
ordaining it to consist of a master, usher, and fifty scholars, 
who were to eat at one common table, but the provision made 
by him coufS not long maintain this charge. He had at the 
s:«ne time imposed on (he dean and chapter an hnnual 
burden of two hundred pounds for the maintenance of 
twenty-four scholars at Oxford and Cambridge, in the advan- 
tages of .which it is reasonable to suppose this school was to 
participate. This endowment he speedily revoked ; and, in 

♦ Hallam (^Middle Agai) says G68. 

f The school of St, Aiartin’s was kept by * the Parson of St. Martin’s, ’ as 
Somner says, ‘in riglit of the church and by concurrent custome.* Ranulph 
opposed this right. 
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pursuance of the revocation, took from the dean and chapter 
more than an equivalent property. If the original intention 
had been realized and adhered to, the foundation would have 
been both useful and splendid. The school yet continues 
according to the terms of Henry’s appointment. The 
upper-master has a salary of 100/. with a house capable 
of accommodating a large number of boarders. The 
under-master has a smaller salary, with a sufficient house. 
Both are graduates of the English Universities, and clergy- 
men. The former is elected by the^ean and chapter, and the 
latter is nominated by the upper-master. The scholars are 
elected by the dean and chapter, with a stipend of 1/. 8^. 

•and hold their scholarships five years, their education being 
cost free. There are likewise two scholarships for relations 
of the family of Hay man, of which we shall speak in our ac- 
count of the exhibitions belonging to the school. The in- 
struction is classical and mathematical. Many eminent in- 
dividuals have been educated here, of whom it will be enough 
to name Dr. William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood ; Lord Chancellor Thurlovv, Lord Chief Justice 
Tenterden, and Dr. Herbert Marsh, now Bishop of Peter- 
borough. It was formerly for a long time resorted to for edu- 
cation by the sons of the gentlemen of the county ; and, from 
the cliaracter into which it is at present rising, it may be pre- 
sumed that it will at no distant date be their chief place of 
education again. ^ Of the masters,’ says Hasted, the historian 
of Kent, ^ who have presided over this school, many of them 
have#een men gf eminence, as olergfmen and scholars; one 
of them I can mention of my own knowledge, and vvhoev^er 
knew him will join in this tribute of justice to his memory, I 
mean the Rev. Dr. Osmond Beauvoir, late head- master of it, 
first educated here, and afterwards at St. John’s College, 
Cambrifige ; whose great abilities brought this school to the 
liighest degree of estimation ; who united the gentleman with 
the scholar ; one whose eminent qualifications and courtesy 
of manners gained him the esteem and praise of all who knew 
him, many of whom are still living to attest it, and regret the 
loss of him,’ He died in 1789. 

# 

EXHIBITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIFS. 

HAYMAN. 

William Hay man of Canterbury, September 29, 1625, 
enfeoffed twenty-seven acres of land at Warehorne in this 
county, five parts in six of the rent to be given to the use of 
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two scholars in this school ; the choice to be of any such as 
shall be descendec^ • 

First, From Peter Hayman, grandfather of the said Wil- 
liam Hayman ; and, of these, the preference to be given to 
the surname of Hayman. 

Secondly, In default, one scholar to be of the surname of 
Hayman, born in Kent, or descended of Kentish parentage. 

Thirdly, In default, both to be natives of Sellinge, or sons 
of parents inhabitants of Sellinge^ but subject to removal 
on application according ib either of the previous rules. The 
scholar chosen must be eight years old, and may hold the ex- 
hibition nine years ; and, if he go to any college in Cam- 
bridge, it may be continued to him seven years from the tirne^ 
of his leaving school; and, if he be admitted into holy orders 
within the first five years of the seven, it may be continued to 
him three years more.* 


ROSK. 

Robert Rose, a native of Canterbury, and formerly usher 
of this school, August 31, 1618, enfeoffed twenty-six acres of 
land in the parishes of ^t. ^ary, and Hope, in Romney 
Marsh, for the assistance of four scholars, who had been in 
this school at least two years before their going to the Uni- 
versity, with a preference to such as should be born within or 
near to the city of Canterbury ; to continue seven years, if 
the exhibitioner be unpreferred so long to some living of 20/, 
per annum above the exhibition ; and the exhibition to be 6/. 
per annum. f ^ ^ . 

PARKER. 

William Morphett, master of Eastbridge Hospital, cove- 
nanted, May 22, 1578, with Dr. Pay, master of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, with consent of Archbishop 
Parker, for himself and his successors, to pay tolhe said 
master 6/. I3.v. 4c/., for the term of two hundred years, for the 
maintenance of two scholars, natives of Kent, and educated at 
the King’s School; to be nominated by the dean of Canter- 
bury, and the master of the hospital, and to be called Can- 
terbury scholars. Archbishop Whitgift renewed and per- 
petuated tins endowment ; but, instead of the dean’s, ^ade 
the archbishop’s consent necessary to the appointment. 
Archbishop Parker also founded three scholarships, out of the 
rents of certain* tenements in Westminster, one appropriated 

♦ Sir H. Oxenden, T. Papillon, Esq., and otliers, are the trustees, and, with 
the heir at law of Hayman, nominate to the exhibitions. 

t J. Boyle, Esq., G. Stringer, Esq., certain of the prebendaries and others 
appoint. ^ 
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to the county of Lincoln, and the other two to natives of 
Kent, ecftcated at the King’s School. The value is about 15/. 
per annum. 


ROBINSON. 

Henry Robinson, by will dated May 13, 1643, devised 
property at Birchington and St. Nicholas, in the Isle of 
Thanet, to St. John’s College, Cambridge, for the founding 
of two fellowships and two scholarships |(or natives of the 
Isle of Thanet, educated at this school ; in default, for na- 
tives of the county of Kent, educate# at the said school 5 and 
in default of these to boys born within the diocese of Canter- 
bury. The endowment being insufficient for such a founda-f 
tion, it was decreed by the Court of Chancery, with consent 
of the college,* November 26, 1652, to establish four scholar- 
ships in the said college for ever, instead of the two fellow- 
ships and two scholarships. 

THORPE. 

George Thorpe, D.D., Prebendary of Canterbury, by will, 
1719, gave to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, certain mes- 
suages, &c., in the parish of Ash^, near Sandwich, for endow- 
ment of five exhibitions, to enable bachelors of arts to re- 
side until they take the master’s degree : if there are no 
bachelors, others may be elected after two years from their re- 
sidence in college. A preference is given the sons of orthodox 

ministers, and to such as have been brought up at this school. 

• 

^ BROWN^ 

— Brown, in 1736, founded two Greek scholarships in 
Emmanuel College, which have generally amounted to 8 /. per 
annum, in proportion to residence, the residue to be applied 
to the funds of the College ; to be filled by the master and 
fellows from the King’s School ; in default, from any school in 
Kent ; then from any other. 

STANHOPE. 

Georgb Stanhope, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, by will 
proved May 4, 1728, bequeat(|pd 250/. in New Sotith Sea 
Annuities, to found one exhibition of 10/. per annum, for one 
King^ Scholar, to be nominated by the dean and cliapter, for 
seven years, such scholar continuing at some college in 
Cambridge ; but the exhibition to c^se at the Michaelmas 
after commencing master of arts. ^Phe principal sum of 
250/, was transferred by the executors, and accepted by the 
dean and chapter. The reduction of interest having made an 
alteration in the annual value, and the exh^tion having been 
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vacant a few years, with the original sum and the interest that 
had accrued thereon, and a contribution from th^chapter, 
60/. additional stock was purchased, and the exhibition is 
now of the annual value of 9/. 

COLFE. 

Mr. Abraham Colfe,the founder of Lewisham school, gave 
seven exhibitions of 10/. per annum for scholars from that 
school at either ftiiversity ; and in default of claimants from 
Lewisham school, froi» the adjacent hundreds, and from 
members of the company of leathersellers, who are the patrons 
of the school, and possessed of the estates by him bequeathed, 
he directs these exhibitions to be filled up by scholars from 
the King's School in Canterbury, and from Christ's Hospital 
in London alternately.- But the leathersellers' company have 
for nearly a century past refused to admit the claim of either 
the King's School or Christ's Hospital, alleging a failure in 
their estate. Will proved in 1657* 

SCHOOL-FEAST SOCIETY. 

• 

In 1712 a society was formed ofgentlemen educated at this 
school. In 1713 they agreed, with permission of the dean 
and chapter, to attend Divine Service at the Cathedral, and 
hear a sermon on their anniversary in the ensuing year, 
preached by some clu’gyinan brought up at the school. This 
soon led to contributions for exhibitions at the universities, 
which have been continued with great succes^o the present 
time. The society has ‘limbered, and still number^ in its 
lists, many persons who were not educated at the school, but 
who have been desirous of forwarding the objects of it. The 
patronage and support of the dean and chapter have been 
constantly and liberally given. The sums invested at 
various times amounted at the meeting in August, 1^33, to 
20fj9/. 4s. 9d., and the annual subscriptions were then re- 
ported to be 95/. 8s. The exhibitioners are elected, as 
vacancies occur, after an examination, by some eminent indi- 
viduals selected for that purpose; and the exhibitions are 
holden with any others belopging to the school ; there are 
two now jn tenure. At the meeting in last year, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Wellington, the members 
of parliament for East Kent, and others, attended. The 
stewards are generally y^e Mayor of Canterbury, a prebendary 
of the cathedral, and two gentlemen of the county. One of 
the prebendaries, and a clergyman of the city, act as secre- 
taries, and the society has been admirably conducted by their 
management. '^|fcice the last anniversary,' says the Report 
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of last year, ^ twenty-one students have been admitted, and 
the school has again increased from sixty-two to seventy- 
three. The results of the* examination have been exceedingly 
satisfactory ; and though the effects of the system now in 
operation cannot for some time be fully developed, yet quite 
sufficient may be seen to justify the most favourable anti- 
cipations of. the usefulness and importance of this establish- 
ment both to the city and to the county at large.’ The ex- 
hibitions from this society are of the value of 60/. jy^v annum, 
may be holden at either university, and are continued four 
years. 

OF the exhibitions and scholarships previously named, 
those of the endowpient of Robinson, Thorpe, and Browne, 
have not lately been claimed. 

Th<? full expenses of a boarder, not a king’s scholar, are 
somewhat under 70/. per annum. 

ASHFORD. 

Sir Norton Knatchbull, Baronet, in the reign of King 
Charles the First, began the foundation of a free grammar- 
school in the town of Ashford, and for that purpose erected 
a school-house on the east side of the churchyard, which, 
when completed, he gave for its^se; and, having appointed 
a master, he allowed him a salary of 30/. per annum, which, 
by a proviso in his will, he directed to, be of perpetual con- 
tinuance, charging the payment of it on certain lands in the 
parish of Newchurch. This endowment, with several other 
necessary regulations, was confirmed by deed by his executor, 
Norton Knatchbull, Esq., afterwards Sir Norton Knatchbull, 
Baronet. The schoolmaster is appointed by the Knatchbull 
family, and must be a master of arts, at least of one of the 
two universities. This school has been in considerable repute, 
and is yet in some estimation. By the statutes, the master 
is obliged to receive as many boys, children of inhabitants of 
Ashford, as may be sent to him, and to give them instruction 
in Latin and Greek ; but of late years little advantage has 
been taken of this privilege, seldom more than one or two 
attending as on the foundation, while from thirty to forty 
attend and pay as day scholars, after the rate of 8 guineas 
per annum. The number of boarders is usually from twelve 
to eighteen, at present fourteen, the charge beings according 
to age, 35 or 40 guineas per annum. The instruction is clas- 
sical and mathematical. The house is well fitted for the 
reception of pupils. The salary is still 30/. Some years ago, 
the possessors of the estate, when selling off some lands at 
Newchurch, through inadvertence, sold ^small part of the 
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school land, upon which an engagement was entered into, 
that, if at any time the produce of the school land should not 
amount to 30Z., the deficiency shoifld be made up, as far as 
4/. per annum, in lieu of what was sold off. Sir E. Knatch- 
bull is patron and visitor of this school. 

, FAVERSHAM. 

Dr. John Cole, one of the chaplains of the Royal Chapel, 
and warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford, in the eighteenth 
year of King Henry the Eighth, conveyed to the abbot and 
convertt of Faversham, lands and tenements in this and the 
neighbouring parishes of GoodnestoYi, Hern-hill, and Leys- 
down, for the endowment and maintenance of a school, for 
the instruction in grammar of the novices of the abbey ; di- 
recting that the nomination of the master should be in the 
warden and fellows of All Souls, and the admission in the 
abbot, who should* allow him 10/. a year stipend, together 
with board and lodging. Soon afterwards the abbey was 
suppressed, and the school involved in its ruin, the lands be- 
coming vested in the crown ; and, though parts of them were 
granted away at different times, the chief part remained in 
the possession of the crown until the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The inhabitants h^ unsuccessfuUy petitioned King 
Henry to re-endow the scnool ; but, on Queen Elizabeth’s 
resting here for tiro nights, in the sixteenth year of her 
reign, they were fortunate enough to obtain her consent for 
its re-endowment upon such of those lands as Dr. Cole had 
originally endowed it with, which still remained *in the 
crown. By charter, in her eighteenth year, she granted, that 
the mayor, jurats, and commonalty of the town of Fa- 
versham, and their successors, should be governors of the 
revenues of the school, to be called ‘ The free Grammar-school 
of Elizabeth, Queen of England, in Faversham/ and that 
they should be a corporation for that purpose, and have a 
common seal; that the warden, or sub-warden, and six 
seniof^fellows, of All Souls’ College, should nominate the 
schoolmaster ; that they, together with the mayor, jurats, and 
commonalty, should make rules and statutes for the govern- 
ment o^the school; and, upon vacancy of master, if one 
should not be appointed, as aforesaid, within two months, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should appoint one. In the year 
1682, the school-house was erected on the north side of the 
churchyard, by a voluntary assessment upon the whole town. 
The estate belonging to this school, and by which it is sujd- 
ported, is comprised in one farm of about a hundred acres of 
land, situate a mile from the town, of the supposed annual 
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value of 180/. The master is required by the statutes^ to re- 
ceive boys resident within the town of Faversham, or within 
five miles thereof, for five years, provided they be between 
the ages of eight and fifteen. The educatipn is classical, and 
instruction is given in other branches on very moderate terms. 
Proper advantage has seldom been taken of this valuable en- 
dowment : the number of boys has not generally exceeded 
ten* and at present is only eight. The Rev. John Birt, D.D., 
late head-master of the king's school at Canterbury, is the 
master, and also the vicar of the parish. His appointment 
is recent. He receiver boarders at 60 guineas per annum, 
and at 100 guineas, according to circumstances. ^ 

FOLKESTONE. 

A grammar-school was founded in this town by Sir Eliab 
Harvey, in 1674, for twenty children to be taught gratis. 
The endowment is a farm in the parish of Lympne, now let 
at 60/. per annum. Formerly, the master was paid 10/. for 
two years, and the whole yearly produce of the farm for the 
third year: his average salary was 25/. per annum. The 
overplus, after repairs, and other incidental expenses, was 
applied to the buying of boats for poor fishermen, freemen, 
or freemen’s sons, inhabitants »f Folkstone, or to appren- 
ticing poor children. A school-house, and a house for the 
master, were built by a legacy of Dr. William Harvey. The 
mayor and jurats nominate the children, and, with other 
trustees, have the management of the school. For many 
years *past no classical instruction has been given, nor has any 
master been appointed competent to it. l\venty boys are 
taught reading; writing, and arithmetic, free of expense. 
The present emoluments of the master are a house and gar- 
den, with a salary of 10/. for two years, and the whole pro- 
ceeds of the estate every third year : the overplus, in the two 
years, after provision for repairs, is expended in the purchase 
of boats for poor fishermen, free of Folkestone. There is no 
speciaT visitor.* 


SANDWICH. 

The origin of the grammar-school founded in tills town is 
confirmatory of the opinion that schools were usually at- 
tached to religious foundations. On the suppression of the 
chantry of St. Thomas, one of the priests of which was bound 
to teach the youth of Sandwich to read, the inhabitants, 

* The Corporation Report says : ‘ The mayor and jurats nominate the 
master, but he receives his appointment from the trustees of the school.’ 
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severely feeling the loss of. that provision for their benefit, 
entered into a subscription for the purpose of erecting a 
school-house, at the head of which w'as J^oger Man wood. 
Recorder of Sandivich, who was afterwards Chief Baron of 
the Excliequer. Queen Elizabeth’s license was obtained 
through the interest of Archbishop. Parker, on a promise of a 
sufficienbendowment for support of the building, and main- 
tenance of the master. The license empowered Roger M^an- 
wood to erect a free-school in Sandwich, and created the 
mayor and jurats of Sandwich, and their successors, into a 
body corporate, as governors, with liberty to purchase estates, 
and to have a common seal. The Dean and Chapter of Can- 
terbury assigned, at the yearly rent qf twenty pence, to 
Roger Manwood, a piece of ground, called St. Thomas’s 
House, near Canterbury Gate, with a piece of salts over 
against it, which, together with ninety acres of meadow, pas- 
ture, and wood, in St. Stephen’s, or Hackington, near Can- 
terbury, he enfeoffed for the maintenance of the school to the 
said mayor an*d jurats; and on the piece of ground, called 
St. Thomas’s House, the school was built, and still continues. 
This enfeoffment is dated February 26, 1566. 

Joan Trapps, of London, widow, by will, in J568, gave to 
the rector and scholars of Lincoln College, Oxford, fifty-two 
acres of land at Whitstable, from the proceeds of which four 
scholars were to be maintained in that college, two to be 
chosen by the said rector and scholars from this school, and 
two by the governors ; which lands were conveyed by her 
executors, Roger Manwood and Richard Hey wood, they co- 
venanting that they should yield to the said rector and 
scholars the yearly rent of III. Qs. Bd., of which 10/. 3s. Ad. 
were to be paid to the scholars, and I3s. Ad. to the uses of the 
college. It was likewise agreed, that, after the death of the 
said Roger Manwood, upon every vacancy of the place of 
schoolmaster, the said rector and scholars should name to the 
governors two persons, fellows of the college, of whom they 
shoul#choose one, in default whereof the Archbishop #f Can- 
terbury should nominate, the see being full and he'being in 
the realm ; or the see being void, or he being out of ^the 
realm, the dean for the time being should nominate. In 1570, 
Thomas Manwood, by will, gave such a portion of his estates 
as should amount to the clearly yearly sum of 10/. for the 
maintenance of an usher when need should require; and, in 
1572 , Roger Manwood, the surviving executor, granted pre- 
mises in Sandwich of the same value. In 15SI Sir Roger Man- 
wood above mentioned, then Chief Baron of the Exchequer, as 
surviving executor of the will of Joan Trapps, and in plir- 
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suance of it, conveyed to the master and fellows of Gonville 
ancf Gains College in Cambridge, a farm at Swalecliffe, toge- 
ther with fifty-seven acres of land, of the yearly value of 
111. 6 . 9 . Sd. for the same purposes, and under the same regu- 
lations as that theretofore conveyed to Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford. Sir Roger Manwood, during his life, received the rents 
of the estates he had enfeoffed, and paid the mastei^s salary ; 
after his decease. Sir Peter Manwood, his heir and executor, 
received the rents also, and paid the salary, till within a few 
years of his own death ; Sir John Manwood, his son and heir, 
and others who claimed under him, received the ^rents, but 
made no payments; and consequently, in 1633 the governorf 
sued out a commission of charitable uses. The award of the 
commissioners was iir their favour, and empowered them to 
enter on and enjoy the lands according to the deed of feoff- 
ment. Exceptions against this award were put into the 
Court of Chancery, affirming that Sir Roger intended only 
20 ^. a-year for the master, and that before making the en- 
feoffment to the mayor and jurats, he had made a lease of 
the lands mentioned therein for 500 years, reserving only 
the yearly rent of 20 /. for the maintenance of the master, 
which lease afterwards, in 1574, was assigned back to Sir 
Roger, who disposed of all his leases in Kent to his heirs. 
Accordingly the award, so far as it concerned the stipend 
and arrears Sf the stipend, was confirmed, but was reversed 
in respect of the possession of the lands, and it was decided 
that Sir J. Manwood should hold the lands according to the 
term^of the lease. About one-h*alf of this lease is expired. 

Edmund Parboe, by will, in 1640, gave 10/. per annum out 
of premises in Sandwich, of which the sum of 4/. was to be 
in augmentation of the mastev's salary ; 5/. in augmentation of 
the scholars' stipends at Lincoln College ; and 11. for wine for 
the governors at their ordinances. It does not appear that 
this bequest was ever applied to its uses. In 1685, the go- 
vernors purchased a piece of land, with buildings, for the 
benefit of the master. ^ 

Sir Roger Manwood, in 1580, drew up rules, yet extant, 
for the government of the school; in which it is ordered, 
that the master shall be chosen by the governor^ and that 
he shall, if it may be convenient, be master of arts,* and 
approved by the ordinary ; and that he, and the usher, who 
shall be appointed by the masted, and admitted by the go- 
vernors, shall teach the grammar in the school. The children 
of the inhabitants of Sandwich were to be freely taught, and 
other scholars were to be received on such terms as should 

* See the clause as to ‘ taking priesthoode/ Jnurnal, No. XVIIf., p. 260. 

April — July, 1835. F 
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bt {Appointed by the governora. ‘ And if there should not be 
^ many grarnmair scholars as should furnish the school- 
aouse^ there should be a person, who could write well, who 
slvould teach the scholars reading and writing in the school, 
in the time of there being no usher tliereiw, to be placed in 
it by the mayor and jurats^ and to be paid out of the revenues 
of the school 41 yearly^ and such gains as by his diligent 
teaching be could honestly get. The master not to take to 
board, diet, or lodge in his house, or rooms, more than twelve 
scholars, and the usher not above six, without leave being 
given by the Governors.’ The income now received by the 
master is about 45L He resides in the house, which is com- 
modious, and well adapted to its first intended purposes. 
There is no usher 5 no scholars have for many years been 
nominated either to Lincoln or Gains College. There have 
not been within memory more than half a dozen boys at the 
school from the town at any one time. The master has oc- 
casionally had an inconsiderable number of boarders. At 
present he has no boarders. According to Sir Roger’s regu- 
lations, the inhabitants of this town may avail themselves of 
the advantages of the school, by claiming for their children 
instruction in reading and writing. 

WYE COLLEGE. 

John Kempe, then Archbishop of York, and Afterwards of 
Canterbury, and Cardinal of the Church of Rome, intending 
to found a college for the celebration of Divine Service, and 
for the education of youth,* in this parish, in the tenth year of 
King Henry the Sixth, obtained the King’s licence ; and after- 
wards, in pursuance of it, the archbishop by his instrument 
under his great seal, January 14, 1447, converted the parish 
church of Wye into a college, to consist of’a fit number of 
chaplains and priests, to administer in it ; one of whom he 
ordered tp be called the master, or provost, of St. Gregory 
and St. Martin, to have the government of the others ; and 
for their accommodation he caused a college to be built at the 
east-end of the parish church-yard, on his own groun'd, which 
he granted to them and their successors for ever. He after- 
wards gave them a set of statutes, for their better government, 
and good order, and endowed the college with competent es- 
tates and revenues in this and other parishes in Kent for their 
perpetual support and maintenance. The college remained in 
this condition until the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
when the provost and fellows surrendered it, it being then 
(8 H. 36.) of the annual worth of 93/. 2 ^. O^d. into the King’s 
hand* The site was but a few months in the possession of the 
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crown^ it having been granted away with otiier premises^, till 
by various alienations it became the property of Sir George 
Wheler, Knight, Prebendary of Durham, who by a codicil to 
his will, dated December 23, 1723, gave the site and 
buildings to the master of the grammar-school, and to the 
master and mistress of Lady Joanna Thornhills Charity 
School, with other premises adjoining, of the annual value of 
J4/., for keeping them in repair. The school was suppressed 
with the suppression of the college ; but the king ^ took 
some care for the revival of it,’ charging Walter Bucler, to 
whom he had made grant of the property, with the annual 
payment of 13/. 6s. 8d., for the support of a schoolmaster^ 
The condition was neglected, and the grant was resumed in the 
reign of James the First. In the following reign, the premises 
were granted to Robert Maxwell, Esq., on condition of an 
annual payment to be made by him of 16/. fora schoolmaster. 
The premises are now the property of the Earl of Winchilsea, 
who is the patron of the school, and pays the stipend out of 
the tithes, all of which belong to him : the schoolmaster is the 
perpetual curate of the parish, and the college the house of 
residence. Sir George Wheler, who died in 1724, endowed 
by his will the school, with an exhibition of 10/. per annum ; 
the exhibitioner to be chosen from Lady Joanna Thornhill’s 
Charity School, to be educated here, and to be sent to Lincoln 
College, Oxford ; to which an augmentation was made by his 
son, the Rev. Granville Wheler, of the further sum of 10/., 
with a proviso, that if there should be no such boy as above 
desc^bed, it should be given to any boy of the parish of Wye, 
educated at this school. The difficulties attending this bene- 
faction have caused it to lie dormant. This school has had a 
varying fortune* The house and situation are highly favour- 
able ; but whether it be from the scantiness of the master’s 
stipend, or some other cause, the school has not had regular 
success. It is still used as a boarding-school, for classical 
and mathematical education, on moderate terms, and is re- 
sorted to by the sons of the upper classes of farmers and 
tradesmen*. 
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PRUSSIAN SCHOOLS. 

Thk Prussian schools are considered by many competent 
judges as forming the most complete system of public in- 
struction now existing. They seem to deserve this praise 
partly on account of the superior care with which the teachers 
are instructed and trained to their future vocation, and per- 
haps still more on account of the manner in which they are 
arranged. Great care has been taken not only to give some 
instruction to every class of society, but great discrimination 
has been exercised in selecting some branches of instruction 
which have a more intimate reference to the future business 
of life for which the pupils are destined, and in combining 
them with such a portion of general information as appears 
most suitable to their future situation in society. Every 
part of the Prussian system is calculated to make the growing- 
up generation more useful members of society ; and at the 
same time to afford them such instruction as must assist 
them greatly in their future occupations, and thus render 
them better able to support themselves. By pursuing with 
perseverance the plan of closely combining these two objects, 
many changes have been introduced into the arrangement of 
the schools, so that at the present moment they differ con- 
siderably from those of England, though, in most cases, 
some resemblance is still retained. By the following obser- 
vations, the English reader may perhaps be assisted in form- 
ing an idea of the actual difference between the schools of 
Prussia and those of our own country. 

The common division of education into academical and 
not academical still exists in the Prussian system, but all 
the institutions belonging to one or to the oth^r of these two 
classes have been arranged on different principles and with 
different views. 

Beginning with the universities, we find them very differ- 
ent from those of England. In Prussia they are not looked 
upon as institutions in which general instruction only is 
given, which may be afterwards applied by the student to 
whatever branch of business or knowledge he pleases. "J'he 
principal object of the Prussian universities is to teach those 
practical sciences and to communicate that knowledge which 
are necessary for the due performance of such functions as 
require a long and (Jiligent study in or4er to be successfully 
fulfilled. Such knowledge is necessary for the future clergy- 
man, for judges and magistrates, and for physicians. In- 
struction, the most complete that is practicable, for such 
persons, is the principal object of the Prussian universities; 
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and each university may, with the greatest propriety, be 
considered as comprising a school of theology, of jurispru- 
dence, and of medicine. The professors who teach the 
sciences and arts which belong to these three great divisions 
or faculties are even now considered as constituting the uni- 
versity ; and the professors of the philosophical faculty are 
only looked upon as an appendage. By far the greater num- 
ber of young men who attend the Prussian universities apply 
themselves almost exclusively to the study of theology, of 
the laws, or of practical medical science, and give only a very 
small portion of their time to the study of philosophy or the 
acquisition of general knowledge. Were a German schol^ 
to give his opinion on our universities, he would say that 
they constitute only a philosophical faculty, with a small in- 
termixture of theology ; nor would he even in this point of 
view be willing to allow that, limited as the object of our 
institutions is, they are judiciously arranged, because he 
would perceive a great ditference between our course and 
that adopted in his country, which he would consider better 
organized and more complete than ours. 

In the two English universities, the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, with the mathematics, form the most important 
branches of instruction. We can hardly consider theology 
as forming a branch of study, even in Oxford, when we con- 
sider theology in that enlarged and comprehensive sense in 
which the term is understood in Germany. It is not so 
in Prussia. There it is required by law, and must be proved 
by ti strict examination, at the time of admission to the uni- 
versity, that the student has previously obtained such a 
knowledge of the Latin language, as to be able to read the 
classical authors with ease, and to write Latin prose correctly; 
and further, that he has made such progress in Greek as to 
understand an easy author. For this reason it is not thought 
necessary to require the student to pursue these studies still 
further in the universities. . The professors of the Greek and 
Latin language sometimes, indeed, explain a small portion 
of any of their favourite authors ; but their proper business 
is to read lectures on the political institutions of the nations 
of antiquity, and on various branches of archeology. But 
even this forms a very inconsiderable part of wfiat is taught 
by the professors of the philosophical faculty. The attention 
of the student who has leisure to follow their lectures is 
mainly directed to the investigation of nature, and if he 
wishes, he will not want, opportunities of entering profoundly 
upon the study of the mathematics, of natural philosophy, 
and chemistry. Others prefer the sciences which have for 
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their object the investigation of human nature, and accord- 
ingly study the metaphysical and moral sciences ; and others 
make it their object to investigate the relations existing in 
society^ by applying themselves to obtain a knowledge of the 
rights of men and citizens, or the study of natural jurispru- 
dence (Naturrecht) and political economy. Even the in- 
struction in some branches of knowledge, which are attended 
by very few persons, is not neglected, as is proved by the 
appointment of professors for the Arabic, Sanscrit, Chinese, 
and other Eastern languages. 

But the choice of all these branches of knowledge is left 
entirely to the student, and he is never asked whether he 
has studied such and such sciences, or has acquired such and 
such knowledge. It is otherwise with the study of theology, 
jurisprudence, and medicine. When a young man wishes 
to take orders, or to be admitted to the courts of law, to 
practise as a lawyer, or perform the functions of a magis- 
trate, or to receive a licence for practising as a physician, he 
must submit to a severe examination, and prove by written 
testimonials of the faculty in which he has studied, and by 
his knowledge, that he has studied with care and attention 
all the branches which belong to these faculties. 

In modern times, however, a considerable change in this 
respect has taken place, and even the philosophical faculty in 
the Prussian universities supplies society with two sets of 
men, who are so instructed that they can immediately enter 
on the business of life without any other preparation or study, 
namely, officers of internal administration and teachers, ^fhe 
amount andHiind of knowledge required from each of these 
classes of students are fixed by law, and competent professors 
are appointed to instruct them. When these students leave 
the universities, and before they are admitted to exercise 
their profession, they are, like the members of other pro- 
fessions, subjected to an examination as to their competency. 
These two branches of knowledge should be erected into sepa- 
rate faculties ; a measure which probably will be soon effected. 

In the Prussian universities then five classes of men are 
instructed in such a way as to be enabled to enter imme- 
diately on the duties of active life, namely clergymen, law- 
yers, physicians, officers of administration and teachers. It 
is almost needless to remark, after these observations, that 
these institutions differ almost entirely from our English 
universities. 

The time of admission to the universities has been fixed 
by law at the completion of the eighteenth year, a measure 
which has been thought necessary because the students are 
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left entirely without control respecting the employment of 
their time, and nearly so with respect to their conduct. It 
was feared, that if young men were admitted at an earlier 
age they would abandon themselves to idleness and de- 
bauchery, and thus become unfit for the exercise of their 
future professions. Experience has shown the wisdom of this 
law. It is found, that young men in general, after the com- 
pletion of their eighteenth year, have too much good sense to 
neglect altogether the duty of preparing themselves for the 
due performance of their profession, more especially when- 
ever they have been so instructed as to be able to pursue 
their studies with a certain degree of ease. This previouf 
instruction is given in the grammar-schools, on which we 
shall now make a few observations. 

The Grammar-schools (Gelehrte Schulen or Gymnasia) of 
Prussia differ much less from our grammar-schools than the 
universities do from ours. Nevertheless the difference is still 
considerable. These schools are exclusively designed for 
preparing the pupils to attend with ease and profit the lec- 
tures delivered by the professors at the universities, and as 
the academical studies are very different, the preparatory in- 
struction must be so likewise. Comparing them with our 
schools, we are inclined to think that the Prussian grammar- 
schools correspond partly to our universities and partly 
to our grammar-schools. We would compare them with our 
universities for the profound and often critical knowledge of 
the ancient languages which is acquired there, though we 
caniTot say that the study of the mathematics is carried on 
to any thing like the extent that it is in our universities, and 
especially in Cambridge. Still the mathematics are taught 
more systematically and better than in our grammar-schools, 
in some of which they have not yet got a footing. On the 
other hand, many branches of knowledge are taught in these 
schools, which have not yet been introduced either into our 
universities or grammar-schools, at least not generally, nor as 
part of the regular course. Such are the principles of natu- 
ral philosophy and chemistry, and a pretty extensive course 
of geography and general history. The portions of these 
sciences which are taught in the grammar-sclipols are se- 
lected with great care, and adapted to facilitate the student’s 
pursuits in the same branches of knowledge when he goes 
to the universities. Nothing however is taught which has 
any reference to the future occupation of the students, with 
the exception of the Hebrew language, of which those who 
are designed to be clergymen are obliged to acquire the ele- 
ments at school. The age of admission to these schools is 
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established by law at the completion of fourteen years*, and 
the boys remain there till they have completed their 
eighteenth year, when they are jsent to the university. But 
before they leave the school they must submit to an ex- 
amination, in which they must prove that they have acquired 
those branches of science and learning, which are required 
by law from those who go to the university. 

The non-academical instruction comprehends likewise two 
divisions of schools, called middling or city schools and ele- 
mentary schools. 

The middling or city schools (Mittel-schulen or Burger- 
schulen) are designed for the education of all those who, by 
their station in society, require to be better instructed than 
the lower classes, but who do not require an academical edu- 
cation in order to qualify them for their future occupations. 
Though this class does not comprehend the greatest number 
of the members of society, it includes the greatest variety of 
occupations, and accordingly the instruction in the schools 
designed for their use is more varied than in the schools for 
the other classes. In our country there are no public schools 
of this description, except a few, which have lately been 
erected in some manufacturing towns. Their want is com- 
monly supplied by the private institutions called boarding or 
day schools. We think that the public schools of this de- 
scription have many indisputable advantages over our insti- 
tutions. Nearly all of these advantages are derived from the 
perpetuity of those schools ; with us private schools are 
subject to continual changes depending on the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of those who have undertaken them, and on 
mere caprice in those who send their children there. We 
shall briefly enumerate the advantages which the Prussian 
middling schools derive from their perpetuity. First, the 
experience of a few years is commonly sufficient to give to 
the instruction in these schools a firm and solid basis, and to 
establish the best methods ; and this can only be effected when 
the object in view is not changed, but pursued with unre- 
mitting attention and well directed energy. Secondly, it is 
much easier to ascertain what branches of general knowledge 
can be taught in these schools with the greatest possible ad- 
vantage to the rising generation. Thirdly, and this is doubt- 
less the most difficult point to be accomplished, it is only by 
long experience ‘that we can determine what branches of in- 
struction refer to the future business of the pupils, and are 

This applies only to the two upper classes of the gymnasia, which alone are 
considered as forming Die Gelehrte Schuic, 
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best adapted to the circumstances of the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of the school. 

This requires some explanation. The middling schools of 
Prussia differ from the elementary schools, as to the subjects 
taught, in two important points. The general instruction 
in the middling schools is much more comprehensive: it 
carries those branches which are taught in the elementary 
schools much higher, and embraces at the same time some 
subjects which are not taughtin the elementary schools. But 
this does not constitute the whole difference. In the middling 
schools some branches of knowledge are taught which have a 
nearer reference to the future occupation of the p^ils than^ 
the general instruction of the school; and these%ranches 
vary considerably in the different schools belonging to this 
class. It is obvious that many kinds of instruction which 
are very useful in a sea-port town would be thought quite 
useless by the inhabitants of a place two hundred miles from 
the coast. The population of a manufacturing district re- 
quires some branches of knowledge which are of no use to 
those who subsist by carrying on a commerce in the natural 
products of the country. 

By adapting these schools to the different wants and wishes 
of each neighbourhood, a much greater variety has been in- 
troduced into them, than exists in the other divisions. A 
few of them are very large establishments, with six or seven 
teachers reguliffly employed in them, while in many others 
all branches of knowledge are taught by a single teacher. 
As tire subjects of instruction, as well as the point to which 
they are carried, necessarily vary with the number of teachers, 
it is impossible to enumerate them with any degree of pre- 
cision. It may, perhaps, be sufficient to indicate how far 
the larger establishments differ from the grammar-schools, 
111 this respect we shall first observe, that the ancient lan- 
guages are commonly excluded. Latin, however, is generally 
taught in the sea-ports and larger towns, but to a much less 
extent than in the grammar-schools. On the other hand, 
more tihie is employed in the acquisition of scientific know- 
ledge, but this is taught in a more practical and less strictly- 
scientific manner. This is more especially the ca^ with the 
parts of the mathematics which are applicable to mechanics, 
and with some portions of natural pliilosophy and chemistry. 
Ihe instruction in geography and history is likewise more 
adapted to practical use. As to modern languages, French 
is taught generally, but English only in the schools of the 
sea-port towns. 
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As most of the branches of science which are taught in 
these schools are presented to the pupils in a form more 
adapted for immediate application, government has chosen 
some of them for the instruction of young men who are to be 
employed in inferior administrative duties. The public are 
informed by government in which of these schools clerks in 
the courts of justice, public surveyors, post-masters, custom- 
house officers, &c., may receive the instruction which will 
qualify them for the performance of their future duties. But 
this does not give any exclusive privilege to these schools, or 
to those educated at them. All must submit to an examina- 
tion bef(^e they enter upon any office, and those who have 
received*heir instruction in other places are not prevented 
from entering into competition with those who have been 
educated in the schools above-mentioned. 

The age of admission to these schools is not fixed by law. 
It is, howevei*, the common opinion that before the com- 
pletion of the twelfth year boys are not qualified for attend- 
ing them, with any advantage. 

The elementary schools (Elementar-schulen), or the schools 
for the poorer classes, differ less from ours than the other 
schools already described. 

This is at least true as far as regards the subjects of in- 
struction, which are nearly the same in both. The differ- 
ence rather consists in the use of more regular methods of 
teaching in the Prussian schools, and in the *’eater ability of 
the teachers, who have been trained to the business in the 
seminaries for educating schoolmasters. But the subjects 
of instruction have lately been enlarged in these schools, it 
being intended that boys who have staid in them to their 
twelfth year may be qualified to enter the middling schools, 
and to follow with advantage the instruction there given. 
Except with reference to this removal to the middling schools, 
the instruction in the elementary schools is quite general and 
has no reference whatever to any practical application. 
There are a few country schools which have been instituted 
for the purpose of facilitating the adoption of some changes 
in agriculture, which are considered advantageous ; or for 
the introdtiction of a new branch of rural economy, as, for 
instance, the raising of the silk-worm. 

It is, however, to be observed, that an elementary school 
is generally joined to every middling school, and a middling 
school to every grammar-school. In such cases both schools 
are placed under the direction and management of the same 
persons, from which circumstance there naturally results a 
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much closer connection between the subjects taught in both 
schools. For instance^ the grammar-schools are divided 
into six classes, but it is only in the two superior classes that 
subjects are taught which refer exclusively to university 
studies, and these classes consequently are attended only by 
those pupils who are designed for an academical education. 
In the third class, pupils who are to go to the university, are 
mixed with others who are not to go there. Some branches 
of knowledge, deemed indispensable for the former, as for 
instance the elements of the Greek language, are considered 
as nearly useless for the latter, and therefore they are excused 
from instruction in such branches. ^ 

The union of such schools, as just explained, must be 
borne in mind in glancing at the following statistical tables, 
which exhibit a general outline of the present condition of 
the Prussian schools, and indicate the proportion existing 
between the whole population and the number of children 
who receive instruction in the public schools. 

I . — Statistical Table of the Elementary Schools in 1632. 


Provinces. 

• 

Departments. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 

Number of Pupils. | 


Boys. 

Girls. 

]^£in£rd. of Prussia 

1. Konigsberg • 

1427 

1615 

57,735 

53,214 

l^Bmber of Inh. * 

2. Gumbinnen 

1010 

1129 

41,462 

39,000 

^2,025,925 

3. Danzig . . 

583 

656 

26,219 

22,996 


4, Marienwerder 

942 


33,387 

28,627 

2» Posen 

5. Posen . 

775 

798 

32,185 

28,703 

1,056,278 

6. Bromberg 

509 

550 

17,892 

14,692 

3. Brandenburg 

7. Town of Berlin 

117 

398 

7,490 

5;641 

1,579,939 

8. Potsdam . . 

1475 

■UilS 

56,501 

54,713 


9. Frankfurt . 

1305 

1436 

54,553 

52;620 

4. Pommeru 

10, Stettin . 

■Ml 

1154 

34,976 

32;8U 

912,223 

11. Coeslin . • 

937 

973 

22,862 

21,001 


12. Stralsund , 

388 

407 

7,472 

6,014 

5. Silesia 

13. Breslavia . 

1399 

1603 

72,829 

71,363 

2,464,414 

14, Oppeln . , 


1098 

59,082 

56;486 


15. Liegnitz 

1311 

1370 

62,262 

62;727 

6. Saxony 

16. Magdeburg , 

1097 

1387 

50,248 

49,071 

1,449,587 

17 . Merseburg , 

1129 

1292 

50,712 

51,049 


18. Erfurt . . 

484 

564 

23.865 

22,796 

7. M^estplialia 

19. MUnster , , 

476 

539 


29,585 

1,261,996 

20 Mindeu . 

538 

609 

35,217 

34,201 


21. Arnsbc^g • 

792 

893 

40,756 

38,339 

8. Bhenish Provinces 

22. Culonia • 

468 

590 

28,241 

25,381 

2,288,596 

23. Dusseldorf , 

710 

888 

47 ; 199 

41,677 


24 . Coblenz 

891 

953 

38,516 

36,670 


25. Treves • . 

688 

776 


30,596 


26. Aix-la-Chapelle 

445 

506 

23,926 

20,586 

13,038,960 


21,789 

24,919 

987,475 

930,459 
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IL — Statistical Table of the Middling or Town Schools, 


Departments. 

Schools for Boys. 

Schools for Girls. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Teachers. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

o o 

55-3 

UJ 

*8 2 

O q> 

it 

No. of 
Pupils. 

1. Konigsber^ 

35 


2980 

11 

40 

1632 

2. Giimbinneii . . 

18 

44 

1384 

15 

15 

1003 

3. Danzig .... 

13 

41 

1425 

3 

16 

675 

4. Marieiiwerdor 

13 

44 

1553 

3 

19 

547 

5. Pose^ .... 

13 

37 

2133 

7 

20 

1077 

6. Bromberg 

1 

5 

130 

. . 

. , 

, , 

7. Town of Berlin 

26 



54 

403 

4133 

8, Potsdam .... 

49 

121 

6236 

35 

86 

4569 

9. Frankfurt . . . 

32 

88 

4029 

25 

67 

3325 

10. Stettin .... 

31 

75 

3139 

23 

53 

2674 

il. Coeslin . . , 

19 

91 

3592 

18 

91 

3080 

12. Stralsund 

21 

36 

1232 

16 

27 

764 

13. Breslavia . . . 

36 

122 

5835 

12 

39 

5138 

14. Oppeln .... 

3 

13 

319 

3 

11 

190 

1.^. Liegffitz 

23 

69 

2475 

19 

f 57 

1837 

16, Magdeburg , . . 

22 

90 

4244 

19 

111 

4042 

17. Merseburg . 

40 

112 

7634 

35 

80 


18. Erfurt .... 

11 

42 

2309 

11 

48 


19. Munster . . . 

8 

9 

397 

1 

6 

■1311 

20. Minden .... 

5 

13 

424 

5 

12 

476 

21. Arnsberg . 

18 

38 

550 

2 

6 

51 

22. Colonia .... 

4 

19 

209 

i 1 

2 

M 

23. Dusseldorf • . • 

15 

39 

774 

>6 

56 

(H 

24. Coblenz .... 

13 

35 

311 

■1 

10 


25, Treves .... 

S 

23 

285 


5 

171 

26. Aix-la-Chapelle • 

4 

12 

213 


16 

- 268 


481 

1532 

! 

56,889 



■ 


The whole Prussian monarchy is divided into eight pro- 
vinces, of which six comprehend the eastern, and by far the 
larger portion of the State, and the two remaining form the 
western portion. The former are again divided into eighteen 
departments, and the latter into eight. 

According to the foregoing statements, the number of chil- 
dren attending the elementary and town-schools, amounted, 
in 1832, tp 2,021,421. The census of the same years states 
the number of children, who had not completed their four- 
teenth year, to have been 4,767,732. Now it has been ascer- 
tained, that the proportion between those children who have 
completed their seventh year, but not their fourteenth, and 
between those who have not yet arrived at the seventh year, 
is as three to four. According to this law, therefore, the 
number of children in the Prussian monarchy, between 
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seveif and fourteen years of age, amounted to 2,043,313, 
or only to 21,892 more than were instructed in the two 
above-mentioned classes of schools. To this sum is still to 
be added the number of children who attended the four in- 
ferior classes of the gymnasia, nearly all of whom vyere below 
their fourteenth year. They amounted to 18,552. Thus it 
appears, that the number of children attending the ele- 
mentary and town-schools, fell short of the total number of 
those who had completed the seventh, and not the fourteenth 
year of age, by only 3340. We do not think that there is 
any country in the world in which the attempt to diffuse in- 
struction among the people has been attended with results 
equal to. those which have followed the measures of the 
Prussian government. An important fact is shown by these 
tables : the difference between the number of boys and girls 
instructed in the schools is very small. In England, as far 
as any returns show the numbers, the differences between 
the two sexes are much greater in most districts. 


III . — Statistical Table of the Gymnasia or Grammar Schools. 


Provinces. 

No. of 
Schools. 

No. of 
Teachers. 

No. of 
Pupils. 

No. of 
Pupils in 
the two 
Superior 
Classes. 

No. of 
Pupils in 
the In* 
ferlor 
Classes. 

I. Prussia .... 

15 

158 

3725 

808 

2893 

II. Posen • • • 

3 

42 

892 


822 

1 1 Silesia . , . . 

21 

197 


1377 

3709 

IV. Pomerania . • 

6 

69 

1469 

369 

1149 

V. Brandenburg 

18 

271 

4327 

845 • 

3553 

VI. Saxony . 

23 

228 

3828 

1075 

2774 

VII. Westphalia . . 

20 

158 

2170 

517 

1574 

VIII. Rhenish Provinces 


207 

2971 

836 

2078 


123 

1330 

24,485 

5933 

18,552 


The number of universities in the Prussian monarchy in 
which all the faculties are completely arranged, is six,— • 
Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Greifswald, Halle, and Konigsberg. 
Besides these, there is a theological university for Catholic 
clergymen at Munster in Westphalia, to which is added a 
small philosophical faculty, and the Lyceum Hosianun at 
Braurisberg, in which a small number of Catholic clergymen 
receive their education. Further particulars appear in the 
following table. 
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IV . — Siatistical Table of the Prussian Universities* 


Places. 

Professors and Teachers; 

Number of Students. 

Total 
No. of 
Stu- 
dents. 



•a 

V 

S 

Phil. 

i 

g 

& 

i 

>:» 

a 

Phil. 

Berlin .... 

12 

12 

38 

1 

569 

585 

320 

258 

1732 

Bonn • . . 

13 

9 

14 


331 

231 

129 

106 

797 

Breslafia . . . 

11 

10 

16 


482 

246 

127 

191 

1046 

Greifswald • • 

6 

7 

7 

16 

120 

45 

52 

19 

236 

Halle .... 

13 

10 

10 

34 

530 

168 

89 

81 

868 

Kdnigsberg j» . 

7 

10 

10 

26 

184 

108 

58 

162 

452 

MUnster . • . 

8 

• • 

.. 

10 

213 

, , 

^ , 

79 

292 

Braunsberg • . 



B 

a 

29 

•• 

•• 

* • 

29 





i 

2458 






Such an extensive system of instruction requires a con- 
siderable number of teachers, and it is to this point that the 
Prussian government has principally directed its efforts of 
late years. No particular provision is made for the instruc- 
tion of academical teachers. It is reasonably supposed, that 
whenever a man has a decided inclination to some particular 
branch of knowledge, and is sure that by pursuing it with 
zeal he will obtain a competent income, he will not easily 
abandon such a pursuit : such persons are particularly qua- 
lified for being academical teachers. It has, therefore, been 
thought by government sufficient to assign a competent 
salary for academical teachers; and to encourage them still 
more, any person distinguished by his knowledge in some pe- 
culiar branch of learning or science is frequently called from 
one university to another. To induce such persons to sub- 
mit to the inconveniencies of a removal, a considerable sum is 
added to the fixed salary of the place or professorship to 
which he is invited. This system is not confined to the 
Prussian universities, but is common all over Germany, and 
has been attended by very good effectsi But the Prus- 
sian government has shown unremitting perseverance in 
preparing .and training the future teachers of the schools, 
a considerable number of whom require an academical edu- 
cation. This is the case with nearly all those who teach in 
the grammar-schools, the number of whom amounts to 
l£l30, as the tables show. Besides these, the greater num- 
ber, perhaps two-thirds, of the teachers of the middling- 
schools also require that degree of knowledge which can 
hardly be acquired without going to a university. Accord- 
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ingly* we find, that about 2330 teachers in the Prussian 
schools have had the advantages of academical instruction. 
Formerly these teachers were generally chosen from among 
those who had originally studied theology ; but it was soon 
shown by experience, that such persons were deficient in 
two essential points for performing their duty as teachers in 
schools. The most common case was, that some branches of 
knowledge had been too little cultivated by them, or not in 
such a way as was necessary for the purpose of communi- 
cating them to others with effect. Besides this, they knew 
little or nothing of the art of teaching. Not having been 
in the habit of teaching children, they were obliged to go on 
for some time, as it were, in the dark, and to find out their 
way by .themselves, after committing numerous mistakes. 
In this way they might at last attain their object, but not 
without a considerable loss of time to themselves, and still 
more to the children intrusted to their care. To remedy this 
palpable deficiency, the Prussian government has instituted 
two sorts of seminaries, i\\e pcedagogical and the philological 
seminaries, both of which are united with the universities, 
and placed under the direction of the most able of the pro- 
fessors. To the paedago^ical seminaries a school is attached, 
in which the future teacher has abundant opportunity of 
practising the art of teaching, and of observing in what 
manner it is practised by others. Passing successively 
through all the divisions of the school in this practical way, 
he soon becomes aware of the deficiency of his knowledge in 
some* branches of science, and this, conviction comes upon 
him at a time when he is most able to remedy the deficiency. 
As/ the university has the best teachers in every branch of 
knowledge, he has only to place himself under the professor 
of that science in which he wishes to improve his knowledge, 
and by study and . perseverance he soon acquires the necessary 
proficiency. Every branch of knowledge may in this way be 
acquired without encountering any very serious obstacles, 
except the ancient languages. If the future teacher has not 
been instructed in them previously with proper care and 
attention, he finds it very difficult to obtain an exact ac-^ 
quaintance with them at the university. This circmnstance, 
united with the opinion prevailing in Germany, that the an- 
cient languages form the most solid basis of every sort ol 
knowledge, and afford to the mind a more comprehensive 
sphere of exercise than any other subject, has given rise to 
the erection of the philological seminaries. In these insti- 
tutions the classical Greek and Roman writers are explained 
by the most able scholars with critical acuteness, and in the 
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true spirit of antiquity ; and the effects of this instruction 
have already become abundantly conspicuous all over Ger- 
many, in the much more intimate knowledge which the pupils 
of the gymnasia have acquired of the ancient languages. 

Of late years the government has taken equal pains in the 
instruction of those teachers, who do not require an acade- 
mical education. The importance of this . branch of adminis- 
tration may be conceived by considering the number of these 
teachers ; those employed in the elementary schools alone 
amount to nearly 25,000, and to these 500 more must be 
added, who teach in the inferior classes of the middling 
schools. For the instruction of this numerous body, the 
seminaries for teachers of the lower classes have been 
formed. The great success with which the efforts of tlie 
Prussian government have been crowned in this respect, 
has excited the attention of the whole, civilized world. It is 
unnecessary to enter into any particulars respecting them, 
as it has been already done at some length in No. XII. of 
this Journal. 

We have frequently mentioned the Prussian government, 
and attributed to it the great improvements which have lately 
taken place in the schools of that coijntry. It will, therefore, 
not seem out of place to show how far the government of 
Prussia interferes directly with the instruction of the nation. 
It may be said, that no part of it is entirely exempt from the 
superintendence of the State, except that which is given by 
private tutors in families. But the government does not in- 
terfere directly with any part of it further than this ; it has 
entirely taken into its hands the instruction of teachers ; and 
it determines what kind of knowledge is to be taught in 
every class of schools, and to what extent. 

The universities, as well as the seminaries, are placed 
und6r the exclusive and immediate direction of the Minister 
of Instruction. The universities are considered as schools, 
in which those only are instructed who are' designed for 
ecclesiastical functions, for the profession of healing, or some 
branch of civil administration ; and, consequently, the govern- 
ment thinks itself entitled to determine what those persons 
must learg, and by whom and in what way they are to be 
taught. Were the grammai*-schools attended by those only 
who wish to obtain an academical education, "they would 
probably be arranged and entirely superintended by govern- 
ment ; but as a middling school is always united to these 
institutions, it has been thought advisable to entrust a portion 
of the superintendence to the local authorities and the heads 
of the communities in which the schools are situated. 
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As to the seminaries for teachers, if these institutions were 
left to the direction of the public at large, no intimate con- 
nexion between them could be effected, and the control would 
be either incomplete or capricious. Government has there- 
fore wisely undertaken the entire direction and superin- 
tendence of these schools. The Minister of Instruction ap- 
points the directors, as well as the other teachers of the 
seminaries, determines the kind and degree of knowledge 
which the future teachers must acquire, and supervises 
the whole arrangement of these institutions. He further 
fixes in what manner the examination of those teachers who 
are about to leave the institutions is to be conducted, and 
what kind of testimonials they must obtain. In short, govern- 
ment thinks it incumbent on itself to make the teacher ready 
for immediate employment, and to express in the testimonials 
what branches each teacher is qualified for. When this is 
done, government interferes no farther, but leaves it to the 
public to employ the teachers. The choice of the teachers 
is always left to a committee composed of a number of de- 
puties of the community and of the local authorities, who 
are charged with the immediate superintendence of the 
schools^, and who in some measure are responsible for the 
success of the instruction. It is reasonably supposed that 
such persons best know the condition and the wants of the 
schools ; and that this, circumstance, united with the duty of 
giving to government periodical reports on the effects of the 
instruction, renders them proper persons for choosing the 
best 1;eachers, After having educated the teachers, govern- 
ment limits jts interference with the schools, in which they 
are to teach, to a strict and vigilant superintendence.^ 

But though the government does not interfere with the 
internal arrangement and conduct of the schools, it reserves 
to itself the exclusive power of determining the subjects 
which are to be taught in every description of schools ; and 
as far as respects the middling schools, in every particular 
school. In this respect no change can be introduced without 
. the express permission of government, that is the Minister 
of Instruction, and such permission can only be obtained by 
giving good reasons, and after a careful examination. It may 
be observed in conclusion, that by pursuing with perse- 
verance a well-digested plan, the Prussian government has 
succeeded in forming a system, by which it is now enabled 
to increase in every description of schools the demand 
either for a larger quantity or a better quality of knowledge ; 
and that this increase really takes place by a slow, but 
gradual progress. 

Aphii. — July, 1835. G 
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ON THE DISCIPLINE OF LARGE BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

The question of disciplinej or the management and govern- 
ment of boys in schools, is now beginning to receive that 
attention in England to which its importance entitles it. But, 
like many questions of a political and moral nature, it is 
generally encumbered with considerations foreign to the mat- 
ter ; the consequence of which is, that there is far from being 
that uniformity of opinion which would probably result from 
the question being clearly stated and fairly argued. Among 
our older writers, both Ascham ^nd Locke have touched on 
this head. In Ascham^s Schoolmaster’ it forms only a 
subordinate part of his subject, and is not treated with suffi- 
cient method : still his remarks taken singly are good. Locke 
in his ‘ Essay on Education,’ had mainly in view private and 
domestic education. The excellence of his remarks on this 
division of the subject makes us regret that so just a thinker 
did not handle the whole matter of education, both private and 
public. It is true that many of his remarks, particularly those 
on beating boys, apply generally, and may help any dispas- 
sionate inquirer in forming his judgment on this part of the 
question. 

The practice of English schools in the government of boys, 
and particularly the practice of some of our public schools, has 
often been condemned in this Journal ; sometimes only inci- 
dentally, on other occasions in. a more formal and direct way. 
Such observations, it m^y be presumed, are not agreeable to 
those engaged in the direction of such schools ; for though 
many masters may admit, to a certain extent, the truth of 
what is said, none like to have the establishments with which 
they are connected held up to public reprobation. There 
seems, however, to be no way of effecting a reform in such esta- 
blishments, but by convincing people that they require amend- 
ment. No great improvement can be expected from those 
who have the management of these places of education, unless 
they see the necessity of making it ; and the necessity for 
such change must have its origin in a conviction, generally dif- 
fused, of Jhe importance of a school-reform. This Journal 
has attempted to show that our schools generally require great 
modifications in order to become good places of education ; 
and that our endowed schools particularly require to be remo- 
delled, and to be placed under the superintendence of the 
State. In treating subjects of this kind opinions must be 
founded on a collection and comparison of facts, some of 
which, supposed to be best suited to the purpose, are stated as 
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the grounds of coming to certain conclusions. There may be 
error in stating such facts, and, no doubt, mistakes are some-^ 
times made; but no statements as to schools have been made 
in this Journal without previous inquiry ) very Jew facts here 
stated have been called in question, and none have been 
proved to be erroneous without being afterwards corrected. 
If any person whose name is a sufficient guarantee that he 
deserves credit, will point out any mis-statements in this 
Journal, as to any place of education, his observations shall 
be inserted, and he shall have our thanks for his pains. As to 
the nature of the instruction and the discipline in schools, 
either public or private, those are better judges who are not 
engaged in the direction of such schools than those who are 
— provided they have had sufficient opportunities of knowing 
what schools are, and provided they have duly reflected on all 
the parts of this extensive and complicated subject. 

In a recent article of this Journal, entitled ‘ Fagging and 
Flogging at Winchester/ some statements were made, and 
some arguments were urged, which produced a Letter to the 
Editor of this Journal (see No. XVIII.), signed ^ A Wykhamist.* 
It may be expected that the Editor should now give his* rea- 
sons for having sanctioned both direct and indirect attacks on 
the established modes of education, and on the discipline of the 
public schools of this country. As the opinions which he 
holds on the subject of education are nearly altogether incon- 
sistent with those of his correspondent, it will be better to 
enter on the general subject without taking the paragraphs of 
the ITetter in regular order and commenting on them. It is 
only necessary to j)remise that the following remarks refer 
almost entirely to large boarding-schools; whether they be 
endowed schools, or speculations of private individuals, is im- 
material for our present purpose. * 

The term Education, which is generally used in the limited 
sense of instruction in certain branches of knowledge, compre- 
hends, as we use it, all the means for forming the entire cha- 
racter of a man. In ordinary language, and in common prac- 
tice, it is indeed restricted very nearly to the teaching of two 
or three languages, and a few branches of science ; but even 
those teachers who confine their labours to this narrow and 
comparatively barren field, admit that education means some- 
thing more than this : they admit this not by what they do, 
but by what they profess to do. Certain formal religious ob- 
servances, the remnant of a more systematic and wholesome 
discipline, are now called ‘ religious instruction under which 
term is comprehended that part of school education, the pro- 
fessed object of which is to make youth acquainted with Chris- 
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tian duties, to train them to the practice of Christian duties 
•and generally to make religious and moral men. The formal 
part of this branch of instruction is doubtless in many schools 
carefully attended to ; and the practical part also may, in some 
schools^ be successfully inculcated. Indeed the terms of the 
charters and rules of all our endowed schools, and the printed 
prospectuses of our private boarding-schools, show that the 
founders, in the one instance, and the individual speculators 
in the other, contemplate something beyond the mere intellec- 
tual instruction, which is given in certain hours specially set 
apart for that purpose. It is not necessary to attempt to 
ascertain very precisely what is now meant when the directors 
of schools profess to give youth a religious and moral educa- 
tion ; nor could many of them, if they were asked, tell us 
exactly what they mean. What some of them mean is simply 
this : they make the announcement of ‘ religious and moral 
education’ in conformity to the opinions which they suppose 
to be prevalent among those who are likely to send their 
children. Others do really mean to say, that they wish, as 
far as they can, to train boys so that they shall be moral and 
religious men. They do not mean to say, that they have 
thought much about the best way of doing this, nor that 
they feel competent from reflection and experience to do what 
they have undertaken. Still the terms ‘ moral and religious 
education,’ so familiar in every person’s mouth at present, 
show sufficiently, in a general way, what kind of discipline 
these terms refer to. All persons engaged in education, in 
some form or other profess to train youth to be virtuous : it 
only remains to see how they go about it, and whether their 
methods require improvement. 

Among those teachers and those writers on education who 
have directed their thoughts more particularly to the formation 
of character, we find, at the present day, two classes, both in- 
cluded in the comprehensive name of friends of education, who 
are now beginning to show themselves more clearly, and to 
separate into distinct groups. One party believe that the 
inculcation of religious dogmas is of primary importance — that 
this inculcation should be commenced at the earliest age — that 
without 5 knowledge of, and a belief in, these doctrines, no 
man can have safe principles for his conduct in life — and that 
any attempt at education which is not based on Christian doc- 
trine, and solely guided by Christian rules, is useless and 
even dangerous. Of this party we may say that the success 
of their labours seldom equals their expectations, and, mainly 
as we think, owing to their having neglected those other means 
without which bare doctrinal instruction can produce no re- 
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suits. The other party believe that the inculcation of religious 
dogmas at a very early age is not a good way of forming cha- 
racter, and some of them think that it is a very bad way : they 
believe that a regular systematic training, framed in accordance 
with the principles of human nature, and superintended by a 
man whose example shall be a proper model for imitation, is 
the true way of forming a good character. They mainly trust 
to the repetition of a number of acts done in conformity to a 
general principle or truth for the formation of good habits ; 
and they would endeavour to check or counteract all bad ten- 
dencies, and the development of all erroneous notions, by a 
constant and vigilant superintendence. Few schools have yet 
been administered on these principles, either long enough, or 
systematically enough, to prove how much can be done in 
forming youth to good habits. Still, among those who have 
carefully reflected on early education, there is a large number 
who believe that religious and moral precepts have in them- 
selves very little weight in early age, and who believe that no 
mere teaching of doctrines, either religious or moral, is of any 
eflGlcacy at all compared with the durable impressions made 
by the constant repetition of certain acts under the superin- 
tendence of the teacher. • 

Many well-meaning persons in this country, who have a 
firm belief in the necessity of implanting religious truths early 
in the mind, are apt to overrate the efficacy of this instruction, 
and to expect results from it which experience does not con- 
firm, and which a calm investigation would never lead us to 
exp^t. This is the case with most of the schools for the poor 
in this country, in which the formal part of religion is almost 
the only thing taught. It is the case also in many private 
schools, where religious observances are kept with a strictness 
that to many parents seems to be the surest guarantee for the 
formation of a religious character in their children. The com- 
pulsory attendance on the ceremonies of religion in our col- 
leges, and in some of our endowed schools, is another instance 
of this kind. But in all these cases, it is well known, that 
neither an active religious belief, nor even a mere acquiescence 
in the truths of revealed religion, is secured in the majority of 
pupils by this formal teaching — much less are tjiose habits 
acquired on which a man’s right conduct depends. So much 
are all men governed by habits, and so little is the mass of 
mankind capable of reflection, that it is surprising that those 
who have shown so much zeal for the improvement of their 
fellow-creatures have not availed themselves of these truths. 
A large part of those who pass through life creditably and 
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usefully never reflect at all either on moral or religious truth : 
many very ignorant persons are totally incapable of it ; and 
yet they discharge the ordinary duties of life at least blame- 
lessly, and if no very unfavourable influence turns them from 
the regular tenor of their course, they may pass through the 
world with a fair character, and on the whole do much more 
good than harm to society. Many owe this happiness solely 
to a calm temperament; but a considerable number to the 
accident of having been early accustomed to regularity and 
labour, and having had the good fortune, in after-life, to be 
brought into contact with those only whose example and general 
mode of life were decent and orderly. This is not a very high 
kind of character, it may be said ; but it is a much better cha- 
racter than will be produced, in the majority of instances, by 
the mere teaching of any set of rules or doctrines, which are 
in themselves but feeble restraints on the desires and passions, 
and the feebler in proportion to the weakness of the under- 
standing. 

It appears then that in the schools for the poor, the prac- 
tical influence of mere religious teaching has been exceed- 
ingly over-rated — a fact now admitted by many well-informed 
men, wlfo are still zealous for the propagation of Christian 
truth. It appears also that, in the schools for the wealthier 
classes, a similar erroneous notion is firmly fixed. The in- 
fluence of the religious instruction, or the bare religious cere- 
monial, on the conduct of the boys has been over-rated, and 
this mistake has contributed to a neglect of proper discipline. 
Not that this is the only cause why the discipline of all or 
nearly all our large schools is in its present deplorable state, 
for the total absence of a general superintending and correc- 
tive power (a power which can only be exercised by the State) 
has had a large share in producing this want of unity and 
sound principles of government in all our places of education ; 
but adherence to the mere forms of religious instruction and 
the concomitant neglect of true discipline have perhaps done 
more. As the origin of our schools is traced to the ancient 
religious establishments of the country, it seems likely (indeed, 
we may say, it is certain) that the teaching of Christian doc- 
trine and strict exercise in Christian discipline were formerly 
combined. The discipline gradually fell into disuse ; but the 
teaching of the dpctrines continued : and as this, too, has now 
become, in many schools, a mere matter of form, not con- 
sidered near so important as the common lessons of the day, 
we cannot be surprised that it has nearly altogether lost its 
eflBcacy, and that ‘ it is so diflScult to make a large school a 
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place of Christian education*/ It is clear that this must be 
a natural consequence, as schools are now constituted. 

]f the doctrines of religion^ as either specially taught at 
some schools to young boys, or presented to them merely in 
the way of formal observances, as is the case in some other 
schools, could make that impression which it is their pro- 
fessed object to make, there would be no difficulty in governing 
any number of boys. The magnitude of the truths impressed 
on them, and the solemn sanctions under which they are de- 
livered, would secure obedience to the commands of a parent, 
and to those of a master who is chosen by the parent as his 
representative. But this is not the way in which the moral 
government of the world is carried on, either as regards men 
or boys. The acts of a large part of mankind depend in a very 
small degree on their belief either in moral or religious truths ; 
and this is a fact in the constitution of* things which we can 
neither help, nor safely neglect : it is our business to look to 
things as they are and as they must be, not to fashion a system 
of our own, and expect the constitution of things to conform 
to it. If men have not been trained to act habitually right, 
there is not much chance of their acting right when a powerful 
influence towards acting wrong is present to them. The know- 
ledge of what is right must be first taught by seeing others act 
right, and by being practised to do the same. The whole of 
the reasons for acting in this or that way lie not within the 
compass of a child’s understanding, hardly within that of a 
man^ certainly not within the compass of the understandings 
of the majority of men. But as the understanding of a child 
is gradually formed, the reasons for acting in this or that 
way begin to show themselves to the mind, even if no very 
great pains are taken to explain them ; and as the under- 
standing grows stronger, the teacher can present by degrees to 
his pupil the reasons for particular lines of conduct, so far as 
the reasons can be given to a child. But till some habit is 
formed of acting in a given way, no reasons for conduct can 
be of any use. Hence, with young children, the will of those 
who are about them must be the sole rule of conduct, and it 
cannot be otherwise. It is fortunate for children when those 
who give them their first lessons set a good example ; when 
they compel the children to that line of conduct which ex- 
perience and reflection have proved to be best for children ; 
when they teach them by actual experience, that they must 
submit to the physical and moral laws which govern the world, 
and that these laws cannot be violated with impunity ; when 
they present to them as motives their approbation or disap- 

♦ Letter of ‘ A Wykehamist,’ Jowual, No. XVIII. p. 291. 
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probation, which for children up to a certain age must be the 
sole test of the right or wrong of their actions. This educa- 
tion, if begun at home, would render the school education 
comparatively easy; but, unfortunately, youths are often sent 
to school" in that state which renders their subsequent edu- 
cation frequently difficult, and sometimes impossible. 

Still we may consider what school education should aim at, 
what it should attempt to do, if it cannot do it altogether ; for 
the attempt itself to remove difficulties often opens to us unex- 
pected means of accomplishing our purpose. It is the main 
business of a school education to form a youth for his future 
social duties as a citizen. To this end the body should be 
trained, by regulated exercise and wholesome diet, to discharge 
all the functions which are essential to health and to the deve- 
lopement of the intellect; in which two conditions consist the 
elements of happiness, and without which happiness cannot 
be. The understanding is to be formed also by exercise, pro- 
portioned to its strength, and adapted to make it stronger : it 
should not be fatigued by more labour than it can bear, nor 
allowed to become torpid for want of due excitement and 
exercise. The passions must be taught to submit to the judg- 
ment, and the pupil must learn, that, if he wishes to govern 
others (and he will wish to govern others, in conformity to the 
very nature of his existence), his first achievement must be to 
govern himself. ^ He that has not a mastery over his inclina- 
tions, he that knows not how to resist the importunity of pre- 
sent pleasure or pain for the sake of what reason tells him is 
fit to be done, wants the true principle of virtue and industry, 
and is in danger never to be good for anything. This temper, 
therefore, so contrary to unguided nature, is to be got betimes ; 
and this habit, as the true foundation of future ability and 
happiness, is to be wrought into the mind as early as may be, 
even from the first dawnings of knowledge or apprehension in 
children, and so to be confirmed in them by all the care and 
ways imaginable, by those who have the oversight of 
their education*.’ In the power of self-control, then, consists 
the main difference between the virtuous and the vicious man : 
their desires must often be the same, but the one resists, and 
the other yields. 

These are commonplace truths, it may be said, generally 
admitted, and generally acted upon. But some truths, whether 
commonplace or hot, need to be continually repeated, to be 
presented under various aspects, to be enforced in various 
ways. No truths run so much risk of being little regarded as 
those which are universally admitted ; though, for this very 
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reason, that they are universally admitted, they are more im- 
portant than any other truths, however great, which may be a 
matter of dispute. Thus, many religious truths, which are 
matter of dispute among religious sects, though of the highest 
importance in one point of view, are, in another poif!t of view, 
of less importance than other truths, not religious, on which 
they are agreed. Truths on which all are agreed m^ influence 
the practice of all ; but truths in dispute, though efficacious in 
the conduct of those who hold them, lose half their force from 
tlie opposition of those who hold them not. 

But it is not a fact that these fundamental truths in educa- 
tion are generally acted on. In many schools of high note, 
there is no object, real or professed, but to teach boys some 
Latin and Greek, with a few other branches of knowledge, very 
imperfectly; and even in these schools, it is not unusual for 
the boys of promising ability to receive the chief attention in 
preference to those of less ability who require it more. The 
chief object is to train the cleverest boys to gain the dazzling 
honours of University prizes and distinctions, and to rest the 
reputation of the school on this narrow and worthless basis. 

When a number of boys, of various ages, are placed under 
a master to be educated, we may consider them, for the time, 
as detached from their domestic relations, and as entering into 
a new social circle. We suppose the boys to board with a 
master, to live in his house as his family; we suppose them, 
in fact, under those circumstances which are most favourable 
for the exercise of all the master’s influence ; for it is obviously 
easfer for a master to educate boys who live with him altoge- 
ther, than to educate boys who only come to him during cer- 
tain hours of the day for instruction. Parents transfer the 
education of their children to others whose profession it is to 
educate : parents themselves, who are not teachers, have gene- 
rally other occupations, which take up all their time, and those 
who are rich are seldom able or willing to superintend their 
children’s education. They accordingly send their children to 
boarding-schools ; and it is in these establishments that the in- 
fluence of education is the greatest either for good or for harm. 

Now, when a master undertakes to educate boys, he under- 
takes to govern and instruct a number of individufjs, who have 
been brought up at home in a variety of ways, some with bad 
habits, some with good, but all with some peculiarities or pro- 
pensities which require vigilant superintendence and frequent 
correction. Such an undertaking involves numerous difficulties, 
which can only be overcome by a man sincerely bent on the 
discharge of his duty, and well prepared for it by the posses- 
sion of good sense, self-command, and an adequate amount of 
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experience and knowledge. Were a master at once to take 
under his charge a hundred boys, total strangers to him and 
to one another, the difficulty of the task would be much in- 
creased ; but it generally happens that he begins with a small 
number, if he forms a private school, and slowly increases it ; 
so that the accession of new comers is gradual, and he has 
time to study their characters without much impediment to his 
regular occupation. If he enters on the charge of an endowed 
school, he at once undertakes the management of a large 
number of boys, strangers to him, but not strangers to one 
another. 

Most people who have been at any large school, especially a 
boarding-school, will recollect the feelings which they expe- 
rienced on leaving home, and being thrown into a completely 
new society. Few events in life leave a stronger impression, 
and none are more important for the consequences. From 
the day that a youth enters this new circle, his thoughts and 
actions become unavoidably affected by the thoughts and 
actions of others; it is, in fact, the beginning of his career as 
a member of society. He has exchanged the narrow circle of 
his family for a wider circle, which gradually embraces all the 
relations of social life. On entering the new society, he is like 
a stranger who enters a foreign country ; he cannot do as he 
pleases, or as he is accustomed to do; but he must conform 
to that which he finds established. His words, his thoughts, 
his actions, in a few days, partake of the general tone, and the 
individual character is lost in that of the mass. And yet 
each individual, while he appears to be blended in the whole 
body, communicates to it something of his o\^n ; and some- 
times, when he is gifted with more than usual vigour of cha- 
racter, or with propensities more vicious than common, the 
influence of one youth on the society which he enters, is 
soon felt, but not always soon enough discovered^. The 
character of this new society which the boy enters, and the 
character of each boy that enters it, are two elements which 
require constant attention. 

boys, it is said, when they get together in numbers, will form 
a society of their own, and rules by which it is governed : they 
will fix a standard of morality, that is, some among them will 
become the creators of rules and customs, which the rest will 
follow from choice or compulsion. Such being admitted to be 
the case, must we leave them altogether to themselves? or im- 
pose absolute rules for the whole regulation of their conduct 
towards the master and towards each other? or must we allow 

* This is a subject of great importance, as we know from tbe evidence of 
several medical men. 
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them to make regulations for their own internal government, 
under certain limitations ? The first of the three plans is the 
case in some private schools, as we know by experience : 
schools in which the attention of the master does not go beyond 
the bare instruction of the boys during school-hours/ For these 
schools there are no terms of reprobation sufficiently strong. 
A boy who is sent into a prison to mix with rogues and vaga- 
bonds of all ages does not come out of his prison more corrupt 
and impure than many weak and silly boys do from those 
boarding-schools, where the master’s care is limited to the hours 
of school instruction. In such schools, if there is an usher 
whose business it is to keep the boys out of mischief duH'tig 
play hours, it often happens that this only aggravates the evil. 
A master, careless of his most important duties, transfers to an 
ignorant man, whose wages are less than those of a footman, 
and whom he treats with undisguised contempt, the care of 
his boys during those hours when they require more than usual 
superintendence. This wretched state of numerous private 
boarding-schools of an inferior class requires a separate con- 
sideration. 

The relationship of a master or masters to pupils refers 
to three divisions of time, which occupy the twenty-four 
hours; the hours of instruction, the hours of relaxation 
and exercise, the hours of sleep. The master’s duties extend 
over all these three divisions, and his superintendence is not 
more important in one than in any other. But these three 
divisions of time point also to divisions of a different kind — 
a dTvision or classification of pupils mainly according to age. 
As far as we know, this classification seldom is made in Eng- 
land but for one purpose, for which it is obviously necessary, 
that of teaching, or that which has reference to the hours of 
instruction. Boys of pretty nearly the same age, and of acquire- 
ments not varying very greatly, form the respective classes. 
If education were organized in this country by reflecting heads, 
a classification of pupils would be made also with respect to the 
hours of exercise or recreation, and sleep. On this proper 
classification depends the whole good government of a school 
of large numbers : without it, there may be government of 
some description, such government as we see in mciny schools, 
but differing as much from the good government of a school 
as a country in a state of anarchy differs from a well ordered 
political community. 

The difference in age which is found in the pupils of a large 
school is then the main principle of the classification. For 
the purposes of school instruction, the younger boys are formed 
into separate classes, are engaged on more elementary parts of 
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their studies^ and require more help and more superintendence 
than the elder boys. The school instruction of the younger 
classes is the most important part of the whole school instruc- 
tion ; for if this is sound and rational, it renders what follows 
comparatively easy add pleasant ; and while a boy is ap- 
proaching the upper classes, and attaining to the strength and 
understanding or manhood, he is, at the same time, forming 
habits of application, and beginning to perceive that he must 
now depend on his own industry for his acquirements. Thus, 
with regard to school learning, as the boy advances in the 
school, he is more and more left to himself, which is not only 
necessary where there is a great number of boys, but also 
a proper thing when he has gone through such a training as 
qualifies him for this state of comparative liberty. 

But are there not more weighty reasons for exercising a 
vigilant control over the younger boys, out of the hours of 
school instruction, than during them ? During the school hours, 
their attention is occupied with their business : out of school 
hours, their attention is no longer thus engaged, and for this 
reason, they require more looking after. It is a fortunate thing, 
that in many of our large schools, a great variety of games and 
athletic exercises have been long established by custom : they 
are the great means of government out of school hours, in 
the absence of other government. A master should encourage 
all exercises of the kind, for the double purpose of strengthen- 
ing the body, and giving occupation to a portion of the twenty- 
four hours, which, if not spent in this way, may probably be 
very ill disposed of. But the exercises in a school, and espe- 
cially those of all the younger boys, should be regulated by 
a master who has some knowledge of the best kinds of exer- 
cises, who could show a greater variety than are known in 
our ordinary schools, and who could control and regulate 
them when either of an injurious character, or when carried 
to excess. Such a master we conceive to be an essential part 
of the establishment of a large school, in which the training 
of the body by suitable, and, we will add, systematic exer- 
cises, is as essential as the school learning, and, in our 
opinion, in which we may be singular, it is worth more. A 
variety of ^wholesome and proper exercises, taken within 
due limits, is absolutely necessary to strengthen the body 
and make it .healthy ; these exercises are of different 
kinds, suited to different ages, and in the case of all the 
younger boys, they cannot safely be carried on without a super- 
intendent. Even the older boys will in some cases find it 
advantageous to take the advice of one who has made gym- 
nastic his study. If boys of the same age, or nearly the same 
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age, are united in their games, there will be no great risk of 
the few, who may be larger and stronger than the rest, tyran- 
nizing over the weaker: the presence of the master, who 
would always be somewhere near during the play hours, w’ould 
be a sufficient check to any tendency of this kind, and his own 
example would be an example to all the rest. For we assume 
that the master of gymnastic would never use any kind of force 
to those who are either unable or unwilling to join in the 
games of their fellows ; and that, in giving them any instruc- 
tion in any new kind of game, he would not find it necessary 
to use either harsh words or blows. The whole time out of 
school hours should be as strictly regulated as the hourst)f 
school instruction ; all games and exercises should be carried 
on freely, and without restraint — but within the limits and 
rules laid down by the exercise-master, whose authority, out 
of school hours, should be as large and complete as that of the 
i^ad master in the school hours. 

We must insist still more on the proper conduct of the games 
and exercises of a school, because they may be made, and 
ought to be made, the basis of the whole moral discipline. 
Though much neglected in many schools in England, the im- 
portance of this part of education is beginning to be felt ; and 
we hope that some of our medical writers, who have paid 
attention to the subject, may soon give it that complete ex- 
amination which none but a physician can do. An able writer 
has already pointed out the numerous and complicated evils 
which result from the want of exercise in female schools. Boys, 
forfunately, get a much larger amount of exercise ; but it is 
often carried to excess, and for some constitutions is of too 
violent a nature, and also of a wrong description*. Boys re- 
quire different kinds of exercise for the purpose of developing 
the body : and such exercises, if well directed, will correct 
many little defects and weaknesses to which some boys are 
subject. We are persuaded that boys at school often suffer 
permanently from the injudicious nature or excess of some 
of their amusements. Still the taste for these exercises exists 
in this country, and they are, even without direction, productive 
of great good, but might, we think, be conducted better by 
the whole school being placed, as to its exercises* and games, 
under the superintendence of a master or officer ; and indeed, 
as we have already remarked, it is more necessary, in our 
opinion, for this superintendence to be exercised out of the 
hours of instruction than during them. As the elder boys, 
with respect to school instruction, are gradually withdrawn 

See some judicious remarks on over-exercise in the work of Dr, Combe, 
reviewed in this Journal, No. XVI. 
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from the more particular superintendence of the masters, so 
we allow the older boys more freedom during the hours of 
relaxation, but not a total freedom from superintendence. If 
they have been well trained, they will have no wish to save 
themselves a little trouble by requiring the services of younger 
boys during the pioy hours, nor will the idea ever enter their 
heads that they may turn the young boys into ministers to their 
own amusement. If the younger boys are carefully brought 
up without submitting to the commands of their elders, they 
will have no inclination, when they grow older, to call for the 
services of their juniors. 

The fault of most large schools of which we know anything, 
is not the severity of the discipline, but the want of discipline 
and order. It is not strict discipline in an army to allow 
drunkenness, or any other irregularity, to go unpunished, if not 
carried beyond a certain point, but when it goes beyond this 
point to visit it with a cruel punishment. Strict discipliue 
does not allow the opportunity of committing the fault ; ana 
with this object its ordinary regulations are stricter than in an 
army, where faults are only punished when they attain a cer- 
tain magnitude. In addition to a completely organized system 
of discipline out of school-hours, we would wish it to be well 
considered how far the services of servants should be allowed 
to boys. We would allow them no further than is absolutely 
necessary for attendance on their meals, and keeping the beds 
and the bed-rooms in order. Every boy should be taught to 
do many little offices for himself, not to expect them from a 
servant, much less from another boy, certainly not from a boy 
younger than himself, who rather requires assistance than is 
in a capacity to give it. Our correspondent (p. 290) says, 

‘ that many a man who went from Winchester to serve in the 
Peninsula during the last war, must have found his school ex- 
perience and habits no bad preparation, not only as to power 
of endurance, but in the helpfulness and independence gained 
during his training as ajunior.’ But many officers who never 
had the advantage of being fagged in youth behaved as well 
as any Winchester boys, of whom it is here said, that the school 
flagging must have been to them a useful preparation for a 
campaign. J3ut it is quite as easy and quite as fair to say, 
that the fagging must have been a bad preparation. A regu- 
lar systematic discipline, as strict as that of a good military 
academy, would* have been a much better preparation for the 
campaigns of these Winchester boys. But how many deli- 
cate youths have suffered severely from fagging at public 
schools, have had their health injured, and their spirits broken ? 
We should have a list of them, as well as of the heroes of the 
Peninsula. 
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If school discipline is intended to accomplish any good pur- 
pose, it must be framed by a competent head. It must pro- 
ceed from the sovereign authority in the school, that is, the 
head master, or those who delegate their trust to the head 
master. But as the sovereign power in a state cannot be en- 
tirely exercised by the sovereign, but must be delegated to 
various subordinate authorities ; so, in a school, authority 
must be delegated by the head master to those who are under 
him, and sufficient authority for all the purposes contemplated 
in the scheme of division of labour. The simple question, 
then, is, can any portion of this power be delegated* benefi- 
cially to the older boys, or to the higher classes in a school ? 
for it is on this view of the nature of the power exercised by 
the higher over the lower boys, that what is called fagging is 
defended by ‘ A Wykehamist,’ and maintained to be good. It 
is not true that this is the state of the case ; but let us see 
what must be the consequences, if a certain power, it matters 
ndt how much, be delegated to the older boys, or more ad- 
vanced boys in the school, over th®fee who are younger or less 
advanced in their studies. 

The power thus delegated may be either expressly delegated, 
or it may be tacitly delegated in accordance with certain posi- 
tive rules existing in the school, which have grown up entirely 
among the boys, and have been transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another. On the former supposition the master makes 
the law, and the older boys are merely the administrators of it, 
and^ as such, ought to be, and perhaps may be, made respon- 
sible to the lawgiver : they become, in this case, for certain 
purposes, a kind of assistants to the master. On the latter 
supposition, a master, on being appointed* to a school, adopts 
the custom which he finds existing, and thus gives it the force 
of a law. If a new master, on entering a school, tacitly allows 
any custom among the boys, be it good or bad, to exist without 
his express sanction, he admits the principle of allowing boys 
to make rules for their own conduct and government. And 
this is the general practice as to fagging. Of the remote origin 
of the custom we say nothing: it may have originally^ro- 
ceeded from a master, or it may have grown up among the 
boys ; and the latter is probably the true account of the 
matter. Now, the object of a school is, that boys should re- 
ceive all those regulations which are to be imperative rules of 

* See Letter, Journal, No. XVIII., p. 280. The ‘ power of fagging’ is 
there defined] to be ^ a power given by the supreme authorities of a school to 
the boys of the highest class, or classes, in it, to be exercised by them over the 
lower boys, for the sake of securing the advantages of regular government 
amongst the boys themselves, and avoiding the evils of anarchy — in Other words, 
of the lawless tyranny of physical strength.’ 
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conduct from the master, who is supposed to be wiser an( 
better than 'they are, and it cannot be safely left to boys t( 
make any one rule of any kind that shall be in force withou 
receiving the express sanction of their master. The rule 
which boys would make among themselves, if they had fill 
liberty to make rules, would be such as would be subversive o 
all order and decorum. It may be said that no rule esta 
blished among the boys would be tacitly sanctioned by a judi 
cious master, if it were a rule that had a decidedly bad ten 
dency. But here we are on the question at issue : the mastei 
does tacitly assent to the authority of older over younger boys 
he says the rule is a good one, and we say it is bad. But why 
allow a rule or custom to exist by tacit permission, about which 
there can be two contrary opinions ? Let it be known gene- 
rally that you say the rule is good and wholesome, and you will 
have established at least one good rule in doing so, that of 
allowing no customs to be in force in the school without yopr 
declared sanction. Customs, if such there be, that cannot 
receive your declared saffition, will thus want the authority 
that alone can give them weight, and will probably die away, 
as being clearly against what you declare to be proper. A 
master who is in favour of fagging, and expressly by words, or 
acts equivalent to words, gives it his full sanction, may be doing 
a very bad thing, but still he does it in a proper way. All that 
we can say of him is, that he has organized a bad scheme of 
discipline. A master who may be said to tolerate fagging, to 
wink at it, deserves severe censure. • 

But suppose the power to be expressly delegated, you Can- 
not then well escape defining it. To expressly delegate to older 
boys a power over*younger boys, and not say exactly what it 
is to be, and not to see that it is never exceeded, would be to 
delegate a power greater than that which you give to your 
masters. And yet you do not suppose that the older boys are 
so competent to govern younger boys, in any respect, as those 
who are expressly chosen to educate and instruct the younger 
boy% 

And if you define the authority of the older over the younger 
boys, what shall it be? how much, and to what end? If it 
were to help, to instruct, to advise, to keep out of harm’s way, 
the end would be good, and one could only complain that the 
means were not the best chosen. To do all these things is the 
business of teachers, who are, or ought to be, better qualified 
for it than boys. If not for these ends, for what ends will you 
delegate power to older over younger boys ? to save the older 
boys some little trouble which they ought to have been taught 
not to regard, to make the younger supply the place of a ser- 
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vant, or to do any one act of apy kind at the bidding of the 
older boys? But your older boy, if his native goodness of 
disposition is not already half spoiled by previous servitude, 
wants not the services of the younger: he can do all he wants 
for himself. What full-grown man, who deserves the name of 
gentleman, is always summoning a servant for every little office 
that he wants? The only relationship which should oxist 
between the older and younger boys of a school should be 
exactly of the opposite kind to that which is inherent in a sys- 
tem of fagging, la the good example of the older boys, in 
their obedience to the rules of the school, in the friendly and 
confidential communications between these boys and their 
immediate instructors, in their willingness to assist a younger 
boy when occasion offers, the younger should see an example 
for their imitation, and an object of noble ambition. If the 
relationship is of a different kind, if it consists in a power given 
expressly or tacitly to the older to claim certain services from 
the younger, the result will be altc^ether different. It will 
satisfy nobody, whether he knows tire actual state of a public 
school or not, to be told that this authorized and legalized 
power is the best security to the young against oppression, to 
be told that the powfer is not often abused, and that the young 
boy suffers less under the legalized system of fagging than if 
there were no legalized system. The facts are not so in all 
schools where there is fagging : they are not so at the present 
moment, and hundreds know this to be the case, and will assert 
it as strong as ever, whatever may be said on the other side. 
And ^ho that knovvs what all boys must be, and what many 
masters are, places any confidence in this as a correct picture 
of ithe case ? When power is exercised with no more responsibi- 
lity than that which is stated by ‘ a Wykehamist,^ it is certain 
that frequent and gross abuse of it must occur, just as it is cer- 
tain that when a man is in the habit of inflicting blows on ano- 
ther, they will often be dealt out for imaginary faults, and be 
only the indication that the blow-giver is under the influence 
of passion, and not that the blow-receiver deserves punishment, 
or will be the better for it. We are told on good authority, and 
we believe it, that in one of our public schools at present (for 
our direct evidence goes no further than to one school as to 
this one point), not only is the junior subject to the commands 
of some one of the head boys, but that when not actually em- 
ployed by his master, any senior boy who chooses may call 
upon him for a bit of extra work; and in that capacity the 
junior does pretty nearly as much work for others as for his 
own particular master ; nor. will his master save him from any 
thrashing or ill usage from a senior boy, when he (the junior) 
Apkil— July, 1835. H 
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is not employed in his particular master’s service. In addition 
to this, there are certain hours in the day when certain fags are 
a kind of servants of all work for the general benefit of the 
school ; and this remark specially applies to the hours when 
the boys on the foundation are shut up at night. At this time 
the fags receive the orders from their superiors who may want 
such things as pies, meat, porter, &c. The fags carry the nu- 
merous messages to the door which is locked, on the outside 
of which stands a servant, who receives all the orders and 
brings what is wanted fVom the cook-shop or other place. 
This service'may seem a small matter on the part of the juniors, 
and, as our correspondent must say, contributes to give them a 
certain helpfulness and independence ; but when we consider 
the number and variety of the orders, the danger of confound- 
ing some or forgetting others, with the additional risk of the 
servant on the outside making some blunder^ and that the fags 
are liable to be thrashed, and most certainly are thrashed, if all 
the good things, of which they have no chance of partaking, do 
not come duly to hanch- it will appear that this is really a hard 
and odious servitude. But it would be endless to describe all 
the confusion, bullying, and tyranny, that are the necessary 
consequence of a large body of boys of various ages being all 
shut up in one room. 

Still the great objection to the fagging system is not the 
services required of the juniors, nor the abuse of the power 
which the^elders exercise: we are led to the consideration of 
the main objection, by what *we have just stated ; and the main 
objection is briefly this : The system brings the older tind 
the junior boys too much in contact, considering the difference 
of age and of physical and intellectual development. This 
truth, which is of the highest importance, is admitted to a 
certain extent by the regulations of some private schools in 
England, but more so in some on the continent. We shall briefly 
explain this matter, though we are sorry that various considera- 
tions (some of them incident to the present state of society) 
prevent a complete exposition in this place. 

The relationship between men and boys must not be con- 
founded with that between older and younger boys. Men 
have learhed to control their passions, to regard public opi- 
nion, and, if they cannot entirely govern their passions, they 
feel the necessity, at least, of concealing their actions, and of 
using elution in their expressions, not only before men, but 
more particularly before boys, who are quick to observe and 
ready to report. Boys do not observe the same decencies 
towards one another when they are thrown together in large 
numbers : their actions and their words are often without re- 
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serve t their society is not the world, but a smfeill part of it i thej 
know that they are not men, nor subject to the strict rules ol 
man’s society : a certain degree of licence will prevail among 
them in the best regulated schools. Now as to many matters, 
we can readily admit that if boys were all mixed together, and 
allowed to form their system of morality, some good prin- 
ciples might be established. Lying, for instance, migld 
(except in Certain cases, allowed by the positive morality of the 
school) be generally despised, a feeling of courage might be 
generally diffused, and other similar qualities, though in no 
case do we admit that these principles would be free from con- 
siderable alloy* if the boys were left entirely to themselves; and 
the reasons for these principles would not be the right ones. 
But as to other matters, we should hcCve different principles 
established among the boys, and some of a pernicious charac- 
ter. The nature of the sexual relations is^a subject that occu- 
pies the youthful mind from very early years, and is a never- 
failing topic of curiosity and inquiry. In schools this curiosity 
is encouraged and stimulated by the union of a number of 
boys ; and especially, if those of a tender age are much with 
those who are older, are they exposed to this evil. The com- 
mon results of this promiscuous intercourse, which are obscene 
language, coarse jests, and other things of the kind, are not 
the chief evil consequences : a prurient disposition is often 
formed at an early age, which becomes a source of great trou- 
ble to the person himself and to many others too. For this, 
amon^ other reasons, the intercourse between the older and 
younger boys should be very much restricted during the play 
hours, but during the hours of sleep it should be absolutely 
prevented. Every school is a dangerous place in which a 
humber of boys are put in the same room at night without a 
proper superintendent. But what must we say of those public 
schools where forty or fifty or more boys, of all ages, are shut 
up all night in a large room without any superintendence of any 
kind ? Does it require a particular acquaintance with this or 
that school in order to enable us to say that the consequences 
must be pernicious, that the boundaries of decency are often 
violated, that the passions are stimulated by indecent stories and 
other means to a high degree, long before the physical deve- 
lopment of the body would have made the sexual passion really 
felt ? It is not necessary to know such places to say that such 
must be? the consequences ; but should it be said that a person 
is not qualified to write on such a subject without this pecu- 
liar Information, then we add that we know that such are the 
consequences of this impure and disgraceful system. 

We still hope that those who are better qualified to treat 
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this branch of the subject will not, from false delicacy, shrink 
from the (ask. Facts are abundantly known to some physU 
cians who have had extensive opportunities of attending to 
certain mental disorders, the consequences of certain physical 
derangements ; and no nobler object could be proposed to 
them than to show how those passions, which, when under due 
control, contribute so largely to human happiness, may not be- 
come, through the inattention and ignorance of the guardians 
of youth, the poison and the bane of their existence. The 
fundamental principle of correction, as to this matter, is the 
superintendence of the boys both by day and night, and the 
total separation of the younger from the elder in the sleeping- 
rooms. Many considerations besides these would be required 
to develope this matter fully ; but in the active, systematic 
exercises of the gymnastic, and the strict, yet not severe, dis- 
cipline of the school, the means for carrying out this principle 
would be found. A uaily proper portion of bodily fatigue is the 
antidote to all wandering of the thoughts and dwelling on im- 
proper objects. In our schools many healthy boys take exer- 
cise enough of their own accord, and would often be better for 
taking less ; but there are always some who are little inclined to 
indulge in athletic exercises, and these are they who specially 
require the encouragement and the direction of the master of 
gymnastic. A weakly and sickly frame is more liable to some 
of the evils at which we have hinted than a robust and muscu- 
lar body. The value of gymnastic in such cases cannot be 
estimated too highly. • 

We have said that the fagging system brings the older and 
younger boys too much into contact ; to which it may be ob- 
jected, that the fagging system has a tendency to separate the 
older from the younger boys: and this objection is a truth, 
but let us see if it consists with' what we have said. The 
fagging system does separate boys into distinct classes ; it does 
separate older from younger boys. The older boys have a circle 
of enjoyments peculiarly their own : within this circle there is 
no sympathy of any kind between the senior and the junior 
boys. The junior boys are not qualified by age, or in any 
other way, to participate either in the proper amusements and 
pleasures •bf the elder boys, or in the improper amusements and 
pleasures of these boys. This, then, is a good reason why 
they should, to a great degree, be kept apart from them. But 
the junior boys are brought into contact with the senior boys, 
not as participators in their pleasures, but as ministers to their 
pleasures, their wants, and their caprices: they are brought 
into contact with them exactly under the circumstances which 
are naost disadvantageous to both parties. The nature of this 
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relationship (suposing the senior to abuse his power and to set 
a had example, which no person can deny does often occur) 
is not unlike the relationship between a dissolute man and his 
servant. The bad master and the man are, we all know, as 
much separated as any two beings can be in one point of view ; 
while in another point of view they are brought into very close 
contact. There are no sympathies common to the two which 
tend to improve either : there are abundance of acts, of words, 
on the part of the master, witnessed by the servant, which 
tend directly to corrupt him. Were there no fagging in schools, 
and were the intercourse between boys, differing considerably iny 
age, limited to that which it would be by the very nature of 
a good system, the intercourse between the older and younger 
boys would, we think, as a consequence, be of that kind which 
would exercise all their best sympathies ; it would be sufficient 
for that purpose, and nothing more. In many of our schools 
where fagging exists, we have no doubt that many older boys 
do behave well to their fags, and do not lake any improper 
advantage of their power : many masters also set a good ex- 
ample to their servants, use them well, and by their words and 
actions exercise a beneficial influence over them. An elder 
boy, under the fagging system, may in some instances do the 
same towards a junior; but while we admit the possibility of 
this, we beg to observe that the analogy between master and 
fag, and master and servant, which we have {)ointed out as 
existing in a certain case, is not one that must be insisted on 
to any great extent, either for or against the system of fagging. 
In the case which we have taken, it seems to us to hold, so far 
as "the influence of bad example goes. As to the abuse of 
power, the servant can free himself from that, by taking his 
leave. In the case of the fag, the remedy is not so clear : and 
that the power of a senior over a junior is liable to abuse, and 
that it is not unfrequently abused, will, we think, be admitted 
even by the boys in our public schools. And how can this be 
otherwise, especially in those endowed schools where so many 
boys of different ages are so much thrown together, and shut 
up in the same room for so large a part of the twenty-four 
hours ? In these rooms, fagging probably had its origin, and 
no place so well calculated for the production of this kind of 
government. 

Let us now see on what the supposed necessity of the fagging 
system, as explained by our correspondent, rests. 

Boys (see p. 287) in English boarding schools, ^ for nearly 
nine months of the year, live with one another in a distinct 
society ^at their studies and at their amusements, by day and 
by night, they are members of one; and fb® same society, in 
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closer local neighbourhood with one another .than is the case 
with the ordinary society of grown men :* ^ for this their habi- 
tual living they require a government,* Doubtless they do re- 
qiure a government, and a good government : the question is, 
what shall it be ? ‘ It is idle,* says our correspondent, * to say 
that masters form, or can form this government ; it is impos- 
sible to have a sufficient number of masters for the purpose ; for 
in order to obtain the advantages of home government, the boys 
should be as much divided as they are at their respective homes.’ 
It certainly is idle to say that masters in this country do, as a 
general rule, form the government ; it is perhaps equally idle 
to say that they can form it, for they have generally neither 
the inclination nor the kind of knowledge, nor the habits that 
are necessary to enable them to form a good school government. 
But why cannot masters form this government? The reasons 
are curious. The object of a school, it is assumed, is to ob- 
tain the advantages of home government ; to obtain this, boys 
should be divided as much as they are at their respective homes; 
there should be no greater number of boys under one master 
than of brothers commonly living under one parent : nay, there 
should be fewer, inasmuch as there is wanting the bond of na- 
tural affection which so greatly facilitates domestic government, 
and gives it its peculiar virtue ; a father with thirty sons below 
the age of manhood and above childhood would find them dif- 
ficult to govern ; but it is more difficult for a master to govern 
thirty boys who have no natural bond to attach them either to 
him or to one another ; and hence, for all these reasons, if you 
have a large boarding school, you cannot have it adequately go- 
verned without a system of fagging ; and hence it is con- 
cluded, that a government among the boys being necessary, 
the actual constitution of public schools places it in the best 

f )Ossible hands. This government of boys, it is further said, 
ike every other government, requires to be watched, or it will 
surely be guilty of abuses. 

All this rests on the assertion, that boys in boarding schools 
form a distinct society; that by day and by night they are all 
in a close local neighbourhood to one another : and that this 
must be the case. On that circumstance in the constitution 
of nearly all large boarding schools, which most reflecting men 
believe to be the radical evil in such schools, is grounded the 
defence of all the evil consequences which flow from it But 
boys must not be allowed to form a distinct society of their 
own : they are not sent to school to form a society for them- 
selves; they are sent to live in a society framed and go- 
verned by the intelligence and virtue of a man whose profes- 
sion it is to train boys. Boys are sent to school, among other 
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purposes, to be instructed in the knowledge of social life, not 
a social life founded on th^r own notions, but one which shall 
be a fit introduction to the social state of manhood. It is 
next assumed that ‘ the advantage of home government is the 
object to be obtained at school but it cannot be obtained, and 
therefore the advantage of home government must be aban- 
doned. There is then no reason, as far as we can see, for send- 
ing boys to boarding schools at all, for we do not choose to 
admit that the instruction of itself is an object wortji obtaining 
at the cost of the ' advantage of the home government,* sup- 
posed by our correspondent to be the best government. But 
it is generally supposed— and though the supposition is nc€ 
always a practical reality, it is on this supposition that board- 
ing schools were founded, and to the existence of this supposi- 
tion they owe their continuance — it is generally supposed, we 
say, that school government is better than home government, 
and for this among other reasons boys are sent to boarding 
schools. And this supposition appears to us, on the whole, to 
to be founded in truth ; first, many parents have not time to 
give to their children that attention which they require, many 
have little inclination, many more are totally unfit for govern- 
ing their children well, from defect of temper, education, and 
numerous other causes;* they therefore send them to a man 
who makes it his profession to undertake to do what most 
parents cannot do. Secondly, it is known that boys must 
some time enter on life, and that it is better that this entry be 
preceded by a proper state of preparation than by none at all 
or by an incomplete preparation ; and there is no preparation 
for boys so good as to grow up among those of the same age, 
but not solely of the same family, provided all the society thus 
arising is framed and governed by a man who has made the 
government of boys his study. Again, the absurdity of the 
proposition is pushed so far by our correspondent, that it is 
asserted, in order to obtain this supposed advantage of home 
government, that the number of boys under a master should 
be less than the number of brothers commonly living under 
one parent — that is, less than two. For the number of boys 
commonly living under one parent, to take the phrase in any 
sense that is consistent with a meaning, is not ipuch above 
two upon the average of marriages in one of the most prolific 
countries in the world (Belgium) ; and if we take into the 
account the difference of age in boys of one family and 
the consequent departure of some of the boys from the pa- 

♦ See Bishop Butler’s Sermon, preached at Christ Church, London — Con- 
sider next the manner, &c.’ Various parts of this admirable discourse have a 
bearing on vaiious parts of the question discussed in this qjt^icle. 
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tetnal roof, while the others are still youtig, it is clear that 
some of the male children may Jiave all the advantage of 
this home government to themselves, and in many families 
must have it all to themselves ; that is, a boy must be often 
brought up alone, which no person will call a good bringing 
up. Further, father with thirty sons/ or, we will say, a 
much less number, * all below the age of manhood and above 
childhood, would find it no easy task to govern them effec- 
tually.* We are not much inclined to undertake any dis- 
cussion with those who first assume an impossible case, and 
then take the benefit of the argument in applying it to a pos- 
sible case. A man with thirty children below the age of man- 
hood must evidently have several wives, and it is probable 
that this circumstance would considerably increase the diffi- 
culty of governing his family, unless he adopted our principle 
of division and classification in his household ; and even then 
he could not be always in all places at once. But suppose a 
man to have thirty children, and all his wives to be very 
obedient, and do their best to assist him in keeping good 
order, there is still a difference between him and the school- 
master. The man with thirty children will have a profession 
or occupation of some kind ; whatever it may be, we suppose 
his profession not to be that of training children : the school- 
master’s profession is to train children. Why cannot the 
schoolmaster do that which it is his profession to do, because 
the father cannot do that which it is not his profession to do ? 
The father, if his only profession was to have thirty children, 
and to educate them, might, if he were a sensible man, do the 
thing very well. Much stress cannot be fairly laid on isolated 
cases within individual experience ; but still, even in the pre- 
sent state of domestic discipline, is it a fact that large families 
are generally worse governed than small families ? or is it a 
fact that a single child or a couple of children generally turn 
out belter than a large family ? We doubt if this can be 
affirmed. It is a common remark that brothers do not agree 
very well at home ; and whether the fault be in their parents, 
or wherever it lies, as things are at present, it is a common 
and a just complaint. Would not any schoolmaster rather 
have thirty boys, all of different families to govern, than thirty 
brothers from one family ? In addition to all this, many single 
masters do govern thirty boys, and govern them on the whole 
very well, without blows, without harsh treatment, and on the 
whole with successful results. There is a school near London, 
consisting of about one hundred and thirty boys, taken from 
the worst part of society, young thieves and vagabonds, who 
are well governed by one man with an assistant : no system of 
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fagging, legalized or winked at, exists here ; no blows are 
given ; but strict discipline is enforced, and kind words and 
behaviour are the reward of those who merit them. The ap- 
pearance and manner of many of these boys are much superior 
to what we see in our inferior boarding schools. Cannot that 
be done in boarding schools, where the boys are generally of 
decent families, and pay a large sum for their education, 
which is done in a school where the boys have been corrupted 
before they come, and the means of which are limited to a few 
private subscriptions ? In this school for vagrants (at Hackney 
Wick, near London), the boys are employed in labour for 
the greater part of the day : the corresponding thing for a largi 
school is systematic exercise. 

Lastly, ‘ this government of the boys/ which is contended 
for, ‘ like every other government, requires to be watched, or 
it will surely be guilty of abuses.’ This is a truth that we 
might guess without knowing practically what fagging is in 
schools ; but there is an exception to the remark, — the govern- 
ment of the master does not require to be watched by the 
master, as the government of the boys requires to be watched 
by the master, and in this consists its superiority. But is this 
government of the boys watched in the way that it ought to be 
in schools ? Is it likely that, where a master has a government 
of this description, established by long usage, and which saves 
him a great deal of labour out of school hours, he will take the 
trouble of superintending and watching this government, to 
do which effectually would be as much trouble as to govern 
on Vhat we conceive to be right principles — a kind of govern- 
ment, we fully admit, that will impose more labour on the 
master out of school hours, than most masters at present under- 
take? The explanation of the mode in which this govern- 
ment of the boys works, as given by a correspondent, (pp. 287, 
288) is certainly a favourable view of it, and w^e admit fully 
that a system of fagging, as he there explains it, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from a system of fagging as generally understood ; 
but unfortunately it is a very different thing from a system of 
fagging as it exists. We do not mean to question the accu- 
racy of the statement there made, as applicable to the school 
(not there named) to which we suppose our corre^spondent to 
refer ; but we cannot consent to let this stand as a fair de- 
scription of what is done in some other schools, in which the 
real working of the boys’ government is very different from that 
described in p. 287, and which many who will read these re- 
marks know to be characterized by those brutal features which 
a wise, a benevolent, a conscientious master certainly could 
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aoften down, even without destroying the general character of 
the system itself. 

We know that it will still be urged by many masters that it 
is impossible to govern a large number of boys in the way that 
we have recommended ; but we are not aware that any sound 
objection can be made to it, except the number of masters that 
will be required. That this is not felt to be an insuperable 
difficulty, we infer from the mode in which our correspondent 
has attempted to prove that it is so; we presume that the 
arguments urged on this head are the best that the case admits, 
and we leave it to any personas calm consideration to give 
them all the weight that they deserve. But the principle of a 
proper classification of pupils will much diminish the difficulty, 
if any still remains ; and after all, suppose two additional 
masters, beyond the number now employed, are required for 
every hundred boys in a large school, is this any real obstacle ? 
Are not the terms of these schools high enough to allow the 
additional expense, or even a much larger one ? When 80/., 
90/., or 100/. are paid in schools containing 100 or 200 boys, 
surely a total income of 10,000 to 20,000/, per annum is enough 
to furnish every kind of instruction and superintendence that 
could be required. The 500 boys of Eton do not, on an average, 
pay less than 100 guineas per annum, each : surely an income 
of 50,000/. a-year is amply enough to provide a complete edu- 
cation for 500 boys ; and the masters, after all, would find 
. themselves carrying on a more lucrative trade than almost 
any other profession. If parents should begin to be con- 
vinced that something of the kind above suggested, ought to 
be attempted, it may still be urged by the masters that their 
labour will be prodigiously increased, even if their staff is en- 
larged, and that their emoluments, as boarding-house keepers, 
may be somewhat diminished. More masters will undoubtedly 
be wanted, and all the masters will have their hands full ; 
perhaps also they may not make quite so much money as they 
now do. They will not only have to teach in the school, but 
to be much with their pupils out of school : the wall of separa- 
tion between teacher and pupil must be broken down. The 
teacher must learn, that as he exercises a vocation of higher 
importance |han any in the community, avocation that all good 
men honour and respect — one that parents will learn to esti- 
mate rightly when they see its duties discharged fully, — so he 
must submit to much labour, and must devote his life to live 
with those whom he educates. If these conditions are too 
hard, let him abandon his occupation, or bring to it the zeal 
which ought to animate him who clothes himself with the re- 
spected title of the educator of youth, of those who in a few 
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years will form the men of the country^ and the strength or the 
weakness of a nation. 

It is to the endowed schools of this country that we ought to 
look for those models of discipline that shall be an example to 
other schools ; and yet, at the present day, while we find a few 
private schools conforming to the general system of these en- 
dowed schools (which they do merely in the character of 
preparatory schools for them, and under a certain influence 
called patronage), we see the most respectable private schools, 
and some of the new proprietary schools, adopting altogether 
a different system. This total want of unity, this anarchy 
in education, can only be remedied by the State placing alF 
these establishments on a new footing, and providing them 
with a set of men well educated and trained to the profession 
of school- master. At present, it is a mere chance whether 
a man becomes a master of a school or something else : if he 
is a man of ability and of honest intentions, a long experience 
makes him a good master, so far as the system will allow : if he 
is not, the consequences are the total failure of the school for 
the life of one man, which may include the school-lives of 
several successive generations of boys. We are not yet san- 
guine enough to hope that the State will very soon undertake 
the greatest of all its moral obligations ; nor do we wish to see a 
general school- reform attempted till the matter has undergone 
still further discussion. At present there are many new and 
imperfectly digested notions abroad, which require time, in 
order to fashion themselves into a shape adapted to practice. 
Thfi present political condition of this country is very unfavour- 
able to reform of our institutions of education ; and the various 
causes of this unfavourable condition may be resolved into one 
single cause — too great liberty. The various members which 
compose the sovereign power have no unity of purpose, and 
this disunion in the sovereign power shows itself in all the 
various forms of delegated power, in all institutions of educa- 
tion of all kinds, in every religious sect, in every private esta- 
blishment of education. The liberty which all these several 
members mean, when they talk of liberty, is, the liberty of 
doing as they please, that is, the liberty of frustrating the main 

* Where the terms of a school are low and the numbers smaB, parents must 
be content with the kind of education which it is in the master’s power to be- 
stow. Where the terms are high, and the numbers are few or many, all may 
be done that is right to be done. All parents wopld do well to encourage the 
formation of large schools on reasonable terms : such schools are the schools for 
the middling and less wealthy classes of the country. By the union of a lium- 
ber of boys m such schools, they caay obtain aU the advantages of the best edu- 
cation at a cheap rate ; and in no other way. Small, cheap schools cannot be 
good; large, cheap schools may be good. See some remarks which we formerly 
made on this subject, Journd No, XV., ‘ Military and Naval Education.* 



eiid& pf a political comjpaunity. The. universities claim the 
Ubetty of admitting into these places (so-called) of public in- 
struction whom they please, and of shutting out whom they 
please ; the established church wishes to have the liberty of 
educating all the poor in its own way ; the trustees and masters 
of endowed schools claim the liberty of managing them as they 
, think best; and the proprietors of private establishments would, 
taken in the mass, cry out against any wise measures which 
should compel them to educate themselves before they educate 
others'*'. When we look about us for the means of putting this 
chaos into order, of checking all these liberties which are only 
so many mutual aggressions, we find among the contending 
elements of disorder, no one which is yet powerful enough to 
control the rest. In (he United States much ignorance and 
many absurd notions still prevail, and the liberty we have 
talked of has been abundantly active in producing mischief ; 
buUthereis still this important contrast between them and us-— 
the unity of sovereign power in the separate states for the pur- 
poses of the state government. The people only require to know 
that a thing is good, and the opinion may immediately be made 
practical. In Prussia, a wise government determines what is 
best for the people in matters of education, and compels them, 
for their own good, to a certain line of conduct. In England, 
half a dozen powers contend for the mastery, among which it 
would be difficult to say which of them, just at present, might 
most safely be entrusted with the power of reforming educa- 
tion. If there is any hope at all of beneficial change, it is in 
the Commons’ House, operated upon by a profound conviction 
among those who are commonly called the middle classes of 
society. To produce this conviction should be the aim of 
every man who values the happiness, the peace, the safety of 
this country, — of every man who believes that the education of 
youth is the most important part and the basis of all civil 
polity. 

A subordinate part of our subject remains to be briefly no- 
ticed; the mode in which a master can ensure obedience to 
his laws. With a proper classification of pupils, and with 
masters trained to their business, the maintenance of discipline 
in the schoql would be an easy consequence of a good system. 

By this we mean that no teacher ’should be allowed to teach, without 
having undergone a previous examination and having received a certificate of 
competency. On this question there is much diflference of opinion even among 
those who are in favour of a school reform ;and the question is not without its 
difiScultiei. Many of the objections which we have seen made to this propo- 
sition arise from certain confused notions of the nature of the sovereign power 
in a State, which we have no disposition to confute here; or indeed anywhere 
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111 the present state of schools, it must be a more difficult task. 
A, government which subsists by violence and physical force 
always causes more trouble to the governors than one in which 
the governors avail themselves of all the means of government 
which exist in the sympathies of our common nature. 

It must be laid down as an unvarying rule, that a school not 
strictly under the rule of a master cannot be a good school ; if 
the master cannot maintain his authority without blows, it is 
better that he should use blows than let his scholars be disobe- 
dient. It is also better that the corporal punishment, whatever 
it may be, should be fixed and certain, in case of disobedience, 
than that it should vary with the caprice of one or more mas- 
ters. Corporal punishment, or the infliction of bodily pain, is 
not the instrument of government in English schools only; it 
is the great means of government, though in different degrees, 
in political communities all over the world, and its frequent 
and indiscriminate application to offences seems to be pretty 
nearly in proportion to the state of barbarism in each country. 
Thus, in Turkey, the stick is, and still more was, the great in- 
strument by which society was kept in order, and conformably to 
this high state principle, the stick is the instrument with which 
a Mussulman schoolmaster rules the young disciples of Mo- 
hammed *. The adoption of so universal an instrument of 
rule must have its foundation in some principles of our nature 
as universal, and these principles are ignorance and laziness. 
The stick is an argument that is irresistible so long as it is 
wielded by a strong arm; it appeals to one feeling only, which 
all men have, atid a very natural one too, a desire to avoid 
pain; it is encumbered with no complicated principles, which 
require reflection and analysis ; it admits no motive short of it, 
and none beyond it ; in fine, its arguments are irresistible when 
they can be enforced, and powerless when they cannot. 

It is said, by a Wykehamist, that the idea of severe corporal 
punishment being ever now used in this country is a Blue 
Beard story, and that such assertions are ridiculous. In such 
matters it is always safer for a man 'to speak within the limits 
of his own knowledge, to say that in all the schools known to 
the objector there is no such thing, for other people have the 
same claim to credit when they assert the contrary. We say 
that corporal punishment in schools is often very severe ; that 
blows, more than is good for the health, are often inflicted, 
and in large schools too, and we adrriit no claim of any one 
man to say that he knows the state of all the schools io 
England, when we know that his statements are not true of 
some schools known to us. But we contend that corporal 
♦ See Journal of Education, No. XVIII., p, 365 . 
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punishment* to be of any use. must soiuetimes be Severe ; if not 
severe enough to frighten the boys into obedience, what is the 
use of it ? If it is a proper thing in any case for a master to 
inflict a blow upon a boy, it is clear that blows should vary in 
force and number, according to the nature of the offence ; and 
the offence being great, the blows ought to be many and hard. 
If this is not admitted, on what principle are blows to be in- 
flcited ? Surely not according to the mere caprice of the 
master* In arguing this question of flogging, we are supposing 
a system in which blows are the governing principle, for we con- 
ceive it impossible for any man to defend a system of flogging in 
which there is no system at all. We have always considered the 
systematic flogging of public schools (bating the indecency 
of it) to be better than the capricious punishment which many 
persons, and ourselves amongst the rest, have seen at a 
private school. A passionate man, and many schoolmasters 
are such, who has no regular system of flogging, will pinch 
ears, kick at the legs, pull the hair violently, and use very 
abusive terms ; such instances of ungoverned ill temper and 
brutal behaviour are not uncommon, and we speak within our 
own knowledge of having seen, not very long ago, such scenes, 
ahd of knowing that they are still common in schools, particu- 
larly in the north of England. An ignorant man, whom acci- 
dent has made a schoolmaster, must govern by force, and the 
only bounds to his intemperate passions are actual fear of his 

♦ Those who know nothing of our public schools, as they are termed, cannot 
tv'ell express their surprise when they hear for the first time the mann^ in 
which punishment is inflicted in these schools, and sometimes inflicted on boys 
of the age of seventeen or eighteen. We were not aware, till we set about 
making more partidular inquiries, that the mode of inflicting this punishment 
varies considerably in our endowed schools; nor did we know that it exists in 
some of very little note and reputation, and that in these schools, as we might 
expect, it appears in its worst form. In some schd^ls, the punishment is 
always inflicted in public before the school, which appears to be the least ob- 
jectionable plan. The boy, who is to be flogged, looses his breeches, and the 
master pulls out the shirt so as to expose the lotrer patt of the back on which he 
operates with a birch rod^ In some other schools it is generally done in private, 
and it is probably in that case more severe and less decent. But in such schools. 
It Is sometimes done in public also, when the nature of the case seems to re- 
quire it. A friend informs us, that during [the time he was at the Chartei* 
House, some years ago, a boy in the sixth form and eighteen years of age was 
req\iired to loose his breeches in medio^ that is, before the whole school. But in 
some schools, the plosteriors are completely exposed during the ceremony ot 
whipping, and this before the eyes of bll. It is difficult to say what custom 
will not reconcile us to : there can be no doubt that this indecent exposure, which 
would shock one not used* to it, produces little or no effect where it prevails. 

The consequence of disobedience to an order for loosing the breeches would 
M » e9iqpul8i<Hi, And, under the oivcumstances, a proper consequence; for wO 
admit, as readily as anyr o/ our opponents may contend for it, the absolute 
necessity of the boys being obedient to the laws of the school. The only point 
of difference between ns is, what the laws should be, end how they should be 
enforced. 
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pupils, before the stoutest and boldest of whom these unworthy 
instructors of youth have not unfrequently shrunk from their 
purpose. 

Such a system of capricious punishment no one can defend, 
and we should not act an ingenuous part if we were to at- 
tempt to impute any approbation of such a system to our cor- 
respondent, though the vagueness of the manner in which he 
has defended the giving of blows, without clearly stating under 
what restrictions, lays him open to the charge of approving of 
blows any how inflicted^ and for any kind of offence. But 
he who defends the infliction of blows, should state for wh^ 
kind of offences he would give blows, and how they should be 
inflicted. We can hardly imagine any person maintaining that 
a boy should be punished because he cannot learn something 
which he has done his best to learn ; pr if he be really very 
stupid and dull, still if he has tried his best, no man, we thinki, 
would consider blows a proper punishment. Corporal punish- 
ment is probably reserved by the more reasonable defenders 
of it for the infraction of positive rules of the school (which 
rules may be good or bad), for obstinacy, lying, and other like 
offences. If it Vvould cure, or tend to cure these evils, some* 
thing might be said in favour of it. But our correspondent 
seems to think that the boy is the only person concerned in 
the business, whereas it takes two to make a flogging, a boy 
and a master ; and our main objection to flogging is founded 
on certain considerations that primarily jiffect the master. 
Our objection is this : first, it is very difficult, particularly if the 
occasions for punishment arise often, for the master to inflict 
the punishment with coolness and solemnity, and, as a general 
rule, in ordinary schools, punishment follows the offence loo 
soon to enable the master to do it judiciously. If it is inflicted 
with any passion Whatever, it is very likely that blows will be 
inflicted beyond what is just, and beyond what the master 
himself intended ; he will*exhibit to his scholars an example 
of ungoverned temper, he who is to be their guide, their 
pattern, and their friend ; he will run very great risk of forfeit- 
ing all their respect, unless he be a man of more than usual 
intellectual strength, in which case he may command some 
respect, but will secure no love. We are all alon^ supposing 
that the scholar is conscious that he deserves some punish- 
ment, and that all the boys would admit the justice of the 
punishment ; but what will be the case if he thinks he does 
not? Suppose his ofience to be a violation of some petty rule 
— suppose the master to be influenced merely by bad*humour 
- — is the boy in this case, as we are told, to submit quietly to 
what he feels to be unjust? He may submit, but in his moral 
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Qilganizatiou there is something implanted which resents this 
outrage, and we believe that this something is for good, not for 
harm. He feels contempt and indignation for the tyrant who 
abuses superior strength, and rooted hatred is his only feeling 
towards his teacher. Again, can .a master, whose system is 
to govern by blows, expect tlj^e love and respect of those who 
are under him? If a boy finds that a blow is, in the master’s 
mind, the extreme punishment, what value will he set on the 
master’s approbation or disapprobation ? What power has the 
master of influencing the conduct of his pupils, when the effi- 
cacy of the blows is exhausted ? For boys, after a time, care 
not for blows; if blows are to do good, they must continually 
increase in severity, for boys, as is generally admitted, become 
hardened to them, and, in course of time, nothing but ex- 
tremely severe punishment can be efficient, even in securing 
temporary obedience ; and extreme punishment must be 
adopted by those who defend blows, if their system is to have 
the merit of consistency. 

We stop to meet a possible objection that may be made, of 
this kind. Under your improved system, in which the disap- 
probation of the master is to work such miracles, is it not pos- 
sible that the master’s disapprobation may be expressed in 
cases where the boy thinks he does not deserve this disappro- 
bation, which you substitute for other punishment ? and if this 
is so, will not there be certain bad effects, simi^r t(j those 
which you attribute to the infliction of blows, or. at least**some 
effects, which are positively bad and perhaps worse than those 
for a blow, which is a thing that many boys soon forget, while 
words often remain in the memory ? Let us see how this mat- 
ter stands. The expression of approbation or disapprobation 
implies reflection, caution, delay ; the natural attendants of 
blows are passion and haste. There is the^lfore less chance of 
error in expressing disapprobation than in giving a blow. A 
blow also, as it has been well said by the Author of the Re- 
marks on Flogging and Fagging in Winchester, is not a reason : 
it is not even a word ; it is a blow and nothing more. Disap- 
probation is expressed in words — in words which are not words 
of passion, but words that contain reasons and require consider- 
ation ; and reasons expressed are immediately subjected to the 
judgment of those who hear them ; if they are good reasons, 
they compel conviction and acquiescence. If they are bad, 
perhaps the master will find out that they are insufficient,^ be- 
fore he ex poses .himself by uttering them; and here again is 
delay, which is the thing we aim at producing, between the 
offence and the ’ punishment. But suppose the boy does not 
admit the master’s reasons; suppose all or nearly all the boys 
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sometimes do not admit the reasons for the expression of dis* 
approbation to be adequate; and suppose the master’s reasons 
are not adequate. But here again is a great difference between 
reasons and blows : the boys cannot deny that the master 
has acted with coolness, with deliberation, with a real intention 
to do his best; they cannot help approving of the mode in 
which he has expressed his disapprobation, even if he is mis- 
taken, The master, on his part, will readily see how his opi- 
nion is received by the boys : if it is not received as he wishes, 
he must reflect on the matter and endeavour to find out where 
he is mistaken ; and it is very likely that he will not fall into 
the same error again. A blow unjustly inflicted is a wrong 
done, for which no excuse can be given except that it was done 
in haste, which is no security against its repetition ; wherefs 
disapprobation, *with reasons for it, even if the disapprobation 
is unmerited, contains in it something which is of the nature of 
security against a repetition. We have here supposed an ex- 
treme case. A well trained master, who has reflected on the 
motives by which both men and boys are influenced, * will not 
be in tnuch danger of falling into such mistakes as we have 
supposed. His disapprobation will be founded on good reasons, 
and will be the ruling motive for the boys avoiding to do wrong. 
In the other case blows are the ruling motive. Now here 
stand the two masters and let the boys choose between them : 
one holds in his hand the rod, and says if you do so and so, I 
will flog you ; the other says, if you do so and so, I shall disap- 
prove your conduct, and I shall show, by my behaviour, in pri- 
vate'or public, or both, that I do not like what you do ; I shall 
tell you why, and you will find that mbatofthe boys and other 
people too will be of my mind. If you do as 1 wish, you shall 
receive my public approbation : this is what I offer to you as 
the opposite of my disapprobation. What has my friend there 
with the rod got to offer you as the opposite of flogging^? When 
he approves of your conduct, he will not flog you. 

Any man who has had any experience in managing boys or 
dealing with men, knows very well how many circumstances 
occur in this intercourse which tend to irritate and annoy ; 
and this quite independent of positive disobedience on the part 
of boys, or bad intention on the part of men. The natural 
outlet for this irritation and annoyance is action of some kind ; 
and the natural objects of this action are the causes of our 
irritation. Between men and men these feelings are checked 
by a knowledge that, if exercised unreasonably, they will call 
forth the feelings in others, which we name anger and resent- 
ment, without which corresponding feelings, the first would 
April— July, 1835, I 
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run riot, and society could not exist. These antagonist prin*- 
ciples are the elements of order in society; they produce mur 
tual caution as to giving just cause of offence, lest anger and re- 
sentment should be excited. We are so constituted that we 
resist wrong, and endeavour to get reparation for injury ; it is 
one object of society to help us in getting this reparation, and 
with this view the law fixes the mode in which reparation must 
be obtained. 

As between boys and men, the case is different. Usage has 
given to men a power over boys which it has not given to men 
over men ; and this power, as it is proportionally greater, and 
under comparatively little control, requires the greater caution 
in its exercise. But it is proposed to exercise this power oc- 
casionally, (what the occasions proposed are, we do not know — 
^ for faults of young boys* is the vague term that is used, 
^tter, p. 284) — it is proposed to use the power occasionally 
in inflicting blows on boys, from whom the same consequences 
cannot be apprehended as from men, and therefore a great 
part of the wholesome restraint, above alluded to in the case 
of men and men, is here wanting. It is to be used by men 
who neither by education nor in any other way have any supe- 
riority over other men in controlling their passions ; it is to be 
used by schoolmasters not trained to their business. It ivs 
certain then that it will often be used ill ; it is a power that 
would be used ill by any man, whether schoolmaster or not. 
And the longer a man has been accustomed to inflict blows, 
the readier will he be to inflict them, and the more careless in 
discriminating the occasions for their application. A wise man 
is very cautious about inflicting a blow, especially on one from 
whom no resistance is apprehended; a wise master is cautious 
how he gives a blow to a slave who must submit ; for expe- 
rience tells us all, that our passions of all kinds grow stronger 
by indulgence, and that it is dangerous to exercise a power that 
may be used without fear of resistance. These arguments go to 
prove that it is very difficult indeed to inflict blows on boys, 
under any circumstances, without displaying passion, without 
exceeding the bounds of propriety which we ourselves acknow- 
ledge, and without forfeiting the respect of our pupils, and thus 
losing the*strongest instrument of government in a school— the 
desire of the boys to obtain the approbation of the master. So 
great, we say, is this risk, that all men, particularly those of 
an irritable temperament, will probably lose much more autho- 
rity by beating boys, even occasionally, than they would by ab- 
staining from it altogether ; and to those who are conscious of 
such infirmities of temper, we strongly recommend total absti- 
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aence from blows, which will iaftJlibly set them on finding 
some substitute. 

If, as is admitted (Letter, p, 284), ^ the amount of corporal 
punishment may be reduced to something very inconsiderable/ 
it seems very difficult to find a reason why the little that re- 
mains need be kept. If it is good for any thing, why part 
with any of it ? if it is not good, get rid of the remainder, for 
you will not surely say that having substituted ^ the force of 
moral motives’ for a large part of what was once flogging, you 
reserve the right of a bit of flogging to fall back upon when 
you are hard pressed for other means. In fact, we do not 
understand the way in which the flogging argument is put by 
our correspondent, though we have read it with much atten- 
tion. Whether the application of a little of the reserved 
right would help us or not we will not venture to say. 

The writer of the article on Winchester School asserts that 
‘ corporal punishment is degrading:’ the author of the Letter 
asserts this expression to originate in a proud notion of per^ 
sonal independence, which is neither reasonable nor Christian, 
but essentially barbarian, (Letter, p. 281.) It is not important 
to settle this point, which we leave as it stands. But it is im- 
portant to see clearly what are the invariable principles of our 
nature, which remain the same whether names do so or not. 
Blows inflicted by a master, under the mere influence of pas- 
sion, as they often are and must be, blows inflicted when the 
boy who receives them and his fellows too know they are not 
merited, even according to the blow-giving code, will be ac- 
comfianied with a feeling of injury, and the boy will feel 
resentment.* Can any thing be more absurd than to say that 
this feeling is wrong (we do not say that our correspondent 
does say so), or that the boy should submit with all humility 
to the unjust correction of his superior in age ? He feels 
resentment, and he cannot help feeling it: no teaching or 
preaching can eradicate the feeling of wrong : we presume, 
therefore, that the feeling is that kind of feeling which is 
necessary, and we therefore pronounce it good. From the mo- 
ment that a blow is given unjustly to a boy, all the natural 
feeling of respect and regard for his master disappears, and it 
is impossible that any good can be done after. Whether what 
we have stated is an imaginary case, we appeal to some who 
may read this article. A prudent governor, either of boys or 
men, will be cautious never to put himself in a situation in 
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which he runs the risk of losing the natural respect paid to 
superiors in age and station. 

If space allowed we should insist still further on this topic, 
believing that as a general rule blows will be inflicted under 
the influence of pa^sion^ and that they do raise in the minds 
of boys a feeling of resentment, which are very sufficient rea- 
sons for not inflicting blows at all. As to a system of blows, 
which shall be the best possible system of blows, well regu- 
lated, strictly defined, enforced with all due solemnity, in 
number and degree varying with the offence, at certain inter- 
vals after all chance of passion in the master is over, and 
never felt by the boy to be undeserved — why all this sup- 
poses the efficacy and necessity of the blow to be entirely 
done away with, for it resolves itself into the ultimate prin- 
ciple of all school government and of all good society, the 
approbation and good opinion of those who are wiser and better 
than ourselves. When the matter is brought to this point — the 
offence committed, no anger or passion exhibited on the part 
of the master, but a firm resolution to punish, and no one to 
say that punishment is not deserved — when the matter is 
brought to this point, and the time for the punishment is come, 
will a blow add to the efficacy of the punishment? Suppose 
the punishment to be the disapprobation of the master, ex- 
pressed either in private or public, as the case may be, accom- 
panied with such personal restraint, or temporary separation 
from the other pupils as may be judged proper, will a blow add 
to the severity or efficacy of this punishment or take from it ? 
We believe that the expressed disapprobation of the master, 
if the boys value his approbation or disapprobation, will 
inflict more pain, and pain of a kind to work good, than any 
blows in any way administered. If we have not said enough 
on the subject of beating, we refer our readers to Locke in 
his Essay on Education, in whose remarks they will find all, 
or nearly all, that need be said about it, which is here 
omitted, because it cannot be said better. Locke allows of 
beating, though unw’illingly, in one case. 

We have not touched on the effects whi^ a practice of flog- 
ging, particularly under a passionate master, must have on the 
boys withcrespeqt to their intercourse with one another. A 
little reflection will show that the effects must be bad. 

The author of the Letter (p. 282) has some remarks on the 
principle of pain, a word that we have just used, which seem 
to call for a few words. There is no disputing some of the 
positions laid down by him in Letter, p. 282, but how they all 
bear on the question before us, us explained by our correspond- 
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ent, we do not comprehend, nor can we understand the con- 
nexion of the several parts of the two paragraphs in which this 
matter is discussed. The following by itself is intelligible — 

^ To say that corporal punishment is an appeal to personal fear 
is a mere abuse of terms. In this sense all bodily pain or in- 
convenience is an appeal to personal fear; and a man should 
be ashamed to take any pains to avoid the tooth-ache or the 
gout. Pain is an evil ; and the fear of pain, like all other 
natural feelings, is of a mixed character, sometimes usefuf 
and becoming, sometimes wrong and mischievous/ And this 
— ^ It is very true that the fear of punishment generally (for 
surely it makes no difference whether it be the fear of the 
personal pain of flogging, or of the personal incorn enience ^f 
what have been proposed as its substitutes, confinement ana 
a reduced allowance of food) is not the highest motive of 
action, and therefore the course actually followed in education 
is most agreeable to nature and reason, that the fear of punish- 
ment should be appealed to less and less as the moral prin- 
ciple becomes stronger with advancing age.’ 

First we are told that to call ^ corporal punishment' an 
‘ appeal to fear’ is an abuse of terms ; then we are told that 
in this sense— that is, if corporal punishment is an appeal to 
fear— the tooth-ache or the gout is also an appeal to fear. So 
it would be if a schoolmaster could at his pleasure inflict a fit 
of tooth-ache, and many boys may congratulate themselves 
that they cannot, for assuredly tooth-aches would be iriore 
com^mon than they are. An ^ appeal to fear' may be a good 
or a bad motive, as our correspondent states. When ^ corporal 
punishment' is called ^ an appeal to fear’ (a mode of expres- 
sion which we by no means justify), it is implied, we presume, 
that the wrong motive is presented, the fear of the rod, instead 
of other motives which it is presumed would better produce 
the desired effect. 

We are further told that it makes no difference whether a 
boy receives a blow from his master as a punishment for some 
offence, or some other kind of punishment such as is there 
mentioned. But h#*e again we have the matter put into utter 
confusion, for it is the kind of punishment which is the very 
matter in question. We all admit that punishment of some 
kind is necessary for boys who do wrong, as well as for men ; 
and there is no great difficulty in seeing in what the differences 
of punishments consist, which we think unnecessary to ex- 
plain at length, as any body can find it out for himself by 
the following hints. The disapprobation of the master, the 
temporary loss of his usual kind regard, is a punishment dif- 
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fei^nt from cofifin0ment j and confinement is different from a 
blow on the hand with a cane ; and a blow on the hand with 
a cane is different from a blow on the bare posteriors with a 
rod; and a blow on the bare posteriors with a rod is differ- 
ent from thumb-screws or any instruments of torture ; and so 
on. 

Finally, * the fear of punishment should be appealed to less 
and less as the moral principle becomes stronger with ad- 
vancing age.* ^ Fear of punishment should be appealed to — * 
Is not this an abuse of terms ? we were told so just now. But 
this is a trifle. We are told impliedly that we must begin 
our education with one of the lower motives, which we now 
learn is the true character of the ‘ appeal to corporal punish- 
ment/ an opinion in which we entirely agree ; and we must 
appeal to it less and less as the boy grows older, because as 
he grows older his moral principle becomes stronger — becomes 
stronger by his education being first subjected to that influence 
which is called one of the lower motives of action. We do 
not profess to understand how the moral principle becomes 
stronger under this arrangement. Nor are we quite sure that 
we understand what is here meant by the moral principle. As 
boys grow older, their passions become stronger, and unless the 
power of self-control grows stronger at an equal rate, the whole 
boy is less adapted for right conduct than he was at an earlier 
age. He knows more as to what is best to be done, but he is 
subjected to more influences which tend to draw him from the 
right course. The power of conducting himself properly under 
these circumstances may be called the moral principle, and we 
presume this is what is intended. But this power does not 
come from increasing years, for with increasing years, when 
there is no right discipline, the moral principle, as thus under- 
stood, becomes weaker and weaker, as we all know. And this we 
believe to be the state of the case in many schools, not merely 
those called public schools. The passions increase with in- 
creasing years, but the power of self-control does not increase 
in the same rate, because there is no disciplme specially directed 
to this object, as Locke suggests there shoiua be. 


It is not our business to examine all the points in the Letter 
of a correspondent, which would fill a book, and cannot enter 
into an article of limited extent in a small periodical. Nor 
do we profess to touch on all the arguments which are urged 
in reply to the author of the article ori Winchester School. 
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Still it may be well to observe that the author of the Letter 
(p. 291) has mistaken the author of the remarks on Winches- 
ter School as to one important point. Both agree in stating 
that there is in England at present a great want of inde- 
pendent opinion in individuals j our correspondent justly 
remarks, ‘ There is a surrender of individual judgment and 
conscience to the tyranny of public opinion/ The author of 
the remarks on Winchester says, that there is an ‘ habitual 
self-humiliation which is practised every day in society where 
men without character or talent are receiving the homage of 
whole circles because they are in the possession of hereditary 
title or wealth.^ The author of the remarks on Winchester by 
no means dissents from our correspondents observation : ^e 
merely mentioned what is technically called tuft-hunting as a 
common vice of those brought up at public schools, of which 
institutions it was his business to treat. He did not mention 
the equally odious vice of popularity-hunting, because it be- 
longs to a class different from that about which he was speak- 
ing. He says nothing, as our correspondent by implication 
says he does, * of an excessive deference for legal authority/ 
which is a phrase without a meaning. All men of sense obey 
the law; and as to those who do not the law compels 
them. 


WEST RIDING PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, WAKEHELD, 

• YORKSHIRE. 

We conjecture that we are indebted to the kindness of a 
friend connected with this school for forwarding a copy of 
the West Hiding Herald, which contains a very full report of 
the annual meeting (June 10,) of the friends of this insti- 
tution. This report contains, among other things, the 
report of the principal, the Rev. G, A. Butterton, as to the 
internal proceedings of the school for the last half year. 
In the report of the principal is the following passage : — 

‘ An article has Jately appeared in a periodical entitled the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Education,* which, though it bestows con- 
siderable praise on the general management of this iustitution, yet 
condemns the intention of corporal punishment, even for immoral 
and flagrant offences, and sets forth as an example the course 
pursued at the Bristol College, where, says the reviewer, it has 
been found possible to dispense altogether with this species of 
punishment, and a system of discipline based upon an appeal to 
the reason and best feelings of the students, has raised up a tone 
of feeling and a degree of mutual courtesy such as do not exist in 
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apy flog;ging estaWisl^ment, Now I should be sorry to cast any 
imputation on an institution with which I have been myself closely 
cbrthected) nor should I have alluded to this article, had it not been 
copied intd a local paper, and so obtained circulation in this neigh- 
bourhood. But if the reviewer had examined into facts, he would, 
I think, have* found the Bristol College dangerous to be followed 
loo closely as a guide, though many of its regulations are un- 
doubtedly excellent. In that institution the number of scholars 
has never, that I am aware, exceeded 120, and though no building 
has been erected, it has required more than one call on the share- 
holders to pay even its annual expenses ; whereas we shall have 
saved in one year and a half 400/. above our current expenses, and 
that too although our annual charge is only 10/. and that of the 
Bristol College varies from 15/. to 21/. for each student. Un- 
doubtedly the progress of the Bristol College has been in some 
degree obstructed by the strong party who were at first opposed to 
it, though their objections appeared afterwards to be removed ; and 
my reason for mentioning these facts is, that before an institution 
is brought forward as so prominent an example to others, I think 
its own success ought to be placed beyond the reach of doubt or 
denial. But the fact is, that my experience whilst engaged in 
that institution, proved to my own mind, contrary to my previously 
formed opinions, that flogging was sometimes indispensable, for 
great dissatisfaction was in some instances caused there by being 
obliged to suspend or even dismiss boys from the college, owing to 
the inability of resorting to corporal punishment. I feel assured 
there are few parents who would not rather have every means tried 
than have their boys sent away from an establishment as totally 
incorrigible, and thus incur a stigma attaching to them through 
life. However, the most scrupulous advocate for mild discipline 
need be under no great alarm for the consequences of our severity, 
when informed, that during the whole year, out of 110 boys in the 
first half, and 170 in the second, four only have received that 
species of punishment for offences connected with the school, and 
in every instance it has had a most salutary effect.* 

The article to which these remarks refer, is in the eigh- 
teenth number of this journal, entitled * Grammar Schools.’ 

We return oiir best thanks to the editor of the paper, 
whose' name we do not know, for inserting our remarks, 
which without his assistance would apparently not have 
reached the principal, or at least would not have received 
this public “notice. We hope that the following remarks 
also may find a place in his paper, and that they may tend 
to the further discussion of the important question of disci- 
pline in large schools. Our remarks on*the Wakefield School 
(see Journal. XVIII.) were made with the best wishes for 
its' success, as we believe that the school is calculated to do 
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much good, and that both managers and masters sincerely 
desire to make it a superior place of education. As we 
still entertain the same feeling, and at the same time think 
that the reverend principal has not duly reflected on the 
question of discipline, it may not be amiss, seeing that 
public attention has been drawn to the article in the journal, 
to make a few more remarks on the subject of flogging. 
In the preceding article we have gone into the matter at 
some length ; we here propose briefly to consider the prin- 
cipal’s arguments. 

It mu^t first be observed that it is not quite accurate to 
say that the article bestowed ‘ considerable praise on the 
general management of the institution.* The writer kne|v 
nothing of the management of the institution then, and 
knows nothing of it now. He expressed an opinion that 
the principles on which it was proposed to conduct the in^ 
stitution, so far as they were explained in the printed ac- 
count of the school, were sound. 

It is stated in the article in the Journal that in the Bristol 
College, according to the reports of the Council, it had been 
found possible to dispense with corporal punishment, and 
that this had been attended with the effects already de- 
scribed in the extract. This fact the principal of the Wake- 
field School does not deny ; and, what is exceedingly unfair, 
he makes that the opinion of the reviewer which he Itnew very 
well to be the opinion of the Council and principal of the 
Bristol College. The mode in which he attempts to meet 
the * statement is so confused and inconclusive that we 
should certainly not think it M^orth the trouble of refuting, 
if W8 did not know that many people take assumptions 
for demonstrations, and imagine that where there is a 
semblance of reasoning something has been proved. 

In the Bristol College, it is said, the number of scholars has 
never exceeded 120. This has nothing to do with the state- 
ment made by the Council of the Bristol College, unless it is 
tacitly assumed, which we sirspect to be the case, that 120 
boys are not a number large enough to make the experiment 
on. But the number is large enough, even according to the 
principal’s admission, for his flogging experinient> was tried 
on 110 boys during one half-year. We therefore throw the 
120 boys aside, as only encumbering the question. Next, he 
observes, the Bristol College has not incurred the expense of 
building, and yet more than one call has been made, on the 
shareholders to meet the annual expenses ; and this notwith- 
standing the annual charge for a pupil is so much higher than 
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at the Wakefield School. But the higher price may be one 
reason why the Bristol College has not succeeded so well as the 
Wakefield School, It is then admitted that the progress of the 
Bristol College has been in some degree obstructed by the 
strong party at first opposed to it, though their objections 
appeared afterwards to be removed. If we are not misin- 
formed, this strong party did obstruct it — not in some degree, 
but in a strong degree — probably in a degree which had the 
same ratio to some degree, that the apparent removal of 
their objections had to their real removal. It is tjien said, 
the reason for mentioning all these facts is, that an institu- 
tion should not be quoted as an example to others till its 
success is placed beyond the reach of doubt or denial. But 
the Bristol College was quoted as an example of a place in 
which corporal punishment had been successfully dispensed 
with, which is a matter independent of its success in other 
respects, unless it is half assumed and the inference is tacitly 
intended to be drawn, that the want of occasional flogging 
has been the cause of its succeeding Jess than its friends 
wish. But while the principal of the Wakefield School 
assumes tacitly that the alleged want of success is connected 
with the want of flogging, he admits openly that the success 
of the Bristol College has been obstructed by a strong party ; 
and after all 120 pupils is not so very small a number, though 
it may be much smaller than its founders expected. From 
what follows we see still more clearly that the want of occa- 
sional flogging in the Bristol College is considered by„Mr. 
Butterton as one cause of its alleged want of success ; not that 
even here is this asserted in so many words, but this appears 
to be the impression which he wishes to leave on the minds 
of the readers of this report. Flogging, he says, he is con- 
vinced, is indispensable, because some parents were much 
dissatisfied by their sons being suspended or even dismissed 
from the Bristol College, owing to the inability to resort to 
corporal punishment. Parents possibly might be dissatisfied 
with their sons being suspended or dismissed, but that does 
tlot prove that the suspension or disipission was not proper ; 
the suspension or dismission may have been the best possible 
step, in s^ite of the dissatisfaction of parents, whose indi- 
vidual wishes must never be consulted when they clash with 
a general rule of the school. Many parents, no doubt, would 
be glad to have their sons flogged with the hope of seeing 
them mended ; but these are generally parents who have 
wther neglected their children when young, or from igno- 
failde have treated them injudiciously. They then send them 
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to school to be mended, and want the master to flog them 
well; a job which the master, if he is a wise man, will 
transfer to the parent, and not flog one or two boys with 
the remote possibility of mending them, when be has, after 
due reflection, come to the conclusion that flogging is 
of little or no use to the boys flogged, and injurious both 
to himself and to the general discipline of his school. 
There is no doubt also, as the principal of the Wakefield 
Schbol observes, that parents would rather have every means 
tried than see their sons sent away from an establishment. But 
flogging is not every means ; it is one means, and there are 
many other means which may be tried by a master who will 
take the pains, before sending away a youth. It is true thit 
in every large school it will be necessary to send aiv^iy some 
boys occasionally, in order to save the rest from corruption, 
and this severe measure is quite asjustifiable as the inflicting 
of punishment on men who trangress the laws of society. 
Still it is not absolutely necessary to send them away as in- 
corrigible, nor to suppose that because they are sent away, a 
stigma must attach to them through Jife, If they are very 
bad boys, they must be sent away for the sake of the rest : 
they must not be spared that the rest may suffer. But they 
may be sent away privately, and placed under new circum- 
stances where they may have a chance of reformation ; for it 
is absurd to suppose that even a very bad boy of fifteen who 
is (very properly) sent away from a school, must be branded 
wiUi a stigma all through a life which may continue half a 
century afterwards. This notion of indelible stigmas is de- 
rived from our penal code, upheld by the positive morality of 
our society, which follows with unceasing persecution the 
man who has once erred, shuts him out of all hope of return- 
ing to society, and by telling him that repentance is unavail- 
ing and reformation useless, makes him an enemy instead of 
a friend to social order. Boys who are too bad to stay in 
schools (and there always are such) require a discipline ana- 
logous to that of a well-regulated prison. They are in fact 
culprits, who have violated the laws of the school, and in or- 
der to prevent their violating those laws of society which 
punish with unrelenting severity, they should subjected 
to a suitable discipline in some school specially devoted to the 
purpose. Such a penitentiary for incorrigible school-boys 
unfortunately does not exist, nor is it the business of school- 
masters to provide one. The master does all that be can do 
when he gets rid of very bad boys. But the parent is deeply 
interested in looking out for such a place, and taking every 
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means to prevent an incorrigible son from coming to ruin, 
ai=^ he would be a wise man who should spend all the lad’s 
fortune in a rational attempt at reclaiming him from his 
vicious habits. To suppose tlyit a school flogging is of any 
titse whatever in mending the very worst boys, is a notion so 
ridiculous, so totally contradicted by all experience, that one 
wonders to see the opinion expressed by any person accuse 
tomed to the management of youth. I’hese boys, who are 
generally among the elder part of the boys, have mostly high 
animal spirits, strong passions, and great courage : they 
despise blows and the master who gives them. 

We are not among the ‘ most scrupulous advocates of mild 
discipline,’ who are afraid of severity : we are the advocates of 
a stricter discipline than we know to exist in any school, but 
of this strictness flogging forms no part. We believe that 
the worse the boy is, the less is the effect of flogging in the 
way of reformation. As to the four boys in the Wakefield 
School, on whom flogging has had a most salutary efifect,— 
we' have nothing to say. Our opinions remain as before. 

The report gives a most favourable account of the success 
of the Wakefield School, which we have read with'much plea 
sure. In the news at the end a short notice is given of the 
report, which we would willingly have lengthened had it not 
come to hand rather late. 


Since writing the two preceding articles we met with the 
following paragraphs in Mr. Crawford’s recent valuable report 
on the Penitentimries of the Urrited States. The remarks are 
applicable to the case of very bad boys at school. Mr. Craw- 
ford Is speaking of the discipline in the Auburn Penitentiary 
in the State of New York, where the whip is used in correct- 
ing the prisoners, at the pleasure of the superintendents. — 
In the permanent good effects/* says Mr. Crawford, which 
this discipline is alleged to produce, I have no faith. It is 
true that the dominion of the lash produces instantaneous 
and unqualified submission, but this obedience is of a tempo- 
rary nature. It imparts no valuable feeling, and presents no 
motive that is calculated to deter eventually from the com- 
mission of crime and amend the moral character. In the year 
1828, the superintendent of this penitentiary published a work 
in which he gave a list of 160 convicts, four-fifths of whom 
were stated on theip liberation to have become honest and re- 
spectable. On my visit to the penitentiary of Sing Sing I 
was informed that 30 of these persons were then in that pri- 
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son, and I ivas Assured that an addjitipnal number of 20 had 
also been there since the appearance of that publication. In 
the repeated conversations which I have held in private with 
convicts wbikhave been thu ^n verped by the terror of the 
whip, I have invariably founa that this treatment produced 
strong feelings of degradation and revenge. The lash is 
opposed to those moral and religious means which experience 
has proved most efficacious in the recovery of the human 
character.” Mr. Crawford, when contrasting the. discipline of 
the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, — where solitary con- 
finement, under proper regulations, is used, — with the whip- 
system of Auburn — says: In judging of the comparative 
merits of the two systems it will be seen that the djicipline 
of Auburn is of a physical, that of Philadelphia of a moral, cha- 
racter. The whip inflicts immediate pain, but solitude in- 
spires permanent terror. The former degrades while it hu- 
miliates; the latter subdues, but it does not debase. At 
Auburn the convict is uniformly treated with harshness, at 
Philadelphia with civility. The one contributes to harden, 
the other to soften the affections. Auburn stimulates vin- 
dictive feelings ; Philadelphia induces habitual submis- 
sion, &c.”* 

♦ See also p. 11, &c., for the very interesting account of the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary. 
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Sketch of the Progress of Physical Science. By Thomas 

Thomson^ F.R.S., L. and E., &c., &c., Regius Professor of 

Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 

The tract which we propose to review is an introductory 
discourse to tWj^lasgow edition of the American edition of 
the German C^jfersations Lexicon. With the work itself we 
have here nothing to do, and accordingly we have not looked 
into it. But the introductory discourse before us forming an 
article by itself, and bearing the name of a Regius Professor, 
deserves a little examination. 

When we consider how many popular expositions are now 
making their appearance, it becomes a matter of some con- 
cern, as well as of some curiosity, to know whether the actual 
state of criticism is undergoing such changes as will render it 
availableto correct the defects peculiar to anageof second-hand 
compilation as to parts, and ^ commanding views ’ as to the 
whole. We regret much that we cannot be of opinion that 
criticism in general has a tendency to restrain the palpable 
and increasing neglect of accuracy which prevails ; but we are 
determined, for our own share of the matter, to followcour 
author into the little things, the sum total of which consti- 
tutes the evidence of care or negligence, as the case may be. 
We are well aware that many a writer wishes to be judged by 
his work ^ as a whole/ to use a common phrase, and detests 
minute criticism. But while we are willing to concede to 
many that they have just reasons for this hatred, we still hold 
with the mathematicians that the whole is made up of the sum 
of all its parts ; if the parts be all erroneous, so is the whole ; 
and if the parts be continually in error, whether of fact or 
reasoning, the whole is not good. 

A general view of the progress of physical science, including 
that of pure mathematics, is no small task for an individual to 
undertake. That such a thing might be usefully executed, 
we know by experience. For instance, the preface of Bossut, 
to the mathematical part of the Encyclopedic Methodique^ 
though chargeable with many defects, is still valuable, as it 
bears the marks of a man who was abreast of his contempo- 
raries in his knowledge of these matters, though frequently 
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disposed to make his own opinions on controvertible points a 
colouring matter to his statements. The things requisite to 
a successful performance of such a task are more easily de- 
scribed than found. Great knowledge of original sources of 
information is indispensable : Tor tlie object in view is akin to 
that proposed in the first triangulation of a country, when an 
accurate map is to be made : a few fundamental points are to 
be very accurately determined, which cannot be done second- 
hand from any history. Judgment is necessary, to know 
where to inculcate doubt, and where certainty, which quality 
cannot be acquired by copying a copy, or inferring from in- 
ferences, as must be done by one who is not actually ac- 
quainted with the works he speaks of. Exact choice a\^ 
logical arrangement of words are pre-eminently required, be- 
cause. an author has not room enough in a general sketch to 
introduce a long argument, and make its obvious bearing ex-p 
plain, or if necessary, counteract, the mere etymological and 
isolated sense of a leading phrase. The defects of a bad com- 
pilation will be inaccuracy, false certainty, and what is just 
as bad, false uncertainty, together with inconclusive reasoning 
arising out of badness of style : and what we now proceed 
to prove is, that the present treatise has as fair a share of all 
three, as will enable us to show the danger of writing on 
subjects which have not been well considered. What we 
have said principally relates to defects which arise from not 
knowing original sources. But when an author attempts to 
continue the labours of his predecessors, and to bring history 
dovTn to his own time, we may expect, if he be incompetent, 
to see him neglect that which is remarkable, and prefer that 
which his own limited knowledge embraces, to an extent 
which will enable us, in addition, to show the danger of 
writing on subjects which have not been considered at all. 

Our author opens by stating that the southern portion of 
Asia was ^ beyond dispute ’ the cradle of the human race : a 
pretty strong assertion, considering what an indefinite space 
he includes. Which is meant, Arabia, Persia, India, or the 
Birman Peninsula ? But to make amends for this, we are 
told that the resemblance between the ancient Egyptians 
and the Chinese, is ^ so very striking and so con^lete, that 
we cannot help ' what — asserting it to be indisputable that 
they had a common origin ? — no, ^ suspecting, that they had 
a common origin.’ Till now, we never heard of any but Dog- 
berry who considered ‘ complete ^ evidence as nothing but a 
ground of suspicion. Again ; ^ if this were so, China, from its 
contiguity to India and Chaldea, and from the delicious nature 
of its climate, must have been first furnished with inhabitantst’ 
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The author who makes China contiguous to Chaldsea, (or even 
toTndia in the sense cf contiguity for the purpose of extensive 
emigration,) niay well, for anything we see to the contrary, 
maintain a complete resemblance between the ancient Egyp- 
tians and the Chinese, especially considering how very exten- 
sive our acquaintance is with the manners and customs of both 
these natipns. And as to the ddicious' climate of China, it 
is the same thing as to speak of the delicious climate of Europe, 
including in the delicious climate of Europe, the truly delicious 
island of Sicily and the plains of Andalusia, and the supposed 
delicious climate of Sweden and Northern Russia. We next 
find the account of Diogenes Laertius* as to the Egyptian 
eclipses treated as a good authority, and mis-stated in one 
respect, inasmuch as the reader is left^ infer that this ac- 
count was given Co jilexander himself ffiongh Laertius by no 
means expressly states as much, or even that the Egyptians 
themselves were authorities for the assertion. But in fairness 
to the author, we do not mean to imply that he consulted 
Lalirtius. Our author next concludes from the ChaldcBan 
Saros that the notion of the Egyptians upon the length of the 
solar year must have been a good one. This comes under 
our third head, namely, bad logic arising out of badness of 
style, for of course he must have meant to say that a good 
Chaldaean period proved good Chaldaean* knowledge. But the 
Saros proves nothing but a tolerably good ratio of the lunar 
to the solar revolution, and has nothing to do with correct 
knowledge of the absolute periods measured in days. We 
give the passage : — / 

‘ What knowledge the Clialdajns ana Egyptians had made in 
astronomy, it is hard to say. They certainly had become acquainted 
with the planets’ — what planets? Are Uranus and Vesta included? 
* But whether the Egyptians had discovered, as Macrobins assures us, 
that Mercury and Venus revolve round the sun, is not so clear. 
Their notion,’ that of the Egyptians of course, ‘ respecting the mean 
length of the solar year, and the mean length of a lunation, must have 
been near approximations to the truth. This is evident from the 
famous Chaldoen period called the Saros.’ 

Our author makes great use of the safety-valve^ and fre- 
quently m the wrong place. An author’s safety-valve is a 
modifying expression, such as ‘ perhaps,’ " in some measure,’ 
&c., inserted where he is not very sure of his ground, that his 
errors may appear rather over or under-statements, than posi- 
tive mis-statements. If we consider how much precise infor- 
mation could be given in few words on all the subjects con- 
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tained in the following paragraph, by any one who was well 
acquainted with the knowledge of the Greeks^ we must pro- 
nounce it to be a master-piece of valvular dexterity. 

* If'we except the discoveries of Archimedes in statics and hydros- 
tatics, hardly any other branch of physical science was much culti- 
vated by the ancients. They had made, indeed, considerable progress 
in the knowledge of acoustics, so far as mUsic is conterned. In 
optics, they can scarcely be said to have made any progress of con- 
sequence; and in astronomy very little till the time of Hipparchus, 
who may be considered as, in some measure^ the founder of that sub- 
lime science.* 

next come to the conclusion that because the Cha]^ 
daeans constructed sun-dials> they knew gnomonicsy which, if 
the geometrical science be meant, is by no means a proper 
conclusion; and which, if a mere synonym for making sun- 
dials be intended, contains no information. The account of 
Euclid which follows is short, sensible, and correct, — except 
always where it is said that it is ‘ the first four books of 
Euclid chiefly which are studied by modern geometricians.’ 
Those who read Euclid at all, even in the higher classes of 
schools, surely study the fifth and sixth books. But generally 
speaking, the author here knew what he was writing about. 
Passing to Apollonius of Perga, we find a mistake of a hundred 
years in his birth. We next see some of those general asser- 
tions which always remind us of the phrases by which, in an act 
of Parliament, lawyers tr,y to include all cases that can happen. 
‘ Tke writings of Apollonius were numerous and profound : 
but it is upon his treatise on the conic sections that his fame 
as a mathematician chiefly depends.’ This is cautious and 
safe, but it would have been as easy, supposing it known, to 
say that with the exception of one little treatise, recovered 
from the Arabic, the only work of Apollonius is that on Conic 
Sections ; that many other works are mentioned, but what 
they were, profound or not, is not known, except from the 
titles which have been preserved, with a sketch of the contents, 
by Pappus. Again, speaking of the Conic Sections, ‘ in the 
fifth book he treats of the greatest and smallest lines, &c., &c., 
and many other intricate questions which required tj^e greatest 
sagacity, and the most unremitting attention to investigate.’ 
Had the author ended with the words which we have placed 
in italics, he would still have been wrong, for it so happens 
that every proposition in that fifth book directly belongs to 
his previous words, * greatest and smallest lines, &c.,’ and 
no x)ther subject is treated. How are we to account for this 
singular faculty of passing positive opinions upon purely ideal 
propositions,, it being considered that we do not know whether 
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Apollonius had great facility or not, even as to the propositions 
which do exist? We think we can explain this, and we are 
strongly reminded of the case of the three black crows. We 
have here an instance how, from compilation to compilation, 
assertions are magnified. It is minute criticism which pre- 
vents every black thing from growing in time to be a flock of 
crows, by seizing the birds before they are fully hatched and 
able to fly. On searching a little, we found our author’s 
source of information in Montucla, and from the reference of 
that admirable writer, we trace the assertion about the nume- 
rous and profound works as follows : — 

Pappus (book 7» preface, Latin edition of Commandine,) 
enumerates the various works, ‘ qui ad resoliitum locum per- 
tinent,’ that is, we may say, which treat of the geometrical 
analysis of the time, which was entirely confined to the reso- 
lution of lociyov problems directly reducible to it. Many of 
the works cited by Pappus are by Apollonius, and the Conic 
Sections are mentioned last of all, as a sort of point to which 
the student is to look forward. ‘ Itaque omnes libri sunt 
numero triginta et unus, quorum periochas vel argumenta 
usque ad Apollonii . conica tibi exposuinius ad contempla- 
tionem.’ Montucla has fairly paraphrased the sense of the 
preceding in the following^words : (vol. i. pp. 245, 6.) ^ Apol- 
lonius fut un des ^crivains les plu^ f^conds et les plus pro- 
fonds qu’aient eu les math^imatiques. Ses ouvrages seuls com- 
posaient autrefois une partie considerable de ceux que les 
anciens regardaient comme la source de I’esprit geom^trique ; 
son traite des coniques estm^anmoins le plus remarquable, et 
celui qui ale plus contribue a sa celebrity,’ (meaning of course 
among the ancients, as the context shows, though an ambi- 
guity, but one incidental to the isolated clause only, would 
ha^e been avoided if parmi ses contemporains^ or some such 
phrase had been added.) Next comes Dr. Thomson to para- 
phrase the paraphrase, which he does as follows : — ' The 
writings of Apollonius were numerous and profound : but it is 
upon his Treatise on the Conic Sections, in eight books, that 
his fame as a mathematician chiefly depends' We see here 
the first clause joined to the last, with the omission of the 
middle clause, which would prevent the last from being am- 
biguous, so that the ambiguity not only exists, but is reflected 
back upon the first, leaving the reader to the final impression 
that Apollonius left many and profound works. One compiler 
further on, and Apollonius would be expressly declared to 
have written many remaining works; one more still, and the 
titles of Pappus would be asserted to be those of works 
still existing; yet one more, and the restituta of various 
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moderns would have been declared to be genuine Greek. 
With regard to the many other intricate questions^ we think 
it arises as follows : — 

Montucla. Di?; Thomson. 

* Dans le Cinquieme, Apollo- In the fifth book he treats of 
nius examine particuli^rement the greatest and smallest lines 
quelles sont les plus grandes et which can be drawn from each 
les moiiidres lignes qu'on puisse point of their circumference^ and 
tirer de chaque point donne d many other intricate questions, 
leur circonfirence,^ Montucla which required,’ ,^c., &c. Dr. 
then proceeds to describe how Thomson has taken rather more 
the above-mentioned investiga- than periphrastic license in hii 
tions are equivalent to those- of translation of the words in italics, 
the moderns on ‘ dt^velopptJes,' 
and ‘ centres d ’osculation/ 

Now we conceive that our author, casting his eye over 
Montucla’ s next sentence, saw something about developpees, 
and centres d'osculation, and concluded, (properly enough, 
perhaps,) that these were some distinct things which he might 
as well let alone ; and that the ‘ending.he adopted would be a 
decent ‘ &c.^ We are confirnied in this by observing, that as 
soon as Montucla is fairly ouf of those slippery developp^es, 
Dr. Thomson catches him up agsiin, (with a variation of some 
importance,) as follows 

Montucla. Dr. Thomson. 

lie septiemelivre, (car je passe The sixth book is not very 

le sixieme qui ne contient pas des important^ nor difficult, but the 
choses fort difficiles, et qui traite seventh contains many very im^ 
des sections coniques semblables) portant problems, and points 
le septieme livre, dis-je, prtisente out the singular analogy that 
divers propri<5t^s remarquables exists between the properties of 
de ces courbes ; telles sont celles- the various conic sections. The 
ci. . . . Je pourrais accumuler un eighth book has not come down 
grand nombre d’autres proposi- to us. 
tions semblables, dont plusieurs 
sont fort remarquables et servant 

de fondemens, &c., &c Ces 

questions etaient traiuJs dans le . 

huiti^me livre qui ne nous est 
pas parvenu, &c., &c. 

Now, in the name of truth, why should Dr. Thomson, 
or any other person who has not read Apollonius, frame a de- 
scription of that work by engrafting his own ideas of what it 
may be, as a supplement to those of Montucla upon what it 
is ? The latter never calls the sixth book unimportant, nor is 
it so in fact. The seventh book is much more correctly 
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di^jicribed by Montucla’s ^ serer^l reinarkabfe* propositions 
than by Dr. Thomson’s ^ many very important’ ones. But all 
this, it may h^ said, refers to very little points. What matter a 
few propositions, more or less^ in a book of the Conics of 
Apollonius? To this we. reply that we think the attempt to 
particularise the various books altogether injudicious and 
misplaced) in a short treatise on the rise and progress of 
physical science ; and very much like making three leaves off 
a tree represent a landscape. But if it be inserted there at 
all, why should it not be correctly inserted ? How far it is 
worth while to tell a particular story, is one question; but we 
hold and maintain that there ought to be no question what- 
ever as to this, that it is most essential that what is told 
should be told correctly. There seems to be a general im- 
pression that inaccuracy is venial, as long as it does not take 
an improbable form. It may not be said that a man flew up 
to the moon ; but it is perfectly tolerable that he should be 
stated as having gone east, when in fact he went west. That 
is,- let error have the every-day character of truth, and it is 
then fit to publish. Now, for our own parts, if we must 
have a union of .fiction and history, which conveys wrong 
ideas, we had rather it were made a little interesting, so as to 
be a good historical fiction, not a“dry fictitious history. We 
would invent anachronisms and «et authorities at defiance to 
some purpose, arid describe how Apollonius was so much 
taken up with the intricate questions’ in the fifth book, 
which required such ‘ unremitting attention,’ that he would 
not come to tea when his wife called him — and how she hid 
his papers next day — and how he raised such a Greek storm 
about het ears when he found it out, that all the ladies in 
Alexandria cried shame, and blessed Isis that their husbands 
were not mathematicians, &c., &c. In fact,, we might as 
ijrell have a novel at once, with as much of the utilcy and a 
little more of the dulce. 

The truth is neither more nor less than this, that the 
author has ventured out of his depth in writing on science in 
general, and particularly on mathematical science. Had it 
been othewvise, he would not have called that mocess of rea- 
’ soning known by the name of the Method ofExhaustionSy a 
process for measuring curvilinear spaces, though it is true that 
such was the object of its earliest application in the hands of 
Archimedes ; he would not have placed Wallis’s algebraical 
disqoveries (that of negative exponents, for instance,) under 
thq^bead of geometry, because in Montucla it is under the 
head of giometriey the French word meaning, as is well 
known, mathematics in general, as often as what we call 
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geometry. Thus Laplace was un ^and g^ometre^ though 
he applied nothing but algebra, taking the word in a wide 
sense. He wouldi not have said that Taylor’s Theorem is 
(there is it is true the safety-valve perhaps) the most com- 
prehensive proposition in mathematical science, when it is so 
well known to be contained as a case, and a very limited 
in that of Lagrange, which is itself but a case ot that of 
Laplace, which is a case of one given by Mr. Murphy, some 
years ago, in a volume of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions. He would not have asserted (page xiv.) that 
Vieta used equations with all the tferms positive, (a thing 
which never occurs once, in the sense in which those words 
are always used,) or would he have announced that no ne;f 
principle has been discovered in algebra since the time of 
Descartes, in the face of Fourier’s posthumous work, which 
announced for the first time, the general principle of which 
the rule of signs of that same Descartes is but a mere 
glimpse. 

We shall now leave Dr. Thomson as a copier of preceding 
writers, and consider the manner in which he has brought 
down the history to our own times. The only charge of 
which we entirely acquit him, is of the nationality usually at- 
tributed to his countrymen. He dismisses Maclaurin in the 
following words : — ‘ Maclaurin may be mentioned as another 
mathematician who did credit to his country and of Robert 
Sirason we can find no mention at all. 

We shall take as a sample the continuation of the history 
of geometry (that is, geometric^) from Maclaurin who was 
' a credit to his country ’ downwards. And this is such an 
exquisite performance, 'that we much fear our readers will 
suppose our remarks upon it to be meant in ridicule. Far 
^from it ; when we consider what a host of discoveries was 
made abroad, not forgetting some at home, and how the events 
which occurred between the death of Newton and the present 
time, changed the whole face of mathematics, so that books 
written at that period seem how to be in a foreign language ; 
we cannot surely permit ourselves toridicule so epic a de- 
scription of the decline of science in England, and so exact 
and satisfactory an account of its restoration. • 

After stating that the mathematicians of Britain, and thpse 
on the Continent, kept pace with each other for some time, 

^ though the algorithm used by each was different,’ meaning, 
we suppose, ^ frdHi that used by the others’ ; he describes how 
the ^ race of British mathematicians, at one time so numerous 
and so splendid, was reduced to a very small number indeed. 
It is true that mathematics still continued to be cultivated at 
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Cambridge^but they (query, the mathematics) satisfied them- 
selves with studying the Principia of Newton, and neglected or 
despised the splendid improvements and discoveries of the con- 
tinental mathematicians/ This is correct enough in general, 
excepting only the assertion that the Principia of Newton 
was at one time the exclusive study at Cambridge. That 
foreign works were not read is true, but surely Fluxions were 
studied, and where, in the Principia of Newton, are they 
treated of? We had an idea, but we find from the work before 
us that we were wrong, that this same Cambridge which allowed 
the mischief, at last provided the remedy, by exerting itself to 
introduce the continental discoveries, by writing elementary 
works on a different model from those actually in vogue, and so 
on. We believed it impossible to point out an English, or even 
British, writer, antecedently to the Cambridge reformation, 
who had given the elements of the continental discoveries, 
and therefore, but for what we afterwards found, we should 
have thought it somewhat hard to specify the faults of that 
university without dwelling a little upon its redeeming 
qualities. But this was all pure ignorance, for it seems that 
the restoration of mathematical knowledge in Great Britain 
was owing to circumstances of a totally different nature, 
which are detailed with a proper attention to the chain of 
causes. The first of these was ‘ the illness of Professor 
Vilant,' of St. Andrew’s. What it was that laid up the 
worthy Professor we are not informed : judging by proba- 
bilities, it could not have been Asiatic cholera ; it might have 
been gout, or it might have been only dyspepsia ; but what- 
ever it was, let us be thankful, for, in consequence of it, 
* a little after the middle of the last century, Mr. West was 
appointed to teach the mathematical class.’ ‘ West possessed 
an uncommon mathematical genius, as is evident from the 
slightest inspection of his Elementary System of Geometry, 
which he published while a teacher.’ How humiliated we 
felt when we read this ; that the illustrious West, for illus- 
trious he must have been, should never have been heard of 
by us, was just awful to think of. We immediately set ofF 
on a voyage of discovery among the second-hand book-shops, 
hardly hoping that so bright an hour was in store for us, as 
that which should put us in possession of the works of the 
great restorer. To our joy, we found the great West ; that is 
to say, his * Elements of Mathematics for the use of schools, 
comprehending geometry, conic sections, Mensuration, and 
spherics, illustrated with thirty copper-plates.’ We hardly 
knew how to understand Dr. Thomson, when he said the 
slightest inspection of West would show his uncommon 
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mathematical genius. But by * slight inspection,’ he must 
mean, looking at the first sentence of the preface, where the 
great West announces ‘ an attempt which proposes great in- 
novations in the long-established system.’ Here then is the 
source of all our improvements ; it is true that the great 
innovations principally consist in alterations of Euclid, after 
the manner of writers on geometry, and we find nothing but 
treatises on conics and other geometry, the whole done wUh 
such commendable care and clearness, that where there is 
one better writer than West, there are five worse. But we 
must proceed with Dr. Thomson’s history of modern mathe- 
matics. How did West teach ? His mode of teaching 
seems to have been admirable,* (our author is such a cautious f 
man, that he valves even the great West), and he had the 
merit of infusing his own spirit into a number of young men 
who have contributed not a little to the recovery of that high 
rank in mathematical science which formerly belonged to 
British mathematicians.’ Who were these great men ? The 
first was not exactly Playfair, but a personified hypothesis 
about Playfair, for ^ the late Professor Playfair was not in- 
deed the pupil of West, but he was his friend and contem- 
porary, and both had been educated at the same university. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that he may have been indebted 
for his passion for the science to his intimacy with West.’ 
Unfortunately for the theory of the restoration, Playfair, 
though one of the most clear-headed of men, and a beautiful 
writer, neither made mathematical discoveries, or even cul- 
tivated, to any (from his writings) very perceptible extent, 
the continental mathematics. The second edition of his 
Outlines of Natural Philosophy^ published in 1816, is en- 
tirely on the old model, that year being the one in which the 
Cambridge translation of Lacroix was published, from which, 
in our theory of the restoration, we date the bond fide intro- 
duction of the continental mathematics. ^ The late Sir John 
Leslie was a pupil of West, and indebted to him for all his 
mathematical Knowledge. He was possessed of a true ma- 
thematical genius, and though not familiar with the general 
analytical methods which are now in constant use, yet his 
mathematical knowledge was respectable.’ This again is 
unfortunate, for Sir John Leslie, though an experimental 
philosopher of talent, was not only not familiar with, but in a 
great degree opposed to, the inodern analysis. The accu- 
mulated bad taste of the following paragraph hardly needs 
comment : — 

* But the man who does the greatest credit to Mr. West is Mr. 
Ivory, who has raised himself to the very highest rank as a mathe- 

K2 
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inatlcian ; who has cultivated every branch of the higher calculus 
with the most complete success ; who is critically acquainted with 
the whole history of mathematical discoveries, and is now univer- 
sally admitted to be the first mathematician at present in Europe. 
Thus he has rescued Great Britain from the stigma affixed to her, 
of inferiority in mathematical skill to the mathematicians on the con- 
tinent. Cambridge also of late years has produced different eminent 
mathematicians, the most celebrated of whom is Sir John Herschel. 

‘ It would be impossible in this hasty sketch, to give the slightest 
idea of the prodigious improvements which have been made in 
mathematics during the progress of the last century. The task is 
an Herculean one. It has been frequently attempted, but never yet 
executed. The individual best qualified for such a task is Mr. Ivory. 
Were he to execute it, he would confer a boon of no ordinary mag- 
nitude upon science, and add a new wreath to those with which 
Great Britain is already encircled.’ 

When such trash as the preceding is widely circulated 
under the name of a Regius Professor, it is time, without any 
mincing, to call things by their broad names, however un- 
palatable those names may be. We are convinced that the 
first person to be disgusted with this fulsome flattery and 
vulgar nonsense, will be the eminent philosopher who is thus 
coupled with, if not made a sort of appendage to, worthy 
Mr. West. To prevent misconception, we shall say what we 
think of Mr. Ivory. All mathematicians know that he is a 
very great mathematician, a man of first-rate original power, 
to whom the sciences, and physical astronomy above all, 
are indebted to an extent which will cause his name to be 
enrolled with high honour in every future enumeration eff the 
successors of Newton. He has the singular merit of having 
cultivated the modern analysis at a time when it was at its 
lowest state in Great Britain. But it is far from being uni- 
versally admitted (meaning of course by those who under- 
stand the subject), that he is the greatest mathematician in 
Europe, because, as many know, that is a point which con- 
temporaries are not competent to decide : least of all Dr. 
Thomson, who evidently does not understand that high 
calculus of which he talks so fluently. To settle whether 
Ivory is to be called the greatest mathematician in Europe, 
would be^^by no means easy, so long as Gauss, for instance, 
is alive : and it is no small compliment to either, that we 
must cite such a man as the other, to prove the difficulty of 
deciding. The same may be said of Sir John Herschel, who 
is named as -the most celebrated of the Cambridge men. 
There is a story told of Dr. Johnson, that being once de- 
taShed by the rain in the portico of a church after sermon, 
some one or other, who wished to have the credit of being 
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thought his acquaintance, said to him, ^ Dr. Johnson, we 
had an excellent sermon to-day.* — ‘ That may be, Sir/ said 
the doctor, ‘ but I don’t see how you can know that.* The 
application is easy enough : Mr. A. or Mr. B. may be philo^ 
sophorum facile princeps ; but how is Dr. Thomson, who 
makes Ivory a credit to West, because the former has cul- 
tivated a calculus which the latter knew nothing about, to be 
the judge of this ? 

The assertion about Mr. Ivory having ^ rescued, &c.,* is a 
combination of ignorance, unfairness, and bad English. In 
the first place, how can one man, be he who he may, rescue 
a whole country from the charge of neglecting a useful study ? 
He only serves to rivet the imputation still more firmly, by ^ 
showing that there is no physical impossibility in the case. 
And, in point of fact, is the ^ rescue’ the work of any one 
man? We say nothing of the comparison between Great 
Britain (not British mathematicians) and the mathematicians 
on the continent, because this is a mere point of style, and 
if we were once to begin, there would be no end of temp- 
tations to expose that of our author. 

We had written thus far, and were preparing to close by 
saying that we should not follow the author into subjects 
with which we are less acquainted, when it struck us that 
possibly Dr. Thomson might be the author of the History 
of the Royal Society, published in 1812, by a Dr. Thomson. 
On looking at this work, we find that the two authors are 
the game, and that some of the present treatise is taken 
from the history. We are convinced of the identity of the 
two by similarity of names, &c., and a common way of 
spelling fluxions, (which the two doctors, in defiance of ety- 
mology, write Auctions,) And we were much surprised to 
find that the author has retrograded very much since 1812. 
His History , &c., is in many matters a convenient w'ork of 
reference ; and though we cannot say it contains a good 
sketch of mathematical history, yet what is there written on 
the subject is of a character so much more correct and judi- 
cious, or at least nearer to correctness and judgment, than 
what we have here reviewed, that we should have no hesita- 
tion in appealing to the author of 1812, against his dege- 
nerate successor of 1834. But we shall content ourselves 
with recommending the author to know a little more of 
mathematics before he next attempts to write on the subject. 
We would not have it supposed that we wish to annoy him 
in the smallest degree more than is absolutely necessary for 
the attainment of a justifiable public end. We are told, and 
believe because we are told, for we are no better judges on 
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that point than he is of the relative merits of the highest 
mathematicians, that he is a very good chemist. But ^ Que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galhre T Why did he put the 
respectable name which he has gained in one walk of science, 
and the respectable title which he holds, at the head of a 
crude, hasty, incorrect piece of compilation upon all the 
sciences, both those which he knows, and those which he 
does not know ? thus furnishing, so far as in him lies, encou- 
ragement and example to what we will call the inaccurate 
school of history. Such essays as his have a tendency to 
destroy all confidence in the history of science, which, from 
its nature, is more full of monuments than any other, being 
for the most part, the history of works still existing. We 
have not entered much into exposure, because we firmly 
believe no one in the smallest degree acquainted with the 
subject can fail to detect quite enough to form an opinion in 
any one page of the parts which relate to pure and applied 
mathematics. We end by again reminding the reader that 
nothing is either affirmed or denied of the work itself to 
which the subject of our article is an introduction, and which 
we have not examined. 


MICHAEL JOSEPHS’ ENGLISH AND HEBREW 
DICTIONARY. 

Foreigners are frequently asked in what language ‘they 
think, and whether they ever attempt to think in the language 
of the country in which they reside. Such questions originate 
in ‘^widely-circulated, yet erroneous and gratuitous assump- 
tions, that man cannot think at all except in a language, and 
that he can think in one language only, and that the language 
in which he thinks must be his mother-tongue. Upon the 
weak basis of such and similar premises are frequently erected 
theories of error which are more or less injurious to instruction 
in languages. 

Many facts might convince us that man is able to think 
without '((rords; not merely without writing or pronouncing 
words, but even without having them in his mind. The deaf 
and dumb manifestly think before they have been taught any 
language. If the words necessarily presented themselves with 
the thought, every thoughtful person would be 6 ready speaker, 
if not prevented by some mechanical Refect in his organs of 
speech; we frequently observe, that a ready utterance 
and great ease of style are not certain indications of much 
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thinking. If we observe the process of our own mind in think- 
ing, we may frequently perceive, that after having arrived at a 
point of thought which gives us satisfaction, we remain dissatis- 
fied with the words in which we express our thoughts. Persons 
who have original thoughts cannot always ^xpress them in 
words already extant, and are therefore obliged to coin new 
expressions in order to avoid tedious circumlocutions ; as, for in- 
stance, Melloni, who has lately obtained the Rumford medal of 
the Royal Society for his discovery of the transmission of heat 
by certain bodies in a manner similar to that in which light is 
transmitted by transparent and translucent substances, must 
have been at a loss how to express in one word the peculiarity of 
certain bodies in this respect. Some of his followers, for wan^ 
of adequate expressions, have begun to speak, in reference to 
heat, of the transparency of rock-salt, and of the comparative 
opacity of glass. They say, some bodies which are transparent 
for light are opaque to heat ; and, vice versa, some are trans- 
parent for heat which are opaque to light. Others, for want of 
an expression already in use, prefer to employ the word trans- 
thermous, and others, more consistently, the term diathermous, 
calling rock-salt a diathermous body. This and similar expres- 
sions, which have very recently been introduced into the Eng- 
lish language, will, in a few years, be as generally received by 
authors and lexicographers as the words galvanism, electricity, 
thermometer, barometer, air-pump, voltaic, &c. which were 
unknown to former generations ; or it may be that the dis- 
coveries of Melloni will introduce a word like Mellonism, 
because existing languages offer no word to express his idea. 

The above observations may convince us that man can think 
without words. If man necessarily thought in words he could 
never overstep in his thoughts the fixed boundaries of a dic- 
tionary; and the discoveries of Galvani, Melloni, Faraday, 
and others could never have been made. 

It is nevertheless certain, that by the effort to embody our 
floating thoughts in words, they receive a degree of definite- 
ness which they had not before ; and that thus we are ourselves 
benefited by the endeavour to impart to others our own ideas : 
and it is also certain, that our clearest conceptions present 
themselves at once to our minds clothed inword^; and that 
these words are usually, although not necessarily, those of our 
mother-tongue. The following observations may convince us 
that thoughts may first come to our mind dressed in any 
language with which we are well acquainted, and not merely 
in our native tongue. Persons vtrho have been engaged for 
many hours in the heat of Latin disputation frequently forget 
themselves so far as to speak a few words in the same language 
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to their servants. After having lived several years in a foreign 
country, some idiomatic phrases current among the people 
among whom wB dwell come with more readiness upon our 
lips than the corresponding expressions of our native tongue ; 
and, lastly, if w^'are well versed in any foreign language, we are 
able to understand a public speaker, and a book written in the 
same, with such a degree of rapidity, that we have no time for 
translating that which we have heard and read, into our native 
tongue in order to understand it. This readiness is requisite 
in order to feel the beauties of style of any writer. The 
beauties of a poet are lost upon us if we are still so little versed 
in his language, that we cannot feel them but through the 
mediuin of our own. Hence it appears that our study of even 
the ancient languages is of comparatively little use especially 
for the cultivation of taste, unless we can what is usually called 
think in the same ; that is, unless we can receive and convey 
thoughts directly through their medium without passing along 
the circuitous road of another language. It cannot be denied, 
that in our study of the ancient languages, the reception of 
truths and the discipline of the mind are the main object, and 
that the writing of exercises in these languages, and the habit 
of speaking them, is chiefly to be recommended because it 
is the only means of acquiring the capability of the so-called 
thinking in the same, by which we are. enabled to read profit- 
ably. Therefore it is really useful, and not (as many deem 
it) an idle play, to peruse books like Johannis Buxtorfii insti- 
tutio epistolaris Hebraica, sive de conscribendis epistolis 
Hebraicis liber ; and these are the reasons for which we 
recommended D^D an English and Hebrew lexicon, 

to which is added, a selection of proper names occurring in 
Scripture and in the Rabbinical writings, by Michael Josephs, 
London, 1834, 8vo., price one guinea. This work, the first part of 
which we have already noticed in a previous Number, we con- 
sider to be better than the other English and Hebrew lexicons 
now extant, because the author does not deal so much in circum- 
locutions of his own invention as his predecessors, who appear 
to have been over anxious to avoid the offence which certain 
Rabbinical expressions might give to the feelings of Christians, 
and who, tl\erefore, have preferred to give circumlocutions of 
their own instead of the genuine Rabbinical expressions. The 
work before us approaches also nearer than other English and 
Hebrew vocabularies to the dignity of a lexicon, because it not 
merely places a number of Hebretv words beside an English 
word, but frequently gives the authorities for their application, 
and also the connexion in which they occur; there are often 
even whole passages given, in order to show the connexion in 
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Avhich certain words occur. Some articles contain valuable 
contributions to Hebrew lexicography, and observations which 
are either entirely new, or which have bedh overlooked by 
other vrriters. Mr. Josephs describes the nature of his work 
as follows : — • 

‘ Hebrew has been termed a poor language, it having been 
an established principle not to admit any words to be genuine 
but such as are to be found in Scripture. This is, however, 
too exclusive and arbitrary, and in a great measure untrue ; 
for although many words have been lost in the abyss of time, 
it must, nevertheless, be borne in mind, that the language was 
in colloquial use until the destruction of the first temple, and 
continued (notwithstanding its deterioration so much deplore<V 
by the pious Ezra) to be cultivated among the priests and 
doctors of the schools during and after the period of the second 
temple, when many books were composed which are no longer 
extant. The Mishna, however, remains, the language of 
which, with some technical exceptions, is pure Hebrew: this 
is evident from its construction, although the words may not be 
found in Scripture in precisely the same form; such is the 
decided opinion of Kimchi, Maimonides, Misrachi, and others 
(vide Notes in Hebrew Preface). In the arrangement of this 
work, the order of Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary has been 
adopted ; and the Author has endeavoured, as far as the dis- 
tinct character of each language could be reconciled, to give a 
Hebrew term with its different shades of significations, cor- 
responding with that of the English Compound words, however, 
which in Johnson are arranged under their respective alpha- 
betical letters, are here classified under their primitive word, 
Father, Mother, &c. Every substantive and verb has been 
rendered by corresponding Hebrew words ; e. g,, under the 
English word to cover,” the words HDD, 

&c. will be found ; and under the nouns cover,” “ co- 
vering,” are placed HSH. IDD, HDDD* &c; 

Hence it is evident that a good Hebrew and English dic- 
tionary must be a sort of Hebrew synonymic. This is a use 
of such works quite forgotten by those who despise them. But 
referring to the article ^to cover,’ we find n3^ omitted. 

" The adjectives have been rendered with a strict attention 
to their various combinations and the form in which they are 
found in Scripture ; ' for although these words may apparently 
represent the same general idea, they nevertheless vary in their 
particular significations, like different shades of the same 
colour. It is for the student, therefore, to select such words 
as may be congenial with his subject. 

‘ As the Hebrew verbs differ materially in their government 
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from other languages, the various constructions of which they 
are susceptible have been carefully pointed out, as well as the 
prepositions required after them ; to this point the strict 
attention of the student must be directed ; for very frequently 
the significatio^of a verb is wholly changed by its combinations 
With the accusative /Iht, the dative h, the ablative 1 ; nay, 
very often another preposition gives the verb an opposite 
meaning; e,g, the verb with bti, signifies to approach,” 
whilst with 7 it implies ** to go away.** Is. xlix. 20, &c. All 
the ancient, and most of the modern grammarians have consi- 
dered the third person singular, masculine gender, as the root 
of the verb ; e. g. which signifies he has learned ;** this 

form is, however, too complex, and can only tend to mislead 
the student. The author has adopted the ‘ plan of Ben Seeb 
of putting the infinitive 0*lpD) as the radix.* Professor Hur- 

witz has followed the same method in his etymology and 
syntax, of which the second edition has just now been pub- 
lished. 

‘ In some adjectives of the Rabbinical form, such as 
** mechanical,** rational,** &c., an additional ^ has 

been affixed to distinguish them from nouns with the possessive 
pronoun, 

* In the translation of scriptural quotations, the Author has 
invariably adhered to the much admired English version of the 
Bible, except when a deviation would tend to illustrate some 
passages seemingly obscure ; but. in such cases the authorities 
of eminent philologists, such as Kimchi, Mendelsohn, Euchel, 
Ben Seeb, and the learned Gesenius, are respectively quoted ; 
and with a view of further illustrating the work, the author has 
introduced a selection of Rabbinical aphorisms and proverbs 
from the Talmud, some of which will be found to correspond 
with the English ones. 

^ Yet, notwithstanding the care which has been bestowed on 
this laborious undertaking, errors both in typography and com- 
pilation have been discovered subsequently to the appearance 
of the first part. The author is aware that a work of this 
nature can^carcely ever be deemed complete ; nor has he the 
vanity to s\ippose that he has occupied the ground so as to 
leave no room for further improvement. If, however, he have 
succeeded in smoothing the rugged and almost untrodden 
path — if he have succeeded in giving such ample and diversi- 
fied explanations as will enable the inquirer to ascertain all 
the varied meanings and applications of terms in the sacred 
language, be will feel himself justified in claiming some credit 
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for that which he has performed, rather than in meriting cen- 
sure for that which he might have accomplished. 

^ The author cannot better conclude than* in the words or 
the great ^Inglish lexicographer : “ Mankind have considered 
the writer of dictionaries not as the pupil, but the slave of 
science, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rub- 
bish and clear obstructions from the paths through which 
learning and genius press forward to conquest and glory, with- 
out bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that facilitates 
their progress. Every other author may aspire to praise 5 the 
lexicographer can only hope to escape reproach, and even this 
negative recompense has yet been granted to very few.’’ ’ 

In order to exemplify how Mr. Josephs has practised hig 
principles of lexicography, we transcribe a few articles: 

Lily, more properly nVsin, vide rose. 

Rose, plur. KTII, Ch., a white rose. 

Mi-in NT-i’i 

TT- T ; - 

as the rose among the thorns.” 

Cant. ii. 2. Mendelsohn. 

VJlI/lSto, * his lips are like roses.’ Ibid. v. 13. 
Mendelsohn. 

Most persons render or a lily, and ^ ^ose ; 

Gesenius and Schroder render both nouns ‘ lily,' and the 
letter uses the Chaldaic word for ‘ rose.' It would, how- 
ever, appear by the quotations above cited (and particularly 
by the second, Cant. v. 13, which is descriptive of the beauty 
of the lif)s), that Mendelsohn’s translation is most correct. 
Kashi C’li;'!) seems also to favour this opinion in his Com- 
mentary on Cant. ii. 2, which he explains thus : 

^ As the though surrounded with prickly thorns, 

KWDn'l, still retains its beauty and 

redness,* &c. &c. 

Rose-water, V’D 

In Newman’s Dictionary we find merely — , 

Lily, 

Rose, water, Ch. 'D 

Schroder has — 

Rose, mit dem Artikel Rabb. und Cbald. ; die 
weisse Rose N^n RTn; die rothe RiJO-ID eine frische 
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Til; er bluht wie eine Rose *11*111 Hebr. (eigentlich 

wie eiii Olivenbibm bluht er). 

We have purposely chosen one of the best articles of Mr. 
Josephs* lexicoQ ; and we think it therefore right to qualify 
our approbation by transcribing one of those which we cannot 
approve : 

^ PuROATORY, JlB*ini 0*151 . 

tr : ; * 

These expressions sometimes correspond with hades and 
hell, but we greatly doubt that they ever occur for purgato^. 

2 'heology has been rendered by but we think 

that Newman’s rendering by D^ 1 ^R is preferable, 

because 'ipl means literally ‘ praecepta Dei,* whilst 

ilDOrr means ^ sapientia Dei/ that means here passively 
the knowledge which man has of God. So we might also 
object to the rendering of theocracy by regnum 

omnipolentis, / 3 (jt(j/Xeia tou ^avTojc^iropof, because theocracy 
signifies a certain form of government rather than the kingdom 
itself. Though it is difficult to find for all these expressions an 
adequate Hebrew word, we fully approve of the attempt to 
translate those words into Hebrew for which no classical terms 
can be found. In this respect Mr. Josephs has materially 
improved the second part of his work. We infer that he has 
considered as worthy of notice, our former complaint, that 
words like baptisniy knighty monastery y monky were mostly 
omitted. We still could wish th^t he should attempt a ren- 
dering of these wojds, instead of inserting words \\]io pudency, 
puisne y puissance, pukcy ruination, omniparious, opacousy 
&c,, which are scarcely English. Those who think that, in a 
dictionary of this kind, only the words which occur in the most 
ancient Hebrew writers should be noticed, forget that, for the 
expressions of classical Hebrew, few would open a volume of 
this' kind, and that to omit Rabbinical words of ,a more recent 
date, is a defect equally to be regretted with the contracted 
views of those authors of Latin dictionaries who think to do 
a good work by expelling the vocabula barbara minus idoneo 
auctore sparsa in lexicis. Good scholars will consult their 
dictionaries more frequently for semibarbarous than for clas- 
sical expressions. 

The Appendix, containing a list of proper names of coun- 
tries, towns, rivers, &c. would be very useful if more complete. 
It does not fill three pages. The Hebrew poems recited at the 
anniversaries of Jewisn charities in London, and many circular 
letters. of the chief Rabbi, are specimens pf Hebrew composi- 
tion by the author of this dictionary. 
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Dr. Arnott^s Elements of Physics, — Introduction, 

If a really philosophical physician could be induced to 
devote the fruit of an enlarged professional and general ex- 
perience to the instruction and improvement of his fellow 
men, an extraordinary result of good might with reason be 
expected. That portion of the education of man which 
ought to be considered as the province of the physician is 
what may be termed the physical education of the human 
being, and this begins with his existence. But of medical 
men, few have been sufficiently skilled in the observation 
either of physical or of mental phenomena, to fulfil this duty 
even in a moderate degree, much less in a philosophicaT 
manner. Ignorant of physics (to use the word in its wide 
sense), they have by consequence been ignorant of the prin- 
ciples or laws by which all nature, organic as well as inor- 
ganic, is governed. If possible more ignorant of the science 
of mind, they have, as might readily be presumed, not 
thought themselves called upon to mark the share which 
physical have in producing mental phenomena. There have 
been indeed several distinguished exceptions ; but the number 
of these has not yet been sufficiently great to produce any 
very important results. The scheme of education proposed 
by Dr. Arnoit, part of which he has developed and reduced 
to a practical form in the work before us, and on other parts 
of which he is said to be now employed, will have, we trust, 
a powerful effect in increasing the number of those excep- 
tions, by stimulating other physicians to devote more of their 
attention to the same noble objects. 

In the following remarks, we shall confine ourselves to a 
brief exposition of Dr. Arnott’s views on the subject of edu- 
cation, as exhibited in the excellent Introduction to his book. 

It may be proper here to premise, that Dr. Arnott’s 
scheme of education is not merely calculated for those who 
can afford to devote a large part of their lives to the sole 
business of education. Hitherto, almost all the projectors 
of schemes of education have had in view this class only. 
Among others, even Milton and Locke, althougji both men 
of great benevolence, seem in their remarks on education, to 
have had in view no education but that of the gentleman. 
Even their minds had not perceived, that education was a 
blessing that could be widely diffused. Dr. Arnott observes 
that from such wwks as he gives an outline of, with less 
trouble than it now costs to obtain familiarity with one 
new language, a man might obtain a general acquaintance 
with science. 
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“ Every man may be said to begin his education, or acquisition of 
knowledge, on the day of his birth. Certain objects, repeatedly 
presented to the loftint, are after a time recognised and distinguished. 
The number of objects thus known gradually increases, and from the 
constitution of the mind, they are soon associated in the recollection 
according to their resemblances, or.obvlOiis relations. Thus sWeet- 
niCats, toys, ertictei^ of dress, &c. soon form distinct classes in the 
memory ahd conceptions. At a later age, but still very early, the 
child distinguishes readily between a mitietal mass, a vegetable^ and 
an anivnul} and thus his mind has already noted the three great 
classes of natural bodies^ and has acquired a certain degree of ac- 
quaintance with natural history. He also soon understands the 
phrases ‘ a falling body,* ‘ the force of a moving body,* and has 
therefore a perception of the great physical laws of gravity and in- 
ertia. ThuS) having seen sugar dissolved in water, and wax melted 
round the wick of a burning candle, he has learned some phenomena 
of chemistry. And having observed the conduct of the domestic 
animals, and of the persons about him, he has begun his acquaint- 
ance with physiology and the science of mind. Lastly, when he has 
learned to count his fingers and his sugar-plums, and to judge of 
the fairness of the division of a cake between himself and his bro- 
thers, he has advanced into arithmetic and geometry. Thus, within 
a year or two, a child of common sense has made a degree of pro- 
gress in all the great departments of human science ; and in addition 
has learned to name objects, and to express feelings, by the arbi- 
trary sounds of language. Such, then, are the beginning or foun- 
dations of knowledge, on which future years of experience, or me- 
thodical education, must rear the superstructure of the more con* 
sidesable attainments which befit the various conditions of men in a 
civilized community. 

“ Education has reference to the mind or to the body. As concerns 
the mind, it maybe directed either to the mere intellect^ often called 
putt reason^ or to the habitual disposition for action founded on 
the exercise of reason*— in popular vague phrase, to the heady or to 
the heart: The most complete education, as regards the intellect, 
can embrace only an acquaintance with history in its most compre- 
hensive sense, and with science ^ — acquired and strengthened by a 
knowledge of the signs- of ideas, viz. the audible signs of words or 
language, in one or more idioms, and the’ visible signs of letters, 
cyphers, &c. : as regards the disposition or heart, it must consist in 
the formation of habits of feeling and determining according to rea- 
son, or virtuously.’* — Introduction, pp. ^1, 28. 

It is evident of what vast, of what paramount importance 
education becomes, when it is considered as including every 
thing, which acts upon and influences the human being from 
the day of its birth^’in such a manner as to modify the train 
of feelings, amd indeed the .whole character of the mind.* 

The remarks in this and the following. paragraph are taken, with a few 
slight titodifl^tiohS) from the article ^Education* in the Supplement to the 
Kncyclopeedia Britannica. 
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Those who include in education little more thto is 
conveyed in the term school and university educationi and 
who entirely neglect all the circumstances which act during 
the first year, months, perhaps even moments of existence, 
form a very inadequate idea of it. To Rousseau belongs the 
praise of originating, this important branch of the science of 
education. He observed a variety of important facts in the 
minds of infants, and remarked how much might be done by 
those who are placed about them, to give good or bad qua** 
lities to their minds. Helvetius traced these! circumstances 
to the very moment of birth ; he even showed that some cir * 
cumstances of the greatest importance may be traced beyond 
the birth. And if the power of education bello immense in 
generating trains of feelings that lead to vlrtuoiis actions, or 
trains that lead to the contrary, proportionally great must be 
the motive for improving and carrying it towards perfection. 

We can do little more here than indicate our meaning. 
A brief illustration will perhaps render it more clear. Sup- 
pose the sight of a great minister of state, * and the honour 
and consideration which he enjoys to be the oommencementi 
and the political power which procures for him that honour 
and consideratidn, the end of a train in the mind of two in- 
dividuals at the same time. The intermediate ideas in the 
minds of these two men may be very different. The mind 
of the one runs over all the honourable and useful modes of 
acquiring political power; the cultivation of all the mopt 
rare and useful qualities; the acquisition of every kin*of 
political knowledge, from its most comprehensive generalisa- 
tion to its most minute details ; and along with that of the 
qualities necessary to communicate this knowledge most 
readily and to the best advantage. That of the other, has 
recourse to a different train — to the lucky accidents^ the 
low arts of the political adventurer ; servility to those above, 
and insolence to those beneath him ; a voice loud in support 
of injustice and oppression (provided that they pay best), 
and a brow that never owned the blUsh of honest shame. 

Dr. Arnott observes, that the science of nature, bdng con- 
sidered as a continuous and closely connected system or 
history, to be clearly understood, must be studied according 
to the natural order of its parts, as any occurrence in history 
must be read in the natural order of its paragraphs. The 
following is the order to which he alludes : 1. physics, often 
called natural philosophy; 2. chemistry; 3, life, commonly 
called physiology ; 4. mind. Dr. Arnott then discusses the 
important question, whether mathematics and logic fihould 
come at the beginning or towards the end Of a course of 
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methodical study. But we must allow him to explain his 
meaning in his own words. 

“ The mathematics are at present generally made the beginning 
of the study, and the reason assigned is, that scarcely any object in 
physics, chemistry, or organic life, can be described without deferring 
to quantity or pr^ortioriy and therefore without mathematical 
terms. Now this is true, but it is equally true, that the mathe- 
matical knowledge acquired by every individual in the common ex- 
perience of childhood and early youth, along with the commence- 
ment of physics, chemistry, and life, as already explained, is sufficient 
to enable students to understand all the great laws of nature, — 
nearly as the knowledge of language obtained at the same time is 
sufficient, withlltft any study of abstract grammar, to enable him to 
converse on all common subjects. There are few persons in civi- 
lized society so ignorant, as not to know that a square has four 
, equal sides, and four equal corners or angles ; that every point in 
the circumference of a circle is at the same distance from the 
centre, &c. Now so much of unity, simplicity, and harmony, is 
there in the universe, that such obvious truths as these are what 
give exact cognizance of the most important circumstances in the 
phenomena and states of nature. And indeed the science of quan- 
tity in its highest flights, being merely comparison of the various 
simple standards among themselves, or with other forms and quan- 
tities, and the standard being now familiar to all men living in 
civilized society, because types or examples of them are constantly 
under view; almost every person arrived at years of discretion 
knows them well, and therefore is really acquainted with the great 
fi}f||||^mental truths of mathematics. After the general laws of nature 
ar^nce comprehended, and the mind has become familiar vyith 
many of the material realities of the universe, the study of the higher 
mathematics becomes exceedingly inviting, because useful applica- 
tions of the various truths are immediately perceived, and the mind 
acquires more precise acquaintance with the phenomena. A good 
course on mathematics thus is made to include higher courses on 
physics, chemistry, and life. Most persons find attention to pure 
or abstract mathematics as irksome as the study of a mere voca- 
bulary of a language is to persons not permitted to read the compo- 
sitions written in the language, and sure of never having to speak, 
or even to think, of half the subjects referred to by the words;, and 
as it would be ridiculous to insist that a boy shouldjpow his book 
of words before he were permitted to see things, so is it to insist on 
the study of general mathematics, before persons in their common 
-experience have fully exercised their perception in regard to the 
quantities or proportions found among things. This view explains 
why 80 small a proportion of the students, taught in the common 
way, become good mathematicians ; and why, when pure mathe- 
matics are made the avenue to natural philosophy, it also is so 
much neglected. ^ * * Abstract or technical logic, which is a 

branch of the science of mind, has nearly the same relation to that 
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logic of commoji sense, which every man of sound mind uses in 
reasoning or conversing on any subject, as the abstract mathe- 
matics have to the mathematics of common experience, of which we 
have now spoken ; and as a preliminary study, therefore, is of a 
piece with abstract mathematics, and has been commended as such 
on similarly erroneous grounds.” — Introduction^ pp. 29 — 31. 

Here follow some remarks in regard to our public schools 
and universities, with which we do not altogether agree. 
We readily concede that at present some time ia certainly 
lost in acquiring what is called scholarship, and still more 
readily do we concede, that time is, in a great majority of 
instances, thrown away in going through what^ay be termed 
the Cambridge course of mathematics and physics. At the 
same time it is to be observed, that to men in certain posf- 
tions in society nothing will make up for the want of scholar- 
ship. It is no argument on the other side to say, that many 
men of strong minds get on without it. If those men get on 
well without it, they would get on better with it. We of 
course allude at present to persons who have occasion to 
speak or write much. The more successful they are, the 
more conspicuous the situations in which they are placed — 
the more evident, the more felt becomes the want (if such a 
want exist) of the acquirements of the scholai*. 

Dr. Arnott says, {Introduction^ p. 31.) ‘‘The reason for 
bestowing much attention on the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages was good some centuries ago, because then no book 
of value existed which was noUwritten in one of these lan- 
guages ; but now the case is completely reversed, for he 
who learns almost any matter of science from old books 
is learning error, or at the least, knowledge far short of 
modern erudition.” Now, as an exception to this general 
remark, we may mention a science, to which few sciences 
yield in importance, of which we deny that any thing like a 
competent knowledge can be acquired without a perfect 
mastery of the Latin language. We allude to the science of 
jurisprudence, a thorou^ and comprehensive acquaintance 
with which can no more be obtained, without a deep and 
extensive examination of the best systems of positive law, 
t]ian an accurate knowledge of any of the physical sciences 
can be obtained without carefully studying the works of, 
those who have had the best opportunities of “asking ques- 
tions of nature.” Now the system of positive law most 
valuable to him who. desires to study law as a science, is, 
with all its faults, the Roman ; and the Roman law can only 
be properly studied in the writings of the classical Roman 
lawyers, and their commentators ; to do which, it is need- 

Apuil— July, 1835. L 
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less to remark, an accurate as well as familiar knowledge of the 
itmguage is indispensable. We may add that he .who pro- 
fesses to study the history of Rome or Athens without study- 
ing the jurisprudence of these states, is taking but a narrow 
and limited view of a wide and most interesting field of inves- 
tigation. The history of European civilization, viewed from 
various aspects, is inseparable from that of Greece and an- 
cient Rome { and the accurate study of the progress of this 
civilization, traced in the genuine monuments of antiquity, 
so far from being a mere intellectual exercise and a study 
barren of results, would tend mbst directly to generate more 
comprehensive and corredl views of some of tHe most im- 
portant relations in our social life. 

There is another advantage to be derived from the study 
of those classical Roman jurists which, although subordinate 
to the one above alluded to, is of high importance. In the 
language of Professor Austin, Hhe classical Roman jurists 
are always models of expression, though their meamng be 
never so faulty.* Of this expression too they are tne only 
models, if we except some of Turgot’s state-papers, and the 
writings of one or two continental jurists who have carefully 
studied the classical Romans. If this great country shall 
ever possess a body of laws, arranged in an order and com- 
posed in a style which shall not disgrace it, while the order, 
it is to be hoped, will be more philosophical than that of 
either Gains or Blackstone, the style must be, not the rhe- 
torical and prattling manner of Blackstone, as Professor 
Austin has aptly termed it, but the clear and unaffected/ yet 
apt and nervous style of the classical Roman jurists.* 

But there is a point of view, perhaps still more important, 
under which the study of the ancient languages may be con- 
templated. The study of the true nature of language in an 
invariable substance, such as a dead language, may be consi- 
dered as the best introduction to the study of the science of 
the human mind, which introduction consists in an accurate 
knowledge of the value of words ; Including in this term, an 
exact discrimination of their various meanings taken severally, 
and a full compreliension of their relations to one another 
when arranged in that order which constitutes language. The 
ancient languages, when rationally taught, are, to a certain 
degree, from their regular and yet complicated structure, an 
excellent exercisje in analysis and classification ; and cannot, 
even in the present state of instruction, when the memory is 
almost the sole faculty called into play, be merely remcm- 
b&red in the same manner as the facts and even the con- 

♦ See Professor Austin’s Outline of a Course of Lectures on General Juris- 
prudence. 
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elusions of physical science can to a <!ertain extent, and as 
modern languages may be entirely, which when acquired 
in the most expeditious, and therefore for many purposes, 
the best way, are a pure exercise of memory. It is well 
known that a man with a good technical memory may re- 
member a large amount of the Cambridge mathematics and 
physics in such a manner, as to take a very high degree, 
and almost appear to know them, — that he may be even 
crammed (to use a phrase current in the university) to 
work problems to a certain extent. We have, besides 
observing it ourselves, heard it remarked by others, that 
since the ptffilication of such works as Dr. Aroott^s Physics, 
along with the immense good done by them, there is a vast^ 
accession to the number of persons who talk ignorantly 
and absurdly about physical science ; but we believe, that 
if a person can correctly construe a tolerably hard passage 
of Thucydides or any of the Athenian orators, or of Tacitus 
or Terence, the chances are considerably in favour of his 
having in some degree used his thinking faculty, of his 
having made some expenditure of independent thinking in 
the process. And the kind of thinking, the trains of ideas 
with which he must necessarily become familiarized, if his 
study of these authors has been so conducted as to give him 
the power of reading them with moderate ease, will have a 
much more beneficial effect on the whole of his reasoning and 
active habits, than any exercise of any other kind. 

With regard to the argument of those who say that the 
Greeks knew no language or literature but their own, and 
who show their contempt at th#mention of such old by-gone 
writers as Thucydides and Tacitus, we reply, that it is very 
true that the world, in the days of Thucydides and Tacitus, 
was not so old, and therefore did not know so much as the 
world in these days in which we live, but that it is because we 
know the history (and to know it We must know also their 
language and literature) of the time and countries of Thu- 
cydides and Tacitus, as well as the history of our own times 
and country, that we are, or ought to be, politically and mo- 
rally wiser than the contemporaries of Thucydides and Ta- 
citus; just as a man knows more than a youth abd a boy, 
because he has passed through the states of youth and boy- 
hood. An example of the consequence of being ignorant of 
Greek literature and philosophy is seen in the fact of very 
able men devoting much valuable time to the elucidation of 
theories of morals, which, though they consider them quite 
new, are as old as the days of the earliest Greek philosophers. 
There is here, besides other evils, a manifest waste of time 
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and labour from the ignorance of what has been done before. 
This ignorance too mainly, we conceive, arises from the 
ignorance or imperfect knowledge of the ancient language ; 
for besides the difficulty, almost amounting to impossibility, 
of procuring good and trustworthy translations, more par- 
ticularly of the more subtle speculations of the ancient philo- 
sophers, men generally have a distaste for translations. This 
is seen in cases, where, from the less complicated structure 
of the language, as well as from its nearer approach to our 
own, there is more probability of obtaining a translation to 
be depended on ; we apprehend that the number of those 
who have sought benefit from the perusal of M#chiavelli, for 
instance, in a translation is extremely small. Moreover, 
in the case of the ancient languages, particularly the Greek, 
the very character of the outward form in which the spirit, 
whether of literature or philosophy, is clothed, is an addi- 
tional inducement to an active and energetic mind to go in 
search of such spirit, and an additional gratification to the 
love of grappling with and surmounting difficulties, which 
is a ^Characteristic of all healthy human nature. 

Another evil, not a small one, is this : at the present 
day there is hardly a work of any kind, that professes to 
treat historically any subject, which does not begin at the 
beginning and tell us all that the Greeks and Romans knew 
and did or said as to certain matters. The diligence of 
writers in collecting such facts shows that they really set 
some value on them ; and the monstrous errors with which 
nearly all such works abouild, show the propriety of Cither 
getting at the truth as to iirntters of such remote history, or 
remaining altogether silent ^out them. It is true, when any 
subject is well treated historically, we have the whole his- 
tory of it, which is more useful, and gives more pleasure than 
an imperfect history, which however must always be pre- 
ferred to an inaccurate history. To show more fully what 
we mean, the reader is requested to turn to a short notice, 
in the present Journal, of Professor Thomson’s History of 
Physical Science. Such a sketch would never be written by 
any man who had been trained to weigh well the import of 
written language. 

It must be admitted, however, that a great waste of time 
is incurred under the present system of education, both at 
public schools and universities, in what is called Greek and 
Latin verse-composition. In consequence of classical dis- 
tinction at the pniversities depending in a great degree on 
excellence in Greek and Latin versification, nearly all the 
efforts are directed to excel in a department which only re- 
quires some of the lowest and least valuable faculties of the 
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mind, we were about to say, of the understanding; but it 
may be a question whether that comes into demand at all. 
We have known several instances of men, of at least equal 
capacity with the successful versifiers, who lost nea^rly the 
whole time they spent at the university in consequence of 
this system. Not having been educated at a public school, 
and consequently not having attained that facility in the 
management of longs and shorts which used to be the prin- 
cipal accomplishment acquired there ; but having, never- 
theless, a taste and capacity for letters, they had come up 
to the university in the expectation, if they got nothing 
else, of at least enjoying more than ordinary opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with whatever 'was most valuable in ’ 
ancient literature and philosophy. But as to the enjoyment^ 
of such opportunities, as to the encouragement of such tastes, 
and of such studies, they were soon undeceived. They soon 
found that those ‘ seats of learning’ as they are called, 
‘bestow,’ to borrow the language of one of the few persons 
in England at the present day, who really has explored what 
is valuable in ancient literature, ‘ attention upon the various 
branches of classical acquirement in exactly the reverse 
order to that which would be observed by persons who valued 
the ancient authors for what is valuable in them : namely, 
upon the mere niceties of the language first ; next, upon a 
few of the poets ; next (but at a great distance), some of 
the historians ; next (but at a still greater interval), the 
orators ; last of all, and just above nothing, the philosophers.’ 

fn regard to Cambridge, it cannot be said that in that 
university attention has been directecl almost exclusively 
to abstract mathematics. The Cambridge course of education 
includes a tolerably complete course of natural philosophy, 
perhaps the most complete of any mathematical school in the 
world. The great objection appears to be the length of 
time occupied in the study of what will never be of the 
slightest practical use to at least nine-tenths of those engaged 
in it. We will assume, and it would be easy to make good 
our assumption from the Cambridge University Calendar, 
that about one-tenth of those who read for mathematical 
honours at Cambridge, gain their subsistence in dife by so 
doing, either by becoming fellows and tutors of colleges, 
masters of mathematical schools, or teachers in other col- 
leges and universities. Of the remaining nine-tenths, a few 
obtain fellowships ; the rest obtain nothing, after having spent 
the best lustre in the whole circle of their life in acquiring 
what might have been very well learned in a fifth part of the 
time, or one year. They become clergymen, lawyers, or phy- 
sicians ; and at the age of three or four and twenty, they 
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find themselves utterly ignorant of their profession, and of 
most other kinds of knowledge, with nothing to console them 
but the reflection of having spent those five or six years of 
their life in which the human mind is most ^ quick to learn,’ 
the memory being then in vigour, as well as all those energies 
that depend upon elastic and unbroken spirit of youth, in 
cramming a little mathematics and natural philosophy, a little 
of the metres of the Greek choruses, and certain matters 
touching the management of the Athenian stage. 

This assertion is by no means exaggerated with respect to 
many who go to the University of Cambridge from those dis- 
tricts of England in which good school education, prepara- 
» tory to the university, cannot be procured. Those who have 
superior abilities, and who love to contend with, and conquer 
difficulties, fight their way through all obstacles, and are 
often crowned with complete success. Such a discipline un- 
doubtedly makes some vigorous and powerful minds ; but 
feeble spirits sink beneath it, and leave the university dis- 
appointed, discouraged, and with knowledge very little better 
than they took there. But how is this to be remedied P it 
may be urged : the university cannot give men abilities who 
come up without them ; nor can it in the course of a three 
years’ discipline, (the time in which a degi’ee is obtained) 
instruct in elementary knowledge those who are supposed to 
come qualified for going through the university course, which 
is of necessity a fixed and prescribed course. But the uni- 
versity might discourager such youths from coming to try 
their fortune ; it might positively exclude them by instituting, 
previous to admission into any college, a good sound univer- 
sity examination, one immediate consequence of which would 
be that all the schools would set about preparing their pupils 
for it, who are intended for the university ; and another re- 
sult would be, that many who now go to the universities, 
would not go at all, and would thus save their time and 
money, and turn to some less ambitious occupation than 
that of a professional life. 

It has been asserted by some persons, who do not deny 
the great proficiency made in mathematics by many young 
men at Cqjnbridge, that a long attention to mathematical pur- 
suits impairs the reasoning powers instead of strengthening 
them, Such persons evidently have a notion that reasoning 
applied to mathematical subjects is a different process from 
reasoning applied to other subjects. If reasoning be, as 
defined by Locke, the finding out of intermediate ideas ; the 
solving of mathematical problems is a good application of it. 
For what is a problem, but having given certain premises 
and a certain conclusion, to find the middle terms or inter- 
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mediate ideas that connect or bind together those premises 
and that conclusion ? It is true, that unless a man bring 
some reasoning power to the study of mathematics, he 
cannot do this. But, it being granted that he does bring 
that power, how can the working of mathematical problems 
impair it. 

The following remarks illustrate ^at we have been 
saying : — 

‘As to the higher mathematics, while they merit great honour, 
as being the instrument by which many useful discoveries have been 
made, and the conjectures of powerful minds have been confirmed, 
still a very deep investigation of them is neither possible to the 
generality of men, nor, if it were so, would it be of utility. This 
and many similar errors arise from persons not being in general^ 
taught to carry in their minds a clear conception of the general field 
of human knowledge, and so of the comparative importance of the 
different subdivisions, the possession of which conception is perhaps 
the most valuable single acquirement which the mind can make. 
He whose view is bounded by the limits of one or two small depart- 
ments will probably have very false ideas even of them ; but he 
certainly will of other parts, and of the whole, so as to be con- 
stantly exposed to commit errors hurtful to himself or to others. 
His mind, compared to the well-ordered mind of a properly edu- 
cated man, is what the misshapen body of a mechanic, crippled by 
his trade, is to the body of the active mountaineer, or other spe- 
cimen of perfect human nature.^ — Introduction^ p. 32. 

The following observations are pregnant with truths of the 
highest importance and interest : — 

^'It is not to be doubted, that a chief reason why in modern times 
so small a number of persons take correct and comprehenvSive views 
of the great domain of knowledge is, our retention of the names 
anciently given to the great departments of knowledge. Had these 
departments been first distinguished and methodized in modern 
times, they would have had, instead of the old Greek and Arabic 
names of physics, chemistry, physiology, metaphysics, and mathe- 
matics, names of similar import from the modern languages, intel- 
ligible to all who used them. Thus instead of physics, there would 
have been in every country the shortest term to signify the general 
course of nature ; instead of chemistry, a term for the elementary 
constituents of our globe ; instead of physiology, a term for the nature 
of living being ; instead of metaphysics, a term implying the nature 
of the mental faculties; and instead of mathematics, a term for the 
science of measures. Now the very names of these branches of 
knowledge would at once have made every man sensible of the ab- 
solute necessity to him of a certain degree of acquaintance with 
them, and^ his attention, according to his leisure, &c., would ha# 
been judiciously directed to attj^iii that .* — Introduction y p, 33. 

Having thus far put the reader in possession of some of Dr. 
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Arnott's views, we shall now present to his inspection the 
following table of science, which is given at page 26 . of his 
Introduction. Not that we consider his table of science as 
by any means one of the best things in his Introduction. 
From the signal failure of Bacon, D’Alembert, and Bentham 
in the attempt, it be concluded that the construction of 
a table of science is no easy task. The table is inserted here 
as introductory to the interesting remarks that follow : — 

1. PHYSICS. 

Mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, acoustics, heat, 
optics, electricity, astronomy, &c. 

2. CHEMISTRY. 

Simple substances, mineralogy, geology, pharmacy, brewing, 
dyeing, tanning, &c. 

3. LIFE. 

Vegetable Physiology. — Botany, horticulture, agriculture, &c. 

Animal Physiology. — Zoology, anatomy, pathology, medicine, &c. 

4. MIND. 

Intellect. — Reasoning, logic, language, education, &c. 

Motives to Action. — Emotions and passions, justice, morals, 
government, political economy, natural theology, &c. 

5. SCIENCE OF QUANTITY. 

Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, &c. 

‘ This system will be exhibited,’ says Dr. Arnott, ‘ in small bulk, 
viz. in five volumes, under the abqve or similar titles. » 

‘The book of five volumes would merit the name of the Book of 
Nature, To have all the perfections of which it is susceptible, it 
can be looked for only from associations of learned men : and even 
then, it cannot be compiled, as many encyclopaedias have been, by 
each individual taking a distinct part or parts; but by the parts 
being undertaken conjointly by several persons, so that he who con- 
ceives most happily for students may sketch the plan, he who is 
learned may amplify and complete, he who is correct may purge, 
he who is tasteful may beautify, and so forth. After such a book 
existed, it would not become an object with talented individuals to 
write a new book, which again would necessarily have the imper- 
fections of an individual attempt ; but to assist, under the direction 
of a superintending council, in perfecting the existing work. The 
composition of the Book of Nature would be a worthy object of 
rivalry even between nations. At present a great part of human 
labour, and genius,* and existence, is wasted for want of such a 
^rk. Students, from having no direction, or only that which is 
faulty, apply to subjects in unnatural order, and therefere neither 
well understand them at first, nor remember what they read. Many 
who study various works on the same subject, that the imperfec- 
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tions of one may be corrected or supplied from the others, are con- 
founded by the difference of arrangement met with, and unless they 
submit to the laborious task of making a methodical analysis of all, 
they seldom have clear notions at last. The vast increase of labour 
also occasioned by ill-ordered study, discourages and disgusts the 
greater part of them. Now, if by the care of governments or of 
universities, the five volumes were in existent, and their authorita- 
tive character known, a spirited youth, when he began his studies, 
from seeing at once the limited extent of his task, would enter upon 
it with that alacrity and confidence which would soon make him 
accomplish the whole. During the complete review, also, of science 
and art then made, each individual would be able better to choose the 
occupirtion in life suited to his powers and character, And the minds 
of persons generally becoming thus fully informed in the season of 
their youthful vigour, would commence their flight in quest of new 
discoveries from greater elevations than their predecessors, and 
would be expected to attain still higher objects. The finest enter- 
prises of human genius have been planned and commenced, and 
often accomplished, in early youth. There would be the further 
important consequence, that persons being made so soon to under- 
stand the beauty and grandeur of creation, would acquire an eleva- 
tion of mind, rendering them much less likely afterwards to lapse 
into those sinks of indolence and vice which now engulf so many. 

‘ Were such elementary treatises once in existence, they would be 
maintained complete by a periodical incorporation of new dis- 
coveries ; and if furnished with correct and copious references, they 
would form an index to the whole existing mass of knowledge. 
This Boo/c of Nature would be of more value to the world, than 
any other conceivable institution for education, for it would convert 
the«minds of millions into intellectual organs of advancement ; while 
in the crowd, many would probably be found in every age, as highly 
endowed by nature, as any that have yet appeared along the ex- 
tended stream of time. 

‘ The increased facility of acquirement here contemplated would 
by no means, as some would fear, put an end to the distinctions 
among men of learned and unlearned. The plan provides for more 
sound and useful information in the first grades of study, the in- 
fluence of which would be felt through all ; but it leaves the un- 
limited fields of mathematical research, of belles-lettres, of natural 
history, &c., as open as ever to the enterprises of leisure and of 
peculiar taste. It is true that the whole intellect of the community 
would be awakened, and that existing talent would everywhere be 
elicited, and employed in what it were most fit to undertake ; but 
this result would be for the general advantage of the state.’ — 
Introduction, pp. 34-6. 

The following is a good illustration of the sum of all philo- 
sophy — CLASSIFICATION, that which Plato described as bein^ 
the faculty of seeing ^ the one in the many, and the many 
in the one.’ 
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‘ It has been a common prejudice, that persons thus instructed in 
general laws had their attention too much divided, and could know 
nothing perfectly. But the very reverse is true ; for general know- 
ledge renders all particular knowledge more clear and precise. The 
ignorant man may be said to have charged his hundred hooks of 
knowledge, to use a rude simile, with single objects ; while the in- 
formed man makes each support a long chain, to which thousands 
of kindred and useful things are attached. The laws of philosophy 
may be compared to keys which give admission to the most delight- 
ful gardens that fancy can picture ; or to a magic power which un- 
veils the face of the universe, and discloses endless charms of which 
ignorance never dreams. The informed man in the world may be 
said to be always surrounded by what is known and friendly to him ; 
while the ignorant man is as one in a land of strangers and ene- 
mies. A man reading a thousand volumes of ordinary books as 
agreeable i)astime will receive only vague impressions ; but he who 
studies the methodized Book of Nature converts the great universe 
into a simple and sublime history, which tells of God, and may 
worthily occupy his attention to the end of his days.’ — p. 37, 38. 


The Boy^s Friend^ or the Maxims of a Cheerful Old Man. 

By Carlton Bruce. London, Harris. 

Nothing more strongly marks the improvement in certain de- 
partments ofceducation, than the present state of juvenile pub- 
lications, both in regard to number and excellence. The 
youthful library, twenty years ago, was very limited both as to 
quality and quantity ; but we now find on the book-shelves 
of children, information of .which their great grandfathers 
lived and died ignorant. Indeed, the abundance begins to 
create some apprehension that the minds of the young will 
not be allowed to dwell sufficiently on one subject ; that they 
will get a mere smattering of many things, and acquire a de- 
sultory and imperfect habit of learning and of thinking. A 
bundle of faggots is good only to burn, even though it be 
made up of rare materials; but a compact sound piece of 
timber of the commonest kind is available for many useful 
purposes. So it is with knowledge, which is nothing unless it 
can be turned to sdme practical use, and to be applicable to 
such use it must be good of the kind. 

Book-making, mere book-making, one of the characteristics 
of the present day, has unfortuntitely been as busy with pub- 
lications for children as in other def)artments. The discoveries 
of the voyager, the speculations of the philosopher, and the 
•researches of the naturalist, are cut down and fitted (or rather 
an attempt is made to fit them) to youthful comprehension, 
without regard to the fact that the youthful mind is unpre- 
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pared for such food. It is worse than useless to dwell upon 
the labours of a Cuvier, the discoveries of a Herschel, or a 
Davy, until children are old enough to understand their value ; 
they look upon any one of them as no greater a man than 
Robinson Crusoe, or any other hero of the kind, and not 
quite so amusing. 

Moral instruction is the first thing necessary, and for this 
purpose we consider tales, illustrative of important moral 
truths, as the most useful for children, because they address 
and excite the sympathies. All who assist in the work of edu- 
cation, either personally or by the pen,- must bear in mind that 
it is upon these and not upon experience that they have origi- 
nally to work. Much real knowledge may be mingled with 
such kinds of instruction, and if it bear upon the main object 
in view, it becomes doubly useful by being associated with 
some practical moral truth. 

The sort of information in such books should be adapted to 
the age and capabilities of the pupil : the every-day circum- 
stances of life are too often overlooked, because, being of 
common occurrence, they are supposed to be well known ; 
while less useful, but more ambitious knowledge is put in their 
place. Hence we sec many, both children and grown-up per- 
sons, who have the reputation of knowing a great deal, and yet 
are really ignorant of some of the most ordinary concerns 
of human life. 

Those common operations of nature which are incessantly 
going on around us, the habits of domestic animals, the simplest 
forms of mechanical and manufacturing industry, the society 
in which we live, the condition of the rich and the poor, of the 
industrious and the lazy — all these afford incessant opportuni- 
ties of instruction, and are the more valuable because they 
are all intelligible. By the contem|rlation of such facts, the 
child is not only led to observe, but to reflect; and the habit 
of reasoning is insensibly formed and strengthened by the 
power of connecting causes and effects, however simple. A 
love of truth is also gradually imparted, for a mind thus trained 
will not be content with an imperfect, or deceptive exami- 
nation, and for the same reason it ceases to take things 
upon trust, or to be misled by appearances. A gradual pro- 
gression from this early system to more difficult subjects may 
be beneficially pursued, paying due regard to their order and 
utility ; for it must be observed that to present to the mind an 
isolated or unavailable fact, is about as wise as giving the ap- 
petite ^ the mustard without the beef.* For the same reason it 
is absurd to furnish a child with a string of unconnected moral 
maxims: like the texts in theiir copy-books, they are often 
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repeated, but they have hold only on the memory. When 
however a good j^rinciple is exemplified by rational fiction or a 
well-told story, it seizes on the sympathy and the imagination, 
produces reflection, and tends to lead to right action. It is a 
mistake to believe that early youth is the season for acquiring 
much knowledge; it is rather the time of preparation, the age 
when the habits should be formed on which depend the capa- 
city for intellectual exercise and right conduct. 

The book whose title is at the head of this article corre- 
sponds in some degree to our views. It is written, on the 
whole, with a regard to truth : the opinions are derived from 
experience ; its style is of that sententious and compact kind 
which makes a strong impression. It dwells upon the little 
things of life, as well as upon the great ; and what is better 
than all, it places these things generally in their true light. 
While it speaks^ on topics that interest all mankind, and on 
which only a man can speak, the author does not forget 
that he is addressing children. He gives a ‘ Why and a 
Wherefore’ for his rules and maxims, and illustrates them by 
some forcible, touching, or humorous appeal to the sensibilities 
of his reader. We cannot do better than give a few speci- 
mens : — 


* HOW TO GROW RICH, WISE, AND HAPPY. 

‘ The rules, then, are these : — Mind your business, put by a 
penny a day, and never borrow. I care not a fig what your busi- 
ness may be, whether you are a shoe-black or. a shop-keeper, a mer- 
chant or a mole-catcher ; for when a man gets on in the world, *^116 
may get into any business he pleases. Only mind your business, 
so sure as you do this, so sure shall you have a business to mind. 

‘ Put by a penny a day, and do not omit to do this for a pound. 
This is a great secret in the art of getting money. It will promote 
industry, prevent extravagance, and give you confidence in yourself. 
Depend upon it, that if you can steadily practise the putting by a 
penny a day, you will soon lay by twopence ; and that twopence, 
like the penny, will increase, uiflil your savings will surprise you. 
Little will get much, and much more, and a rich man you must be. 
But mind, never borrow. 

“ If you borrow of an enemy, which by the bye is not an easy 
thing to do,^!^® come upon you for it just when you are not pre- 
pared to meet his demand. • If you borrow of a friend, he will re- 
quire a pound’s worth of acknowledgments and friendly acts for 
every penny he leiids you. No, no, let nothing tempt you to bor- 
row, and then you will find people almost ready to put their money 
into your pockets. If you borrow, you depend on others ; if you 
do not, you have to depend on yourself ; and rely upon it, that if 
you cannot serve yourself, you. can never be served by the whole 
world. Mind your business, put by a penny a day, and never bor- 
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row ; and if you do not in time become a rich man, I will be bound 
to forfeit all my estates in the West Indies. • 

‘ To be wise, it is only necessary to reflect on what you see. The 
mere sight of things amounts to nothing ; a fool may go round the 
world, and come back a fool at last, because he has no reflection. 
One man learns more from a mole-hill, than another does from a 
mountain. When gazing at a cook-shop will satisfy your hunger, 
and looking on a fountain assuage your thirst, then, and not till 
then, will you become wise .by seeing many things. 

‘ Such is the uncertain tenure of riches, that the man who rolls 
along in his carriage to-day may be a beggar to-morrow in spite oi 
every precaution. What then^s the use of being rich, and wise, and 
happy, one moment, if you may be poor, and foolish, and unhappj 
the next? Give me the riches^ the wisdom, and the happine.ss, that 
will endure in death as well as in life, in eternity as well as in time. 
I will speak plainly what I believe to be the truth, that there are no 
real riches but those that will endure for ever ; no real wisdom 
which does not contemplate eternity; and no real happiness without 
a well-grounded hope of a better world. These are the riches, the 
wisdom, and the happiness, which I recommend you to strive to 
obtain. Let others, if they will, be satisfied with a bag of money, a 
book-case, a badge of distinction, and a well-spread table ; but dc 
not you be bribed by possessions which you must relinquish on this 
side the grave. Without the riches, and the wisdom, and the hap- 
piness, of which I have spoken, you would be poor had you the 
wealth of the world in your possession ; but with them you cannot 
fail to be richer than a Jew, wiser than a Solon, and happier than 
a prince. 

‘ MELANCHOLY. 

‘ Aye, mope away, my boy, and look miserable, and see if that 
will do you any good, I would have you bound apprentice to an 
undertaker, that your days may be passed in attending funerals, 
That face of yours would be invaluable in such a situation ; and 
would, infallibly, make your fortune. And so the sun is to shine, 
the trees are to put forth their green leaves, the birds are to warble, 
and all nature to rejoice, while you pull a dismal face, and endeavoui 
to make others as miserable as yourself. Every breath of heaven 
reproves such ingratitude. If you will keep a record of youi 
troubles, you will have troubles enough to record ; while he whe 
keeps a grateful eye fixed on his blessings, shall be blessed in his 
basket and his store, in his going out and his coming in. 

• 

*0N SCHOOL-DAYS. 

‘ In the midst of all the hopes you may encourage, the projects 
you may form, and the desires that for ever are rising in youthful 
bosoms, if you do not make the principles of virtue your foundation 
all your castle-building will crumble into riiins. 1 had rathei 
depend on a spider’s web in a storm, than on the expectation of him 
who fosters vice and despises virtue. Experience has whispered it. 
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spt)ken it, and proclaimed it aloud, that the vicious shall not prosper ; 
and the words of floly Writ are — “ There is no peace to the wicked.” 
Be not deceived by the wealth, the popularity, and the glittering 
gewgaws of the unworthy. If the hope be not bright, and the 
heart at ease ; if the pillow be stuck with thorns, and the fair feature 
be overshadowed with clouds, all the rest is as nothing : thousands 
of gold and silver will not lull a guilty conscience to sleep. 
vicious, and you cannot be happy ; be virtuous, and I defy you to 
be miserable. Be not satisfied then with digging your little garden, 
and in sowing seeds there, but cultivate your heart and your head 
at the same time ; for the seeds which you sow there shall spring 
up, and blossom, and bloom, when you are a man.’ 

The chapter entitled (Yourself’ is admirable. We have 
quoted enough to show how moral subjects are treated ; we 
now give one extract to shew the mode in which facts are 
handled: — 

‘ Every climate has its peculiar animal, on which its inhabitants 
are very dependent. In England we have the horse ; in Asia they 
have the camel and the elephant. The llama ascends the moun- 
tains of South America ; the dog scampers over the dreary snows of 
Kamtschatka: and the rein-deer traverses the inhospitable regions 
of Lapland ; without the rein-deer, the comforts of civilized life 
could never be extended over Lapland. The inhabitants of this 
dreary country may be divided into two classes : the one lives on 
the coast by fishing ; the other wanders about during summer and 
winter. When summer arrives, the wandering Laplander is obliged 
to undertake the most extensive journeys to the coast for the pre- 
servation of his deer ; for the interior parts of the country, and espe- 
cially the boundless forests, are so infested with gnats and other 
insects, that no animal can escape their persecution. The inha- 
bitants kindle large fires, in the smoke of which the poor animals 
hold their heads to free themselves from the innumerable insects 
which annoy them. The mountains*, being comparatively free from 
these insects, are sought by the Laplander as a protection for his 
rein-deer. 

‘ Some Laplanders have herds of more than five hundred rein- 
deer ; others have not more than fifty. In summer they make 
cheese for the year’s consumption; and in winter they kill a suffi- 
cient number of deer to supply themselves with venison. It is an 
interesting sight to gaze on a herd of rein-deer at the evening 
milking hoittr. They assemble around an encampment on the hills, 
when every thing appears in motion. The dogs run to and fro, 
barking ; the rein-deer toss up their antlered heads, and bound for- 
ward towards the encampment. You never hear the sound of their 
feet on the ground, but the knee-joint gives a loud crack, so that 
when a whole herd are bounding along together, the crackling noise 
is very great. The maidens with light hearts go with their milk 
♦ It seems that 'coasts’ should have been written, not 'mountains/ 
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vessels from one deer to another, singing:, laughing, and at times 
playing with their favourite deer. The foot of thfe rein-deer spreads 
wide when placed on the ground ; this prevents the animal from 
sinking so deep in the snow as he otherwise would do.' 

Having spoken so far in general commendation of the work, 
we must point out what we consider its defects. The author 
is too much of an egotist ; though we admit that a certain por- 
tion of this quality belongs, and is necessary to, the plan of 
the book. But he holds himself up as the one worthy of 
imitation, and is guilty of egregious vanity in speaking of his 
own performances and accomplishments. This is not only 
bad taste, but bad example ; and were any boy to strive to 
imitate in all respects what is thus proposed as his model, 
the result would be that muclv would be attempted and no- 
thing done. We regret that, jn a volume which contains so 
much good, anything that has a bad tendency should have 
found a place. As an example of what \we consder serious 
errors, the pleasures of the country and the virtues of its inha- 
bitants are thus exaggerated.^ 

‘ O the unutterable delights of the country ! Surely it is weak- 
ness, yea, absolute wickedness, to dwell in the town when you can 
live in the country, unless duties and affections bind you to the 
smoky chimneys around you ; or strong reasons prevent your 
changing a bad atmosphere for a good one. Many excellent things 
are in the town ; but health, and innocence, and happiness, are 
worth them all.’ 

We grant that ‘ duties and affections’ are hinted at, but as 
these are a part of virtue, so they are a part of happiness, and, 
whether in town or country, will produce the same results. 

* If you can see, hear, feel, smell, taste, or understand, surely 
you will never compare the town with the country.* 

This is really nonsense. Many people must live in towns 
in spite of bad smells, or the bad atmosphere, which nobody of 
course prefers to a good one. But what has all this to do with 
the matter? A judicious writer would endeavour to point out 
clearly the advantages and disadvantages of town and country 
residence, rather than exhort people to choose one before the 
other ; for choice is generally out of the question. The object 
should be to shew the residents in each how they may make 
the most of their lot, and remedy such inconveniences as are 
severally incident to each. If a child is to.be taught truth on 
such matters, it should be told that it is from towns that all im- 
provements come, and that if there were no towns the coun- 
try would soon become more ignorant than it is. The hap- 
piness and innocence of the country, as above contrasted with 
the implied misery and vice of towns, are hackneyed topics. 
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without the advantage, which many trite subjects have, of 
being true. 5 

Again ; — 

‘ You may look for folly and finery in the town, where you may 
easily find them.’ 

Has our Author ever been at n country fair, or in a village 
church, or in a village pot-house ? 

Though this book contains much that is good, we are of 
opinion it contains also something that is of a bad tendency. 
To a certain extent it is calculated to open the mind and to 
prepare it for the reception of truth ; but, as we have shown, 
it is calculated also to implant many notions which are not 
true, to present pictures of things not as they are, but as the 
author has been ^customed i6 see them. If such blemishes, 
as they seem to us, could be removed, the book would be 
useful, and might be recolhmended tO be put into the hands 
of children. * 


KING EDWARD VL, HIS ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

i 

^ [Collected from Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials.] 

Another act in this session (1 Edward VI., a.p. 1547), that related 
to religion, is that which gave the king all the colleges, free-chapels, 
chauntries, hospitals, fraternities or guilds, which were not in the 
actual and reRl possession of the late King Henry, to whom the 
parliament, in the thirty-seventh yearof>his reign, had made a 
grant of such like colleges, free-chauntries, &c., nor in the possession 
of the present king. By virtue of which act, there accrued to the 
king all the lands, tenements, rents, and other hereditament’s, which 
had been employed for the finding or maintenance of any anniver- 
sary c^obit^ or any light or lamp in any church or chapel. And 
there ^re two good causes assigned for this gift to the king 
The one was, for the dissolving of superstition, which these col- 
leges and chauntries were found to be great occasions of ; the 
other, for the founding of schools of learning, and providing for 
the poor ; for so the preamble of the act gives us to understand ; 
‘ That a great part of superstition and errors In Christian religion 
had been brought into the minds and estimation of men, by reason 
of the ignurance of their very true and perfect salvation through 
, the death of Jesus Christ, and by devising and fantasying vain 
opinions of purgatory and masses satisfactory to be done for them 
that were ^parted. The which doctrine and vain opinion by 
nothirig more was maintained and upholden than by the abuse of 
trentals,* chaunteries, and ot)ier provisions, made for the continu- 

* A trental is an office for the dead, continuing^hirty days, or consist!]^ of 
thirty masses. 
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ance of the said l)liadness and ignorance. And secondly^ ths^ the 
alteration and amendment of the same, and the converting them 
to good and godly uses, (as for the erection of grammar-schools 
for the education of youth in vertue and godliness, and for aug* 
menting of *the universities, and better provision for the poor and 
needy,) could not in that present parliament be provided and con- 
veniently done ; nor could not, nor ought to be, committed to any 
other persons than to the King's highness, &c.* 

But this act was soon after grossly abused, as the act in the 
former king's reign for dissolving religious houses was^ For 
though the public good was pretended thereby, (and intended too, 
I hope,) yet private men, in truth, had most of the benefit, and the 
king and commonwealth, the state of learning, and the condition of 
the poor, left as they were before or worse. Of this great com- 
plaints were made by honest men : and some ^f the best and most 
conscientious preachers reproved it in the greatest auditories, as 
at Paul's Cross, and before the king himself. Thomas Lever, a 
fellow, and afterwards master, of St. John s College, in Cambridge, 
in a sermon before the king, in the year 1550, (IJec. 14,) showed, 
‘ How those that pretended, that (beside the abolishing of super- 
stition) with the lands of abbies, colleges, and chauntries, the king 
should be enriched, learning maintained, poverty relieved, and the 
commonwealth eased, purposely had enriched themselves ; setting 
abroad encloistered Papists, to give them livings by giving them 
pensions, yea, and thrusting them into benefices to poison the 
whole commonwealth, for the resignation of those pensions : and so 
craftily conveying much from the king, from learning, from pov^ijfty, 
and from all the commonwealth, unto their own private advantage.' 
Thus he. 

And bringing in grammar-schools, which these dissolved chan- 
tries were also to serve for the founding of, he told the king 
plainly, ‘ Your Majesty hath given and received, by act of parlia- 
ment, colleges, chauntries, and guilds, for many good considera- 
tions ; and, especially, as appears in the same act, for erecting 
of grammar-schools, to the education of youth in vertue jjihd god- 
liness, to the further augmenting of the universities, and better 
provision of the poor and needy. But now many grammar-schools, 
and much charitable provision for the poor, be taken, sold, and 
made away, to the great slander of you and your laws, to the utter 
discomfort of the poor, to the grievous offence of the people, to 
the most miserable drowning of youth in ignorance, and sore decay 
of the universities.’ And then, for instance, he ipentioned a 
grammar-school founded in the north country among the rude 
people there, (who yet were most ready to spend their lives and 
goods in serving the king at the burning of a beaqon,) having, in 
the University of Cambridge of the same foundation, eight scho- 
larships and two fellowships, ever replenished with the scholars of 
thkt school. Which pchool was now sold, decayed, and lost ; and 
April — July, 1835. M 
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mote there were of the like sort so handled.* Biit this, he said, 
he recited, because the sale of it was once stayed for charity sake, 
and yet afterwards brought to pass by bribery, as he heard say, and 
believed it, because it was only bribery that custoniably overcometh 
charity. • For God’s sake,^ as he concluded, ‘ you that be in au- 
thority look upon it ; for if you wink at such matters, God will 
scoule upon you.* — Strype, ii. 101-103. 

In another passage of the same sermon, he says : — 

‘Yea, and in the country many grammar schools, which be 
founded of a godly intent, to bring up poor men’s sons in learning 
and vertue, now be taken away by reason of a greedy covetousness 
of you, that were put in trust by God and the king to erect and 
make grammar-schools in many places, and had neither command- 
ment nor permission to take away the schoolmasters* livings in any 
place. Moreover, such charitable alms were there yearly to be 
bestowed in poor towns and parishes upon God’s people, the king’s 
subjects, which alms, to the great displeasure of God and dishonour 
of the king, yea, and contrary to God’s word and the king’s laws, 
ye have taken away. I know what ye do say and brag in the same 
places, that ye have done as ye were commanded, with as much 
charity and liberality towards poverty and learning as your com- 
mission would bear and suffer. Take heed whom ye slander ; for 
God’s word and the king’s laws and statutes be open unto every 
man’s eyes ; and by every commission directed according unto them, 
ye both might and should have given much, whereas ye have taken 
much away.’ — Strype, ii. 423. 

How King Edward’s good heart stood affected to the forwarding 
both of learning and sound religion too, appeared by appointing a 
school in his court for his henchmen, that is, his majesty’s pages, 
and other youth attending on him ; and for encouragement of the 
schoolmaster, he assigned him a salary for life. For such a patent 
I have seen granted to Clement Adams, M.A., authorising him to 
be schoolmaster to the king’s majesty’s henchmen, with the fee of 
10^. by t!te year for life, dated May 3, anno 6 Edw. Reg. But espe- 
cially this appeared by his founding so many schools in the nation ; 

* In the case of the dissolution of one of the chantries at Sandwich, together 
with its iohool, referred to in Number XVIIl. p. 257, it appears that no school 
was founded in its place. The chantry at Blackburne also included a free 
grammar-school, as appears from the following extract from the Report of the 
Commissioners for Inquiry into Public Charities, vol. xv. p. 8: — ‘‘It appeared 
from an indenture dated in the 1st Henry Vlil,, produced by the plaintiffs, 
and by a decree of that Court in Hilary term, 2nd Elizabeth, that the said 
premises were given principally for the maintenance of a chantry priest, to sing 
and say mass, and other superstitious service in the chapel of our Lady, in the 
church of Blackburn, which chantry priest should teach a grammar-school and 
a song-school, if such a one could be had, and if not, a song-school $ and that 
by virtue of a commission granted by King Edward VI., in the fourth year of 
his reign, after the statute made for the dissolution of chantries, to the stewards 
df the said manors, the said lands and tenements had been demised by copy of 
court roll, to certain persons and their heirs, to the use of Thomas Burgess, late 
chantry priest, to thjs said chantry for bis life, and afterwards to their own use.’' 
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more, by a great many, than any of hiS j^r^decessora had done*^ 
For to compute only from the time that Bishop Goodrick had the 
great seal, in little more than sixteen months, he founded at least 
sixteen free schools. 

For besides the schools at Bury in Suffolk, at Spillesby in Lin- 
colnshire, at Chelmsford in Essex, at Sedberg in Yorkshire, at 
Louth in Lincolnshire, and at East Retford in Nottinghamshire, with 
others founded by him in the years 1560 and 1551 ; these following 
owned the king for their founder, and were erected from December, 
anno 1551, being commonly called King Edward the Sixth his Free 
Grammar Schools, viz., Bryminghani in Warwickshire, Shrews- 
bury, Morpeth in Northumberland, Macclesfield in Cheshire, Nonne 
Eaton in Warwickshire, Stourbridge in Worcestershire, Bath, 
Bedford, Guilford in Surrey, Grantham in Lincolnshire, St. Alban's 
in Hertfordshire, Tunbridge, Southampton, Thorne in Yorkshire, 
Gyggleswick in Craven, and Stratford-upon-Avon. These schools 
had governors appointed over them, as master and usher, and en^ 
dowed commonly with twenty, thirty, or forty pounds per annum. 
And, indeed, for the most part, the endowments were out of tithes 
formerly belonging to religious houses, or out of chantry lands, 
given to the king in the first of his reign, according to the intent 
of the parliament therein ; which was to convert them from super- 
stitious uses unto more godly ; as, in erecting grammar-schools, 
for the education of youth in virtue and godliness ; for further 
augmenting the universities, and better provision for the poor. 
And the good king was so honest and just to lay them out, in a 
considerable measure, for these pious ends. — Strype, iii. p. 222. 

A Catalogue op Kino Edward’s Free Grammar Schools. 

• Strype, iii. 461, et seq. 

1550. A grant of a free grammar school at St. Edmund’s Bury 
in Suffolk, liberally endowed with several lands of dissolved chan- 
tries. Bearing date an. 4° regis. 

A grant of a grammar school at Spillesby in Lincolnshire, and 
for Robert Latham, the first schoolmaster thereof for life : who 
shall have succession for ever, and be incorporated by the name of 
Pcedagogus Padagogia de Spillesby y of the king’s foundation : and 
that he and his successors shall be able to take and purchase, and 
to give and grant, lands and tenements, &c., and to plead and be 
impleaded by that name : and that the said Latham and his succes- 
sors shall have the parsonage of Spillesby for their mansion and 
the school-house, with three acres and a half of land there belong- 
ing to it, an annuity of i3l, 13s. 8d. out of the king’s lands in 
Spillesby, payable quarterly ; with a grant in it, that Katherine, 
Duchess of Suffolk, and Charles Brandon, and either of them, their 
heirs and assigns, shall have as well the nomination and appoint- 
ment of the schoolmaster of the said school, as the visitation and 
reformation of the same. Dated in November. 

A grant that there shall be ^ free grammar school in the parish 

M2 
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of Chelmsford, in Essex ; whereof Sir William Petre, Walter Mild- 
may, Henry Tirrel, Kts., and Thomas Mildmay, Esq., and their 
males of their bodies begotten, shall have the governance of all 
the possessions and goods, with a gift of all the chantry, called 
HilFs Chantry, with the appurtenances in Great Badow, in the 
said county : to the said governors, and their successors, for ever ; 
ivith divers other lands and tenements, to the yearly value of 
20/. 17^. lOrf. besides 21. yearly, paid to the poor people of Badow 
aforesaid. Paying yearly therefore at Michaelmas 17s. lOd. at 
the augmentation : and authority given to the said governors to 
appoint the schoolmaster and usher thereof, and to provide other 
necessaries for the said school, and to take the profits of the said 
lands ; with a license to purchase of the king, or otherwise, lands, 
tenements, rectories, tenths, &c., to the yearly value of 20/. besides 
the premises. Dated in March. 

1551. A grant unto the inhabitants of the town of Sedberg, in 
•the county of York, that there shall be erected a free grammar 
school in Sedberg, to be called, ‘ King Edward the Sixth's Gram- 
mar School :* and that James Ducket, Richard Middleton, &c., be 
governors of the same ; with a further grant unto the said inha- 
bitants, and their successors, towards the sustentation of the said 
school, of the parsonage of Weston, in the county of York, with 
divers other lands, to the yearly value of 20/. 13s. lOd. Dated in 
April. 

A grant to the inhabitants of the town of Loth (Louth), and 
their successors, that there shall be a free grammar school there, 
called ‘ King Edward’s Free Grammar School and one guardian, 
and six assistants, of the same town, one schoolmaster, one usher ; 
with a gift for the sustentation of the same, of 67 acres of land in 
Louth, in Lincolnshire ; with divers other lands, &c., to the yearly 
value of 40/. Dated in September. 

A grant to the bailiff, burgesses, and inhabitants of the town of 
Salop, that there shall be a free grammar school, and one master 
and usher to teach children. For the sustentation whereof the 
king gave them and their successors for ever all the tithes coming 
and growing of the towns, fields, and parishes of Astley, Sensaw, 
Cliff-Letton, and Almon-park, in the county of Salop. Dated in 
November. (But the patent sealed in February following.) 

A grant to the bailiff and burgesses of the town of East Retford, 
in the county of Nottingham, that there shall be a grammar school 
there, which shall be called ‘King Edward's Free Grammar 
School,’ aijd a schoolmaster and usher. To the sustentation 
whereof he gav^ the late chantry of Sutton Loundale, in the pa- 
rish of Lounde in the said county, to the yearly value of 15/. 5s. sjc/. 
Dated in November. 

A free grammar* school erected by the king, at Brymingham, 
(alias Bromycham,) in the county of Warwick, called ‘ King Ed- 
ward the Sixth's Free Grammar School,’ with a schoolmaster and 
usher. For the sustentation whereof he gave all that his barn, 
and four messuages lying in Dalend, in Birmingham, in the said 
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county, to the value of 21^. per annum, rendering to the king and 
his successors 20s. yearly at the augmentations. 

A patent bearing date March 13, at the request of the Lord 
Dacres, granted to the bailiflF and burgesses of Morpeth, in 
iSTorthumberland, for the erecting of a school there, a schoolmaster 
and usher; with a gift of two chantries in Morpeth, with divers 
other lands, &c., yearly value 20L 10s. 8c?., and a license of mort- 
main to purchase 20L by the year, for maintenance thereof. 

1552. Likewise the next year, viz. 1552, were erected grammar 
schools at Macclesfield, at Non-Eton, at Stourbridge, in Worces- 
tershire. This last, by the grant, to be called ‘ King Edward's 
School and had a gift of all the yearly pensions and portions of 
tithes, of Markley and Suckley, in the same county ; and divers 
other lands. Likewise there were other schools of his foundlfig 
in the. same year, at Bath and Bedford, and at Guilford. And in 
the last year of the king, viz. 1553, other schools, viz. at Gran- 
tham, at Thorne, and at Giggleswick. 

(The foundations and endowments of these schools are given in 
Strype, vol. vi. p. 495, and we insert them here in order to render 
the list complete.) ' 

A patent granted per billam Dnii Regis to the inhabifeajits of 
Macclesfield, in Cheshire; licensing them to erect a grammar 
school there, to be called * King Edward's Grammar School.' And 
fourteen of the most substantial of the same town appointed to be 
governours of the possessions and goods to be given to the same 
school; who shall be a body corporate to purchase lands, either 
of the king, or any other. For the which intent, the king gave to 
the foresaid governours certain lands in the east part of Cheshire, 
and certain lands there, called the ‘ Prebends Lands,’ late belong- 
ing to the college of John the Baptist, in the city of Chester; and 
at the chauntry, called the ‘ Peny Canon,* within the said city. 
With other land ; which extended to the yearly value of 21?. 5s, 
Dated April 25, 1552. From the king’s manner of East Grene- 
wich. 

A patent, dated May the 11th, to the inhabitants of the towne 
of Nonne Eton, in Warwickshire for the erection of a school 
there ; with the gift of certain lands in the city of Coventree, be- 
longing lately to the gilde of the Trinity in the said city, and of 
Corpus Christi there. Which said land were of the yearly value 
of 40?. 15^. 8c?. To them and their successors for ever, to be held 
in socage ; with a license of mortmain to purchase twenty pounds 
by the year. • 

The erection of a grammar school was granted by the king to 
the inhabitants of the town of Stourbridge, and parish of Old Swin- 
ford, in the county of Worcester. Endowing it with lands to the 
yearly value of 18?. 10s, 6c?., with a licence to purchase 20/. per ann. 
And to have the issues and profits of the same, from the feast of the 
Annuntiation last past. To be held of the manour of East Grene- 
wich in socage. 

The erection of a school was granted to the maior and citizens 
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of BaUi,* with the ^ft of certmn lands, lying in the said city and 
suburbs of the same. Which he extended to the clear yearly value 
of 25/. ; to them and their successors, for the rent of 10/. 

A patent or licence was granted to the maior and burgesses of 
Bedford, to erect a free grammar school there ; and to purchasd 
lands to the value of fourty mark to that use. And that the presi-* 
dent of Winchester college shal appoint the schoolmaster and 
usher. 

A patent dated Jan. 27, to the maior and towne of Guilforde, 
in the county of Surrey ; to erect a grammar school there. Where- 
unto the king gave one annuity of 6/. IS^. 4d. lately belonging to 
the chauntry of Stockaborn, in the county of Surrey; and one 
other yearly rent of la/. 6s. &d. coming out of two chauntries in 
Southwel, in the county of Nottingham. To be held to the maior 
and honest men of Guilford. And’ by the advice of the Marques 
of Northampton, keeper of the king’s manour of Guilford, and of 
the keeper of the same for the time being : to name the school- 
master and usher of the same school : and by the advice of the 
bishop of Winchester to make statutes and rules for the said 
school. 

A patent dated March 28th, 1553, to the alderman and bur- 
gesses of Grantham, in the county of Lincoln : for the erection of 
a grammar school there; with the king’s gift of certain lands 
there, to the value yearly of 14/. 3«. 3d. to have to them and their 
successors for ever. And to pay to the king and his successors, 
yearly, 165. 8c/., to be held in free socage and^burgage of the same 
town. And to allow to the schoolmaster, to be well instructed in 
the Latin and Greek tongues, 12/. per ann. And to make all sta- 
tutes concerning the school, by the advice of Sir Will. Cecyl, 
Kt., secretary to the king, durante vita; and after his decease, 
with the advice of the bishop of the diocess ; and after his decease, 
by the advice of the master of St. John’s College, in Cambridge. 
And to purchase lands to the value of 10/. yearly, notwithstanding 
the statute of mortmain. 

A gift of the church of Thorne in the county of York ; dated 
May 2l8t. To stand for perpetuity, with all things therein, the or- 
naments, and gold and silver excepted. Being a corporation granted 
to divers persons, by the name of Wardens of the Church of 
Thome. To purchase 20/. by year of the king, or any other per- 
son or persons, for the erection of a school. 

A free school granted to the inhabitants of Gyggleswick, in 
Craven, in Hhe county of York. Whereof John Nowel, clerk, 
vicar of Gyggleswick, William Cotterel, Henry Tenant, and 
others, were appointed governours : to make statutes and orders 
concerning the said school, with the assent of the bishop of the 
dioces. And the king gave certain lands, to the value of 20/. per 
annum. And also license to purchase other lands, to the value of 
30i. per ann. (The patent bearing date May the 26th.) 

A grant for the establishing of the corporation of the town of 
St. Aiban^s, in the county of Hertford, with certain liberties 
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therein mentioned ; and for the erection of a free grammar school, 
there ; with a grant of the ‘late abbey church to be their pariah 
church. Dated in April. 

A grant to Sir Andrew Jud, Kt.^ and alderman of London, that 
there shall be a free grammar school in Tunbridge, in Kent, called 
* King Edward the Sixth’s Grammar School,’ with a schoolmaster 
and usher; with a licence to the said Andrew Jud, to take lands 
and possessions for the sustentation of the same school. Dated in 
April* 

A free grammar school, granted to the mayor and burgesses of 
Southampton, with a schoolmaster and usher, and with a Ucence to 
take land to the yearly value of 40/. Dated in May. 

A grant to the burgesses of Stratford-upon-Avon of a free 
grammar school and alms-house ; with a gift of certain lands, tb 
the value yearly of 46/. 3^. Dated in June. And this was 

the last this prince founded. 

We may note that the endowments of these schools were for the 
most part out of the Chantry lands, given to the king in the first 
of his reign, according to the intent of the parliament therein, 
which was to convert them from superstitious uses into more 
godly, as in erecting grammar schools for the education of youth 
in virtue and godliness, for further augmenting the universities, 
and better provision for the poor. And the king was so honest 
and just to lay them out in a very considerable measure for these 
good ends intended. 

In the year 1552, among other ‘devices for religion/ was an 
order for,—^ 

‘ A catechism to be set forth, to be taught in all grammar 
schools.’ This the king thought very needful for the bringing up 
of youth in Christian principles and knowledge of true religion. 
And this he saw finished in his lifetime. A short catechism in 
Latin coming forth not long after this, by the king’s authority ; 
Alexander Novvel, master of Westminster School, and prebendary 
of the church there, being the author thereof, — Strype, iii. 151. 

This catechism is again noticed in the same year as follows : — 

‘ A catechism for the instruction of children in the fundamentals 
of true religion passed the said synod; but who was the author 
was not known in those days. Bishop Ridley was charged to be 
the author and publisher thereof, ^by Ward and Weston, in the 
disputation with him at Oxford ; who falsely also told him that 
Cranmer had said so but the day before. Ridley declared he was 
not, and that Cranmer would not say so. But he confessed that 
he saw the book, perused it after it was made, and noted many 
things for it ; and so consented to the book. Weston then told 
Ridley that he made him at the synod to subscribe it, being then 
a bishop, as he said, in his ruff. But Ridley replied, he compelled 

* This Is the free grammar school of Tunbridge, which it now very rich. A 
more particular account of this school will be given in the next Number. 
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np^wan to subscribe. Indeed, be set his hand to it : and so, he 
eaid, did Cranmer ; and that then it was given to others of the 
convocation to set their hands, but without compulsion. Ward 
then would have framed an argument out of this catechism against 
Ridley, to prove that though Christ was ascended into heaven, yet 
he might be oh earth ; and so- consequently in the sacrament ; and 
then quoted a passage out of it, Si visibiliter etin terria^ &c. 

What I have to say more of this catechism is, that it seems to 
have been published in English as well as in Latin ; that John 
Day printed it, and licensed to Some abroad 1552. For, according 
to the Warrant Book* ‘In September, 1552, a licence was granted 
to the same printer to print it both in Latin and English, the king 
having caused it to be set forth ; but it was not printed before 
1553. And the reason it was so long before the licence and pub- 
lication (half jE year and more) I conjecture was, because it was 
thought fit tq have the allowance first of the convocation, for the 
giving it the greater countenance and authority. It was certainly 
writ by Alexander Noel, as I find by comparing Noel’s Catechism 
and this together. The Collocutores are in both catechisms the 
same, viz,,, Magister and Auditor. And in many places the very 
same questions and answers are given verbatim; only Noel’s 
Catechism, published under Queen Elizabeth, is larger much. In 
May, the next year, viz., 1553, the council sent their letters abroad 
in behalf of this catechism, enjoining it to be taught to scholars, 
as the ground and foundation of their learning, as it is expressed 
in the Warrant Book.' — Strype, iii. p. 194. 

In 1553, appended to a proclamation requiring subscription to 
the articles, is the following order respecting the catechism, 
which, Btrype, adds, he. ‘ concludes to be the Church Catechism, 
joined now ordinarily with our Common Prayer.’ 

‘ And where there is of late, by our authority, set forth a cate- 
chism for the instruction of young scholars in the fear of God and 
true knowledge of his holy religion, with express commandment 
from us to all schoolmasters to teach and instruct scholars the said 
catechism; making it the beginning and first (entry) of their 
teaching in the schools; our pleasure is, that for the better execu- 
tion of our said commandment, you shall yearly (at the least) once 
visit, or cause to be visited, every school within your said diocese. 
In which visitation it shall be required, both how the schoolmaster 
of every such school hath used himself in the teaching of the said 
catechism, and also how the scholars do receive and follow the 
same : making plain and full certificate of the offenders contrary 
to this order, and of their ^bveral offences, to the archbishop of the 
province, within three months, from time to time, after every such 
offence. Given under our signet, at our manor of Greenwich, the 
9th day of June, in the seventh year of, our reign. — Slrype, iii. 

p. 281. 

It was the king’s pressing need, I suppose, that occasioned some- 
what a severe commission to be issued forth this year (1552), not 
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only to take away out of churches all garment's, and other utensils, 
used formerly in superstitious worship, but to take for the king’s 
use all goods belonging to the churches that could be spared ;^nd 
then, to be sure, little enough would be left. NoW, in November, 

a letter was directed to , ‘ To take all certificates 

and returns of the late commission directed to diyers countries, for 
the said survey of church goods, and to devise the best means for 
the bringing and converting ter the king’s use such goods as could 
be spared in the churches.* Among other things' that came into 
the king’s possession by virtue of this commission, was good store 
of linen, good and bad, as surplices, altar-cloths, towels, napkins, &c.; 
used for the celebration of mass. These the bishop of London, as 
it seems, as much as was found in the churches of London or 
his diocese, begged for the poor children of Christ’s Church; 
And accordingly a letter came from the king and council to the 
bishop of London, to deliver to the governor of the hospital of 
Christ’s Church in London such linen vestures and other linen 
cloth, not employed for the ministry in the said churches, as of the 
king’s gift, for the poor orphans and other poor people. 

The king was now selling away apace the rectories and advow- 
sons of such churches as eame into his hands by act of parliament, 
either from the monasteries, chantries, and free chapels, or by 
exchanges. — Strype^ iii. 185. 

The following was one of a numerous list of inquiries issued in 
1547 to parsons, vicars, and curates : 

Item^ Whether they that have yearly to dispend in spiritual pro- 
motions an 100/. do not find competently one scholar in either Uni- 
versity, or at some grammar school. And for as many hundred 
pouhds as every one of them may di spend, so many scholars be 
found likewise. And what be their names. And they so found. — 
Strype^ iii. 79. 
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FRANCE. 

Banishment of the Patois from National Schools, — Guizot, having 
directed the attention of those at the head of public seminaries to 
the miserable jargon which was current in many of them, the com- 
mittee of the district of Cahors appear to have been the first who 
have directed their serious attention to the subject. The order, 
which they have issued, would seem indeed to leave no room for doubt 
as to the necessity for their interference ; and, as this order is other- 
wise full of striking points, we give it at length. “ The committee, it 
observes, “ being fully sensible of the fatal influence which the use of 
the Patois exercises over the pronunciation as well as the purity of 
the French language ; considering, too, that the political and admi- 
nistrative unity of the kingdom imperiously requires the unity of 
the mother-tongue in all its parts, and that the southern dialects, to 
whatever respect they may be entitled as a bequest from our fore- 
fathers, have been unable to raise themselves to the rank of writ- 
ten languages ; that they have likewise been unable to acquire any 
grammatical form, or to assume an orthographical shape ; that they 
have not produced a single tvork of importance, and that their ha- 
bitual use has been assigned by several minds of a high order as 
one of the principal causes of the literary superiority of the north 
over the south of France ; considering also that these dialects, the 
variety of which is infinite, frequently aggravate the difficulties of 
judiciary proceedings, more especially in the instance of proceed- 
ings before the assize courts, when numbers of witnesses are under 
examination, have decreed the following, viz: — 1. The Patois 
dialect is prohibited in all the national schools of the district of 
Cahors ; the teachers are never to make use of it, and are rigidly 
to prevent their pupils from using it. 2. The inspectors, when they 
visit the schools, are to make a special report on this subject. 
3. Such teachers as are guilty of violating this decree will be pro- 
secuted punished with the penalties which the law provides.** 

France and Belgium. — For elementary education in France the 
budget assigns ar sum of 900,000 francs, about 36,000/. ; but in 
Belgium, the population of w^hich is eight times less than that of 
France, the state appropriates 240,000 francs, about 9600/. for this 
purpose. In France there is 1 pupil in every 20 inhabitants, but 
in Belgium I in every 10 : before the year 1830, the proportion in 
the country last-mentioned was 1 in 15. Belgium has altogether 
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twice as many children tittending school in comparison with 
France, and the number has increased fifty per cent, since the <^qso 
of 1830. 

New Dictionary.^^The French academy having had the nature 
and form of their future philological labours under consideration, 
have determined, upon M. Villemain's report, to engage upon 
a great “ Historical Dictionary of the French Language,*' in 
which every word is to be explained according to its etymology, 
its variations both in form and sense in the several ages of the 
language, the numerous shades of meaning which it has derived from 
the art of writing, and the most varied examples which can be ad- 
duced from the best writers. The collection and arrangement o^ 
the materials have been assigned to a special committee ; but it is 
not possible to fix any term for the termination of this arduous un- 
dertaking. 


The Upper. Alps. — The. annual emigration of the male inha- 
bitants of several valleys in this department forms no inconsiderable 
source of prosperity to the population at large. Upwards of four 
thousand porters, hedgers, herdsmen, hemp-combers, chimney- 
sweepers, &c., leave their homes at the commencement of winter, 
to seek a maintenance in distant departments, and return to their 
families in the spring with the fruits of their labour. But there is 
another species of employment which few would expect to meet 
with in the midst of the Alps ; we mean that of elementary teachers. 
There are several villages which provide the whole department, and 
even the districts adjoining it, with excellent schoolmasters. A 
nunjber of persons, with pens in their hats, are constantly seen at 
the various fairs. These are individuals in quest of hire, either as 
teachers, or as agricultural labourers, for a given number of 
months. They ask and receive the same wages in either capacity. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Basle. — The maintenance of a university here has been defini- 
tively determined upon. After several days* animated discussion, 
the great council of the Canton approved, on the 9th of April 
last, not only of the bases laid down by the government for its 
re-organization in all its leading features, but extended it by 
voting the foundation of a fourth and additional chair of me- 
dicine. In conformity with the new arrangements adopted, 
which do not essentially differ from those under ‘which the 
university has been hitherto conducted, the faculty of theology 
will consist of three ordinary professorships, that of jurisprudence 
of two, that of medicine of four, and that of philosophy of nine ; 
forming eighteen in all. The expense of maintaining the university, 
inclusive of the pedagogium connected with it, is estimated at some- 
what more than 2670/., or 40,000 Swiss francs, of which the go- 
vernment will advance 2000/. 
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: Fr»ibur(I.— The building of the academy will soon be finished, 
and thus complete the very extensive scholastic establishment, 
on which the Jesuits have for years been intent. Even at this 
moment the appearance of the building in question, which stands on 
the highest ground in the place, has a magnificent effect. The de- 
livery of lectures has already commenced in the academy, and they 
will hereafter include divinity, jurisprudence, and the various 
branches of philosophy. A museum, laboratory for chemical experi- 
ments, and an observatory, are among its intended appendages. 
The “college” contains the residences for the professors, a line of 
wretched cells, in comparison with the handsome lecture-rooms, and 
the apartments for lodging the pupils ; next to them are the school- 
rooms attached to the “ gymnasium,” where languages, history, 
geography, the mathematics and classics are taught. The boarders 
form part of the several classes in the gymnasium and academy ; 
but have their special professors in the college itself, in which ample 
provision has been made in the way of chapels, halls for study, 
libraries, a musical saloon, a dining-hall, theatre, school for fencing 
and riding, &c. Nothing in short has been omitted which can tend 
to amuse and instruct. The number of pupils is so much on the 
increase, that they are said to amount already to nearly one thou- 
sand, — (Freiburg, 7th May). 

Zurich. — The seminary next in rank to our university is the 
Cantonal School, in which there are two separate departments, the 
“ classical” and “technical.” It forms a gymnasium containing 
seven classes for classical instruction, a school for teaching handi- 
crafts, and five classes for technical instruction. The university has 
two ordinary and two extraordinary professors in the faculty of 
theology, three ordinary professors in that of economy, three 
ordinary and two extraordinary professors in physic, and two 
ordinary and as many extraordinary professors in philosophy. 
The ordinary professors receive a salary of 120/. (1800 Swiss 
francs) a-year; and the extraordinary a salary of 531. (800 Swiss 
francs) besides a fee of 16^. (12 francs) for a single, and of 32s. 
(24 francs) for a double, course of lectures. The attention of the 
government is, however, principally directed to the education of the 
lower classes : and what has long been greatly needed, the remu- 
neration of the teachers in the elementary schools has been consi- 
derably increased. Nearly two hundred of those employed as vil- 
lage masters had not more than 3/. or 4l. (50 to 60 francs) per an- 
num; but<he new law secures to every teacher of more than 100 
pupils a yearly allowance of 201. or 22/. (300 to 325 francs) be- 
sides a gratuitous residence and certain perquisites ; and a master 
of an auxiliary school (^lial schule), who has the care of 50 pupils 
at the utmost, is to receive 13/. (200 francs) a-year or thereabouts. 

Luceri^. — ^T he number of National or elementary schools in this 
canton, the inhabitants of which are about 116,000, is 165, more 
than one-half of which are open in summer. Of secondary schools 
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there are sixteen. The town of Lucern, which has a population of 
6000 souls, has five elementary schools for boys, as many for girls, 
four infant schools (verwahr»schulen)y and two secondary schools 
for both sexes. The cantonal government is busily engaged in de- 
vising the means of improving all the scholastic establishments. 

ITALY. 

Sicily. — Ten periodical papers are published in Sicily. Of 
these seven appear at Palermo, two in Messina, and one in 
Catania; some of them indeed are of no inconsiderable merit. 
First on the list is the “ Corero,’* a daily official paper. 2. The 
“ Effemeride scientifiche e letterarie,’* &c., published at Palermo 
once a month, contain the transactions of the Royal Societji^ 
of Emulation. 3. The “ Giornale di Scienze, Lettere, ed arti per 
la Sicilia,’* also published at Palermo in monthly parts. 4. The 
“ Indagatore Siciliano,*’ from the Palermo press, the object of 
which is indicated by its title. 5. The “ Telegrafo Siciliano,’* 
devoted to political novelties, short essays of a literary descrip- 
tion, dramatic, and other passing occurrences. 6. “ II Passe- 
tempo per le Donne,” a weekly publication for the boudoir and 
toilette, published at Palermo. 7. “ II Vapore,^’ &c,, appears at 
Palermo every ten days, and gives intelligence connected with 
the belles lettres and the fashions. 8. “ II Giornale del Gabinetto 
Letterario dell’ Accademia Givenia,” a monthly journal, printed at 
Catania, devoted exclusively to the liberal sciences and fine arts. 
9. “Lo Spettatore Zancleo,” which derives its title from Zankle, 
the ancient name of Messina, appears once a week, and contains 
literary disquisitions ; and 10. “ II Maurolico,” a ten days’ paper, 
also^published in Messina. 


Rome. — A nephew of the present pope is expected here, who 
is to enter the principal theological college as a student. 
This is an innovation on former precedent : for no pontiff, we be- 
lieve, has ever before allowed any member of his family to reside 
in the capital of the papal states. 

The celebrated engraver, Bartholomeo Pinelli, who was a 
painter and sculptor as well as an engraver, died here at the close 
of last month, at the age of fifty-four. His funeral obsequies 
were of a splendid description: his body, after being em- 
balmed, and exhibited to the public for several days, was borne to 
his parish church, attended by an immense concourse of Jiis fellow- 
citizens, as well as a throng of native artists and foreigners bear- 
ing lighted torches, and a long array of students, who held 
branches of cypress in their^ hands. The coffin was embellished 
with rich draperies, and a volume of Dante’s “ Paradise,” illus- 
trated with engravings by Pinelli’s hand, was laid upon it. It is 
intended to place a bust of him in the Capitol. 
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lR«iciiUi<m$ <if the Gmnan Diet reepeoting Unwenitiei and other 
Scholaitio Eetabluhmente in Germany, 

Article I . Th^ ibveral governments Shrill each of them esta-* 
Wish a special board at their universities, for the purpose of taking 
cognisance of all matriculations ; and the .commissioner extraor- 
dinary, or some other individual, specially delegated by the govern- 
menf;, shall assist at its proceedings. It is imperative, upon all 
Students to send in their names to this board within two days after 
their arrival. No matriculations can take place after the expira- 
tion of eight days from the official commencement of the courses of 
lectures, unless permission be obtained from the public authorities 
appointed by the government for this purpose. Such permission 
will be specially granted in those cases where a student shall be 
able to give a satisfactory explanation of the causes which 
have occasioned the delay in sending in his name for matriculation. 
It is likewise required of all students who have already matricu- 
lated in any university, to give due notice at the beginning of each 
half-yearly session, and at the hours prescribed for matriculation, 
to the said special board, and to afford explanations with regard to 
their residence, &c. during the interval between each session. 

* Art. 2. A student who desires to matriculate must (1.), if he 
be about to commence his academical studies, lay before the board 
a certificate of his being possessed of such fitting scientific attain- 
ments, and of such a character for good conduct as are required 
by the laws of the state to which he belongs* Regulations shall be 
adopted in all cases where none regarding attainments or conduct 
have hitherto been prescribed. The several governments will inter- 
change information on the laws which they may promulgate 
respecting these certificates, by laying them before the diet of the 
confederation. — (2.) If the student be passing from one university to 
another, he must not only produce a testimonial from the university 
which he has quitted, but from every other which he may have 
previously attended, in attestation of his diligence and good con- 
duct (3). And if he shall for a time have discontinued his 
academical studies, he must produce a certificate of conduct from 
the magistrates of the place in which he shall have longest resided 
during the preceding twelvemonths; the said certificate to contain 
a notification, that he has not attended any public seminary in the 
interval. No passport or private testimonial will be deemed suffi- 
cient ; though some allowance may be made in this respect, with 
regard to such as come from places beyond the German borders ; — 
(4). In the case of all students, who are still under the control 
of fathers or guardians, a certificate, witnessed by the magistrates, 
and signed by the parents or guardians, must be produced, to the 
effect that the student is sent by them to the university, at which 
he is desirous of being entered. Such certificates, together with 
the student’s passpc/It, are to remain in the custody of the board 
of matriculation until he leaves the university. If these forms shall 



have been duly observed, the student ehall*celve hlsusttal matricu- 
lation ; but the respective governments of the confederate states 
ivill take the necessary steps, that such matriculation shall no^ 
where be recognised as a substitute for a passport. 

Art. d. In every certificate of conduct, mention is to be made of 
any punishment which may have been inflicted, and of the grounds 
on which it was inflicted : particularly in those cases where it has 
been so inflicted on account of connexion with interdicted clubs or 
associations. The mention of punishments incurred for other 
misdemeanours, not of an aggravated character, may be wholly 
omitted, or else referred to in general terms, accordingly as the 
authorities may judge it expedient. In every certificate it must 
be stated, whether the party has or has not rendered himself 
obnoxious to the suspicion of having been connected with an in- 
terdicted club or association ; and the grounds of such suspicion 
must, if possible, be assigned. It is incumbent upon every student 
to have his certificates in readiness, that he may be prepared to 
submit them at once when he seeks to matriculate, and it is 
incumbent upon the proper authorities to grant them without im- 
proper delay, in case no grounds of refusal exist ; and if such 
grounds exist, they must be certified on requisition being made 
to that effect by the student. If this be refused, he may have 
recotirse to a superior authority. In case a student, on requiring^ 
to be matriculated, is not able to furnish the requisite testimonials, 
but promises to submit them afterwards, he may, if the board of 
matriculation shall think fit, be bound to observe all academical 
laws, without being matriculated in the first instance, and be 
admitted to attend the courses of lectures ; but the university shall 
forthwith communicate with the authorities on whom it devolves 
to grant such testimonials or attest them, and the said authorities 
are required to forward them without delay. 

Art. 4 . Matriculation is to be refused ^ — 1 . If a student be too 
late in making application, and cannot assign satisfactory reasons 
for the delay (Art. 1.); — 2. If he be not in a situation to submit 
the testimonials required from him : if, upon application made on 
the part of the university, no answer be received within four weeks 
at the utmost, dating from the day on which such application was 
despatched, or if the granting of a certificate be refused, (Art. 2. 
and 3 .) be the reasons what they may, the party shall be required 
to quit the university forthwith, unless the government shall 
see special reasons to allow him to attend the courses for a 
definite period, under the restrictions contained in the#foregoing 
article. But this shall not deprive him of the right to present 
himself again for matriculation^ if he shall afterwards obtain the 
requisite testimonials ; — 3. If the party coming from another uni*- 
versity shall have been relegated from it in virtue of a ‘ consilium 
abeundi.' A student of this description shall be allowed to re- 
enter a university, only where the executive of the university shall 
permit it, after previous understanding, through the competent au- 
thority, with the executive of the university, which has so relegated 
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the student : bUK beforn^e can be admitted > the , consent of the go- 
vernment of the country, of which he is the subject, must be ob- 
tained; — and 4. If there be good grounds for suspecting, that the 
student is member of an interdicted association, and if he cannot 
satisfactorily exonerate himself from such suspicion. The com- 
missioners of the respective governments shall take due care, that 
the several universities interchange information with regard to 
evety student who shall be expelled, stating the reasons for his 
expulsion, and giving a description of his person ; they shall at the 
same time give due notice thereof, to the parent or guardian of the 
party so expelled. 

Art. 5. Previously to matriculation, there shall be delivered to 
pvery student a literal copy of the conditions contained in the 3rd 
and 4tb clauses df the resolution passed by the Diet on the 20th 
September, ISlft^^which clauses have reference to the measures to 
be adopted in the case of universities, as also a copy of the condi- 
tions laid down in the following article, the same being to this 
effect: — *1, the undersigned, promise under my hand herewith 
subscribed, upon my honour and without moral reservation, 1. That 
I will not take part in any forbidden or unlawful association of 
Students, particularly in any Burschenschaft union, under whatever 
name they maybe established; that I will not connect myself with 
such associations in the remotest degree, and that 1 will not in any 
way promote them ; and 2. That 1 will not unite with others for 
this purpose, by entering into secret deliberations on the existing^ 
laws and institutions of the country, nor will 1 seek to raise actual 
resistance against the measyres of any public authority in con- 
junction with others. And I declare myself bound in a peculiar 
manner, to fulfil at all times what is required of me by the enact- 
ments contained in the preceding part of this paper ; whils|, on 
the other hand, I pledge myself to submit unresistingly to all the 
' penalties and injurious consequences which they pronounce against 
those who violate them.' The matriculation can on no account take 
place until the student has subscribed the foregoing declaration. 
If any student refuse to subscribe it, he shall be immediately sent 
away from the university whatever he may urge. 

Art. 6. Associations of students for scientific or social purposes 
may be allowed with the sanction of the government and under 
such conditions as it may prescribe. All other associations of 
students,* whether among themselves or in connexion with any 
secret union of whatever description, are to be considered as 
illegal, o 

Art. 7. The participating in unlawful associations shall subject 
the offender* to the following degrees of punishment, which shall 
not however supersede such severer enactments as may exist .in 
any of the respective states ; — 1. The jpunders of any unlawful 
association, and all those who shall seduce, or shall have attempted 
to seduce others to join it, shall not undergo imprisonment alone, 
blit shall in every case be punished with a ‘ consijiuih abeundi/ or 
with rustication (relegation)^ the severity of which shall be deter- 



mined by the circumstanm'^f thei^oafte jr^ifti^Tke other tnehihers 
of such association shall be pitilshe^v^th ^vere impri^ment ; bat 
where repeated or contiiiued^rticipiition shidl have taken placet or 
where the oiFence has t been preoed^ by previous punishment for 
taking jpart in unlaVrful aasocialionst or where other grounds exist 
for aggravation^ punishment; ^6 penalty shall be threat by actual 
signing of a ‘ consilium.abeundi,* or by infliction of the ^ consilium 
abeundi' itself; or> where the circuimtances of the case are 
extremely aggravated, expulsion or relegation of a more or less 
severe character , shall ensue But in so far as there shall have, 
been any connexion with students of another university, in further- 
ance of unlawf lit associations, by exchange of letteri or' intervention 
of deputies, all such members as shall have taken an active part in 
this connexion, shall be punished with rurftication^— 4. Sugh indiviJ 
duals likewise as have been active in promoting^is.uch a connexion, 
even though they may not be members of the association, shall^ as 
the circumstances of the case requ^e, be punished with some one 
or other of the degrees of punishment laid down in the foregoing 
clauses; — 5. The party so punished for participating in unlawful 
associations shall, according to circumstances, forfeit all benefits of 
an academic nature, which he may derive from public funds and en- 
dowments, towns, ecclesiastical registries, and the like,; or the eh- 
joyinent of which may be dependent upon the will of the public 
authorities, or any other source whatsoever. In like manner, he 
shall forfeit any exemption, which he may heretofore have enjoyed, 
from the payment of fees to lectures ;= — 6. Any student punished 
with the ‘consilium abeundi* for taking part in unlawful associa- 
tions, shall be refused the testimonial required by § 3. of Art. 4. in 
order to his being re-admitted into a university for the spage of 
six, months, and any student,. who shall have been punish^ with 
rustication, shall be deprived of it for the space of twelve 
months. If, however, either of these punishments shall apply partly 
to the cases of unlawful associations, or partly to other offences, 
and the offence connected with participating in such associations, 
shall not be so aggravated as to necessitate expulsion, the intervals 
of time hereinbefore set down may be diminished on^ half ; — 7. In 
the case of all offences, committed by students, the academical laws 
of the state concernedy shall psovide for inquiry into the existence of 
any indicatk>ns tending to show that such offences have originated 
in consequence of immediate or remote connexion with unlawful 
associations. If such connexion be proveti> the circumstance shall 
be charged in aggravation ; — 8. The respective governments will 
at no time grant any "pntyer for the recal of the punishment of 
expulsion from a university after the expiration of the* period herein- 
before stipulated ; nor in cases where a pardon may be granted, 
shall such pardon Ye grants if the peUtioner is not in a situation 
to show that he has employedv^she perlod^^f his expulsion in a 
useful manner, and has used bis best endeavours to conduct him- 
self Irreoroachably, and if he is charged, on credible testimony,. 
with having taken part in unktwfal' associations. 

April— July, 1835. N 
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Art. 8. The members of a Burschenschaft, or of any other in- 
tei^icted union having political objects in view, under whatsoever 
names they may be known, shall, without any reference to other 
penalties Under the criminal laws, be punished with a more rigid 
rustication than customary. Those, who shall in future be so 
punished for such offence, shall not be admitted either into the civil 
service, or to any ecclesiastical or scholastic office, or to any aca- 
demical dignity, or to the bar, or to practise as physicians or sur- 
geons, within the states of the German Confederation. If any 
government, moved by special reasons, shall in its mercy mitigate or 
forego the punishment incurred by any one of its subjects, on ac- 
count of his participation in any of the associations here desig* 
nated, such mitigation or foregoing of punishment shall in no case 
take place, without the government sWall have maturely considered 
the whole circumstances of the case, shall have convinced itself 
that the misled individual has withdrawn from every unlawful as- 
sociation, and shall have ordered him to be kept tinder requisite 
surveillance. 

Art. 9. The respective governments will take measures in all 
cases where political associations among the students shall be dis- 
covered in a university, to acquaint all other universities there- 
with. 

Art. 10. In the cases of all offences entailing academical punish- 
ments, no suspension of the penalties entailed under the criminal 
laws according to the degree of the offence, shall take place, but 
such penalties shall be specially kept in reserve in all cases, when 
the objects contemplated by any association of students, or the 
acts arising out of such associations, shall render the application of 
severer penal Jaws necessary. 

Art. 11. Whatever individual shall either directly or indirectly 
undertake to publish a denunciation (^Verufserklaerung) against a 
university, or an institution, or a public authority, or an academi- 
cal teacher, shall be excluded from every German university, and 
such exclusion shall be made public. Those, who premeditatedly 
lend assistance to the promulgating of such denunciations, shall, 
according to the gravity of the circumstances, be punished with 
the ‘ consilium abeundi,' or with rustication, and such steps shall 
be taken with regard to their admission into other universities as 
are prescribed by § 6. of Art. 7. The same penalties, as attach 
to the promoters of the aforesaid denunciations, shall attach to 
students who circulate denunciations against private individuals, or 
take part ip them. It is left to the legislature of the country to 
determine how far such denunciations are otherwise to be deemed 
private wrongs. 

Art. 12. Whatever individual has studied at a university, and 
is desirous of entering the public service, is required upon quitting 
such university to provide himself with a certificate of the lectures 
which he has attended, of his assiduity, and of his deportment. 
Unless he produces such a certificate, no individual will be ad- 
mitted to examination in any state of the Confederation, nor receive 
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an appointment in the public service of such state. The respective 
governments will adopt regulations to the effect that such certifi- 
cates shall afford as accurate and decided a character as possible 
of the student, &c. : and these certificates shall, in an especial man- 
ner, have reference to the point of participation in unlawful asso- 
ciations. The parties specially appointed by the said governments 
shall be instructed to use all due care that this regulation is con- 
scientiously carried into, effect. 

Art. 13. The academical authorities (^Gremien), in so far as the 
administering of penal justice has been hitherto vested in them, are 
every where released from the cognizance of criminal and general 
police affairs with respect to students. The designation and com- 
position of the authorities, iij whom jurisdiction in these matters 
shall hereafter be vested, are left in the discretion of the respective 
governments. But the foregoing enactment shall not be construed 
to affect simple points of discipline, exclusively relating to stu- 
dents, such as superintendence of their studies and conduct^ and 
enforcement of academical statutes, or imposition of purely acade- 
mical punishments. 

Art. 14. The regulations contained in the Articles 1 to 12, 
shall have effect as an obligatory compact for six years to come, 
with the reservation of further provisions in case experience shall, 
in the interval, show that further promotions are expedient. 

Art. 15. The Articles 1 to 12, shall likewise be applied to other 
public, as well as private establishments for education, so far as 
may be consistent with their nature. The respective governments 
will also adopt the most effectual means to put down to the utmost 
the spirit of association, in so much as it may possess a political 
tendency, and with this view particular care will be had to extend 
the* provisions of § 2. of the resolution passed by the Diet on the 
20th September, 1819, to private establishments. 


The German Universities , — It is stated in a work, printed for 
private circulation and entitled “ The Wants and Resources of the 
University of Leipzig,” that “ the annual grant from the public 
treasury to the university of Bonn is 90,000 dollars, about 
12,375/, ; to that of Breslau^ 70,000 dollars, about 9625/. ; to that 
of Halle, 69,000 dollars, about 9487/. ; to that of Konigsherg, 
65,000 dollars, about 8937/.; and to that of Greifswalde, 53,000 doK 
lars, about 7287/. These five universities, therefore, are sup- 
ported by the Prussian state at an annual expense^ of about 
47,700/. The yearly cost of the university of Gottingen to the 
Hanoverian government is 80,000 dollars, about 11,000/. ; and that 
of Heidelberg, to the Grand Duchy of Baden, 40,000 florins, about 
3830/.*' Wiirtemberg, on the other hand, appropriates only 50,000 
florins, or about 4790/., to the university of Tubingen, which is 
attended by upwards of 730 students, while it spends 75,000 flo- 
rins, nearly 7200/., on the rearing of horses. 

The celebrated Greek philologist. Dr, Augustus Matthiae, coun-^ 

N 2 
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cillor of education and ecclesiastical affairs to the Duke of Saxe- 
Altenburg, died at Altenburg on the 6 th of January last. He 
had been the director of the gymnasium in that town ever since 
the year 1802, and in this capacity entitled himself to public 
esteem as much as by his labours in Greek archaeology and 
literature. He was born at Gottingen on the 25th of December, 
1769, and consequently died in his sixty -seventh year. His 
productions were numerous, and not only passed through many 
editions in his native country, but were mostly translated into 
foreign languages. We may enumerate among them his “ Out* 
lines of the History of Greek and Roman Literature, which 
reached a third edition in 1831, and were translated into Danish 
in 1824. His ‘‘ Manual of the Elements of Philosophy,** also 
passed through a third edition in 1833, and was translated into 
Italian in 1834 ; his Comprehensive Greek Grammar,*’ of which 
a third edition is now in the press, has been translated into English, 
French, and Italian. A collection of bis “ Miscellaneous works in 
the Latin and German tongues,” was edited by himself in 1833. 
He resided as a private tutor at Amsterdam from 1789 to 1797, 
and whilst there, wrote an "Essay (to which the trustees of the 
Stolpe legacy in Leyden awarded a prize in 1797,) under the title 
of an “ Inquiry into the causes of the varieties in national charac- 
ters.” This essay was published at Leipzig in 1802. 

PRUSSIA. 

A very considerable alteration is going to be made in the 
conduct both of the schools and universities of this kingdom. 
No teacher is to receive an appointment, either in the elementary 
or middle schools, unless he has been educated in a pedagogic 
seniinary, and unless his character is perfectly free from sus- 
picion, in a religious and political point of view ; with regard to 
politics a similar degree of caution is to be observed in the appoint- 
ment of every teacher in a gymnasium ; and strict regulations are 
to be laid down for the observance of all teachers, with reference 
to their exposition of political opinions in the present times of 
change and love of novelty. It is also intended to prescribe the 
use of particular works in every branch of learning and science 
throughout the Prussian schools. At the close of every academic 
year, students pe to undergo examination, and upon passing their 
third examination they are at once to be admitted candidates for 
degrees, &c. 

Bonn. The number of students in attendance during the pre- 
sent half-year is 832 ; forty-two less than in the preceding half- 
year. They consist of 97, matriculated for Protestant theology, 180 
for Roman Catholic Theology, 156 for medicine and surgery, and 
118 for philosophy and rural economy, &c,, besides 265 for juris- 
prudence, and 16 who have not matriculated; 710 of them are 
Prussian subjects. 
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Frbiburg. — During the late winter session the number of stu- 
dents has amounted to 445 ; as compared with the previous session 
there has therefore been an increase of 11, but the proportions, as 
respects the various faculties, have undergone a change. There 
has been a visible increase in the number of medical students, but 
a decrease in the theological and philosophical. In law there has 
been a slight increase. But on comparing the present session 
with the winter session 1833-34, there will be found to be a dimi- 
nution of 45 in the number of students. Their conduct at the pre- 
sent moment is in every respect praiseworthy ; they were never 
more distinguished for assiduity and correct deportment. 

Leipzig. — The school for practical knowledge (Jtedlschule)^ 
which was opened last year in connexion with the general civic 
school, succeeds extremely well. The object of this establish- 
ment is a solid and scientific preparation for the several branches 
of mercantile life and the superior avocations of civil life, which 
do not call for a classical education. It requires, as a prelimi- 
nary on the pupil’s part a sound and complete elementary educa- 
tion, and does not therefore admit anj youth under eleven or twelve 
years of age. The prescribed course is of four years’ duration, and 
the school is divided for this purpose into four classes. The sub- 
jects of instruction in it are, religion, the mathematics (inclusive of 
commercial arithmetic), the natural sciences (which extend to na- 
tural history, experimental philosophy, and chemistry with special 
reference to the arts and manufactures, &c.) geography, history, 
the German, French, and English languages, writing and drawing ; 
the number of hours devoted to instruction is thirty-eight per 
week. Certain extra hours are also set apart for those who are 
desirous of learning Latin and Italian. The amount of fees paid by 
each pupil is from 75s. to 90s. (25 to 30 dollars) per annum. The 
sons of strangers and foreigners are, if desired, placed in approved 
boarding houses by the director of the school, (Dr. Vogel). 

Jena, — The number of students at this university, between 
Easter and Michaelmas last year, was 441, of whom 99 left it at 
Michaelmas. The number of admissions between Michaelmas and 
Easter of the present year has been 98 in all, viz. to divinity 39, 
to law 25, to medicine 24, and to philosophy and pharmacy, 10. 
The number at this moment, therefore, is 440, of whom 277 are 
native-born subjects of the Grand Duchy of Weimar and 163 are 
from foreign parts. The professors and lecturers are 63 in num- 
ber ; namely 12 in the faculty of theology, 15 in law, 11 in medi- 
cine, and 25 in philosophy. 

■ • 

Wurzburg. — It is intended that all candidates for divinity at 
this university as well as Munich shall in future study the Hebrew 
language, which has always been insisted upon at the Protestant 
university of Erlangen. It is also under contemplation to require 
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th^ senates in the three nnlversities to keep a watchful eye over 
the moral conduct of the students ; a point on the subject of which 
the most deplorable indifference has hitherto been exhibited. The 
lecturers too, in order to render their lectures still more useful 
to the student, are to examine their classes ‘after lecture and re- 
quire the students to discuss the topics which have been brought 
before them, previously to leaving the lecture-room. 

AUSTRIA. 

Special Seminaries . — The “ Polytechnic Institute’* at Vienna, 
which has been brought into operation at an expense of 500,000 
florins at least, (or about 48,000/.), is under the immediate direc- 
tion of 35 professors and teachers, and is attended by 747 pupils, 
of whom 265 study in the * Realschule* or school of practical know- 
ledge, 87 in the commercial department, and 395 in the technical 
school. There is a “ Public Technical Institute” at Prague, which is 
conducted by a director and sub-director, 4 professors, an adjunct 
master, (lehramtadjunkt), and several teachers of mechanical 
science ; it is attended by nearly 400 youths. The “ Joanneum,” 
a public technical-academy at^Gratz, is under the superintendence 
of a director and 4 professors, who give instruction to about 250 
pupils in every branch of natural history and experimental philo- 
sophy connected with mechanics and agriculture. The “ Imperial 
Institution for sciences appertaining to the management of woods 
and forests, and to education,’* which is established at Maria-Brunn 
in Lower Austria, is conducted by a director, 4 masters and assist- 
ants, and provides board and lodging as wefl as instruction for 66 
pupils. It is under the superintendence of the Master of the Woods 
and Chaces to the Emperor of Austria. 

Pesth. — ^’rhe number of students entered during the present 
scholastic year has been 1510, of whom 72 are studying divinity, 
194 jurisprudence, 835 medicine, and 409 philosophy. Among 
them are 1015 Roman Catholics, 7 Graeco-Catholics, 83 of the 
Greek faith, 101 Lutherans, and 93 reformed Lutherans. The 
pupils in surgery amount to 350. 

The late Emperor Francis . — ^The Emperor passed no inconsider- 
able portion of the day in his private library, which is distinct from 
the extensive public library in the Burg, and was reserved for his 
own private use. Its contents are estimated at between 30,000 
and 40,000 Volumes. The library immediately adjoined the apart- 
ments in which he resided, and it was his regular custom to spend 
some time in it during the forenoon, before state concerns called 
him away, aS well as such intervals as he could snatch during the 
remainder of the day. The principal part of the library consists 
of works in natural history and botany, which were his favourite 
study, and no library in Europe probably is richer in these branches 
of science. It was rarely shown to strangers ; but the emperor, 
almost to the last hour of his life, devoted much attention to its 
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increase. He was the foonder of the splendid edifice in which the 
Polytechnic Institute at Vienna is established, and laid the founda- 
tion stone in person on the 14th October, 1816. He speaks of this 
institution, in the deed of endowment, as “ a monument of his ear- 
nest desire to diffuse learnings and science among all classes in the 
Austrian dominions, and particularly of his anxiety to promote the 
social education of his faithful subjects of the middle classes 
gerstandes). In testimony of which he had laid the foundation stone 
with his own hand.’* The comprehensiveness and admirable ar- 
rangement of the various collections attached to this institution are 
deserving of imitation in similar establishments. The emperor had 
a private botanic garden, close to the Burg, which was furnished 
with conservatories, and supplied with the rarest exotics. Here too 
he passed many hours in the course of the week, observed a strict 
incognito, and was fond of employing himself in horticultural pur- 
suits and manual labours. 


RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg. — Hospital for Children , — Sick children had 
been hitherto consigned to the hospitals, in which they were liable 
to be neglected, and into which those below a certain age could not 
be admitted. Several benevolent persons, therefore, united and 
proposed the establishment of a Children’s Hospital, which was 
ultimately opened, under imperial sanction, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber last. Its object is to take charge of children labouring under 
contagious diseases or other bodily affliction, provided there is 
the remotest prospect of a cure being effected. With this view 
56 beds have been prepared, and children are admitted between the 
age of five and fourteen ; the poor without any expense, but the 
children of serfs upon payment of a fee of about fourteen shillings. 
Parents are allowed to bring their sick children at stated hours, 
and are placed in a room, where advice, prescriptions, and medi- 
cines are given to them gratuitously. If the child is in too dan- 
gerous a state to be removed into the hospital, a medical practi- 
tioner is sent to visit the patient at the expense of the institution. 
The hospital consists of a range of clean and cheerful apartments, 
divided off for the separate accommodation of boys and girls. Each 
apartment will contain from five to ten children, who are distributed 
in such a way, that those afflicted with contagious diseases are kept 
distinct from the otherji. Baths and tubs are attached to each set 
of rooms : the beds are of iron, the mattresses stuffed with hair, the 
linen is of good quality, kept clean, and frequently changed; every 
child is supplied with a bed-gowQ of green flannel ; the boys wear 
a cap, and the girls a hood. The victuals are of good and whole- 
some quality, and a small garden is open for the Use of conva- 
lescents. The director is a physician of eminence, and he is assisted 
by four of his profession, three of whom attend twenty- four hours 
at a time in rotation, while the fourth takes charge of the out- 
door patients : the nurses are principally selected from the Orphan 
Asylum, and the general superintendence is undertaken by females 
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of;mature age^ . Between the 6th December and 6th February last 
95 children h^ye been admitted into thU excellent establishment ; 
38 of them have been cured, 6 have died, and* 52 remained under 
its roof. The number of out-door patients was 211, Many owe their 
lives to the early attention here paid to them, and numbers of fa- 
milies have been rescued from the frightful effects of contagious 
diseases by the removal of their younger ‘members to this hospital. 
Another of the benefits derived from it has been the exchange 
which the children themselves have made, under its regulations, 
of uncleanly and disorderly habits for habits of order and cleanli- 
ness. The youngest among them are allowed toys, and the elder 
have elementary books of a light description put in their hands. 
Convalescents are allowed all &nds of innocent recreations. The 
institution is wholly supported by charitable contributions, and its 
effects can scarely fail to be most advantageously felt in a town, 
where a fifth part of the children bom are carried off for want of me- 
dical aid as well as from the dreadful spread of contagious disease. 

Japan. — Toleration ^ — The religious faith of the Japanese, ac- 
cording to the * Illustrations of Japan* recently published by Mr. 
Meylan, the head of the Dutch Factory on that island, ranges 
under two leading divisions, — the*Sintoo and the Boudsp. The 
first is a sect which has existed from time immemorial, and the 
second, which has the greatest vogue in the present day, abounds 
in a variety of tenets and rites, the growth of other countries. Mey- 
lan himself makes it a compound of the Brahminical doctrines of 
Xaca and the Chinese forms of belief and worship as established by 
Confucius. “ You will never see the Japanese,” says Meylan, 
“ disputing about religious topics ; touch less does religious hatred 
ever find a place in their breasts. Nay, they even look upon it ks 
a proof of good breeding to pay occasional visits to the Deities of a 
different sect from their own and to worship them. Whilst the 
Koubo or temporal Emperor, for instance, despatches a mission to 
the Temple of the Sintoo at Tsie, for the purpose of offering up 
prayers on liis behalf to the invlsibl^^od, he, on the other hand, 
appropriates funds for building places of worship in honour of 
Confucjus ; and the Dairi, or spiritual emperor, allows the uncouth 
diyiw^S of the Siamese or Chinese, to keep company in the same 
sacreo^rines with the Japanese deities, by way of edifying such 
persons as are desirous of rendering them homage. If I am asked 
th^ cause, in which this extreme degree of toleration has originated, 
^ll^-ajiswer is, that the adherents of the different religious sects in 
:'^pan acknowledge but one and the same supreme head, namely the 
■^airi or spiritual emperor, and pay him constant obedience. As 
descgpdjn^ in direct line from God, and as his representative on 
himself^ the object of public veneration; and, in this 
capi^^y, extendjS his protecting arm indiscriminately to every varied 
form of faith, howe^r discordant they may be with regard to tenets 
and rites.” 
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Social System . — The great oharacteristic of political society in 
Japan is ihat every appointraent and ' profession is hereditary, 
whence the absence of all those moving impulses to individual 
ambition, which animate and convulse society in Europe. The po- 
pulation of the country is divided into eight classes, viz. The reign- 
ing princes or governors, — the nobility, — priesthood, — military, — 
civil officers, — merchants,- — artisans, — and labourers. There is 
one solitary profession, which seems, like the Farias of India, to form 
a caste beyond the pale of society ; and th js is the profession of a 
tanner. All intercourse with tanners is avoided as well as for- 
bidden, and they supply the public with executioners. . i The Japa- 
nese female enjoys scarcely Jess freedom than the European, is the 
presiding deity at all festivals, and is the ornament of social life. The 
samsie or guitar is to the younger branches of the gentle sex what 
the piano-forte is to our unmarried coitntry women, and there are 
but few who neglect to acquire the art of playing upon it. — Ac- 
cording to M. Meylan, agriculture and manufactures are in as ad- 
vanced a state in Japan as in any Eastern country. Telescopes, 
thermometers, watches, and clocks of excellent quality, are made 
at Nagasatei. A clock, which he describes, was five feet in length 
and three in breadth ; it was embellished with a landscape of 
neatly varied features, and a golden sun ; when striking the hour, 
a bird flapped its wings, a mouse emerged from a hole and climbed 
a hill, while a tortoise crept slowly along for the purpose of mark- 
ing the hour on the face. 
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Oxford, April 14. — ^The Hertford University scholarship, for the 
greatest proficiency in the Latin language, has been adjudged to 
Mr. John Ernest Bode, student of Christ Church. 

May 20. — Some months ago, a proposition was under discussion 
among the heads of houses as to propriety c^^^ubstituting for 
the subscription to the thirty-nine artfcles at matri^j^^tion, a decla- 
ration, which was in fact to be precisely to the same cfleCt, but 
divested of the ambiguity which was supposed to attend the act of 
subscription, and to obviate the necessity of those qualifications and 
explanations which were usually given when the party subscribing 
to all the dogmas in the formulary alluded to was a youth (on an 
average between sixteen and eighteen years of age) who could not 
be supposed much acquainted with the various points enumerated 
in the articles. The declaration, it was understood, was to be in 
n o degree more or less strict and exclusive than the subscription, 
but simply equivalent, without being ambiguous. It was accord- 
ingly imagined that but little difference of opinion would exist on 
the subject, as it involved no question of greater or less liberality — 
as it retained every principle of exclusion—ras it differed from the 
existing practice solely in stating its meaning explicitly^ in declaring 
avowedly what the other did by tacit implication — as it merely 
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required a general assent and conformity, where the subscription 
could ifi fact be understood to do nothing more ; on these grounds 
It was supposed that it would meet with little opposition. The 
matter haring been duly and nmturely considered by the heads, it 
was notified that on Wednesday, May 20, a convocation would be 
held to propose the following declaration in lieu of subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles at matriculation “ I declare that 1 do, 
%o far as my knowledge extends, assent to the doctrines of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, as set forth in her thirty- 
nine articles ; that 1 will conform to her liturgy and discipline ; and 
that T am ready and willing to be instructed in her articles of reli- 
gion, as required by the statutes of this university.** Those, how- 
ever, who calculated on a quiet change in an immaterial point of 
form were entirely disappointed. No sooner was the proposition 
notified, than hosts of pamphlets and printed sheets were flying in 
all directions about Oxford, intimating that in the opinion of the 
writers the proposed change would strike a deadly blow at the 
vitals of the Church. Replies and counter-replies without number 
issued from the press ; and it was really instructive to see the whole 
talent and learning of the first university in England employed in such 
worthy and profound topics as the difference between “signature” 
and “ declaration ** — the distinction between “acquiescence in the 
articles,** and conformity to the Church” — the definition of 
“belief,” as distinguished from “knowledge,” &c. &c. It was, 
however, made a violent party question. The high- churchmen 
opposed all innovation, even though it made practically no change. 
It was something new — it was an alteration in what has subsisted 
almost three centuries. Among those who supported the change 
were some known to be favorable to more liberal, views : the whole 
measure therefore, was pregnant with danger; and a declaration, 
in fact, more strict and limited, more precise and exclusive in its 
terms than subscription itself, was decried as a liberal measure, as 
opening the door to latitudinarianism, and was denounced as having 
Socinianism at the bottom of it. We have no space nor inclination 
to say more of the gross absurdities and frivolous puerilities which 
have distinguished both parties in this notable controversy. The 
matter was duly brought forward in convocation this day, and the 
declaration thrown out by 459 to 57 votes. 

June 4.— The names of those candidates who at the examination 
in the present Easter Term, were admitted by the public examiners 
into the four classes of Liters HumanioreSy according to the alpha- 
betical arrangement in each class prescribed by the statute, stand as 
follows : — 

First Class. — Adams John, student of Christ Church, Craveu 
scholar, 1830, Ireland scholar, 1833; Cardwell, Edward, scholar 
of Balliol College ; Chaffers, Thomas, commoner of Brasennose 
College; Giles, John Edwardi commoner and Lusby scholar of 
Magdalen Hall; Ley, William Henry, scholar of Trinity College; 
Shephcard, Henry, scholar of Worcester College. 

SrCOnd Class.— Andrews, William, commoner of Queen’s Col- 
lege; Argles, Mersham^ postmaster of Merton College; Barne, 
Henry, scholar of Exeter College Bridges, Brook Edward, com- 
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moner of Oriel College ; Brome, Viscount, New College ; Campbell, 
Andrew Ramsay, commoner of Balliol College ; Cockin, William, 
scholar of Brasennose College ; Gilbard, William, commoner of 
Worcester College; Hulton, Caifipbell B. A. G., commoner of 
Brasennose College ; Kynnersley, Edmund C. Sneyd, commoner 
of Trinity College ; Pearson, William Henley, commoner of Christ 
Church ; Scott, William, scholar of Queen’s College ; Tate, Charles 
Richmond, scholar of Corpus Christi College. 

Third Class. — ^Austin, John Southgate, commoner of Trinity 
College ; Ball, Edward, commoner of Brasennose college ; Black- 
ford, Fitzroy, commoner of Brasennose College; Daniel, John, 
commoner of Christ Church; Daubeny George Barnston, com- 
moner of Balliol College ; Dyke, William, scholar of Jesus College ; * 
Fitzgerald, Agustus Otway, commoner of Balliol College ; Gordon, 
Edward, clerk of Oriel College; Hardy, Robert, commoner of 
Balliol College; Higgs, Richard William, fellow of St. John’s 
College; Hodgson, John Fisher, commoner of Christ Church; 
Knight, George, commoner of St. Edmund Hall; Knight, Horace 
Lewis, commoner of Christ Church ; Lloyd, Alfred, scholar of 
Wadham College ; Onslow, Augustus Cranley, commoner of Christ 
Church ; Reade, Charles, demy of Magdalen College ; Rowley, 
William Walter, commoner of Queen’s College; Soltau, William 
Francis, commoner of Balliol College; Treacy, Joshua, scholar of 
Queen’s College j Wells, Francis Ballard, demy of Magdalen Col- 
lege; Wingfield, William Frederick, commoner of Christ Church; 
Winter, Alfred Litt, commoner of University College. 

Fourth Class. — Addison, John Dupre, commoner of Exeter 
College ; Bridges, Alexander Henry, commoner of Oriel College ; 
Colborne, William Nicolas Ridley, gentleman commoner of Christ 
Clfurch ; Harris, Hon. Charles A., commoner of Oriel College ; 
Hocker Charles, commoner of Exeter College ; Hunter, William, 
fellow of St.John’s College; Hussey, William Law, student of 
Christ Church ; Martin, Francis Pitney Brouncker, gentleman 
commoner of Wadham College; Newton, Francis Wheat, com- 
moner of Pembroke College ; Price, John, scholar of Jesus College ; 
Severn, John Percy, gentleman commoner of Christ Church; 
Sinclair, William, gentleman commoner of St. Mary Hall ; Slater, 
Leonard, commoner of University College ; Sterling, Charles James* 
gentleman commoner of St. Mary Hall, 

The number of those who passed their examination, but who 
were not placed in any of the classes, was 108. 

Ju7ie 9. — The theological prize for 1835, on the following sub- 
ject — ‘ The death of Christ was a propitiatory sacrifice, and a vica- 
rious atonement for the sins of mankind,' has been awarded to Mr. 
John Cowley Fisher, B.A., of Queen’s College. 

June 16. — The Chancellor’s prizes for the present year have been 
this day adjudged to the following gentlemen ; — 

Latin Verse, ‘ Julianus Imperator Templum Hierosolymitanum 
instaurare aggreditur,’ J ames Cowles Pritchard, Scholar of Trinity, 

English Essay, ' The influence of ancient oracles on public and 
private life,' James l^owling Mozley, B.A. of Oriel. 
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^aX^atin Essajr, Jure Olleiilelfle apud Bomanos/ Roundeil 
Palmer, B.A., Piidbationer, Fellow of Ma^alen ; Irelasd and Eldoa 
Scholar, and late Scholar of Trinity. 

Sir Ropier Newdl^te’a priise ibr the best composition in English 
verse, ♦ The Burning of Moscow,' William Robert Seymour Fitzge- 
^rald, Commoner of Oriel. 

- Jvne 19. — Candidates admitted into the four classes in Disciplinis 
Mathemaiicis et Physicis : — 

Class I. John Adams, Christ Church; William C. Buller, Oriel; 
Edward Cardwell, Balliol ; William Phelps, Oriel. 

Class II. Hou. Charles A. Harris, Oriel. 

Class III. Charles Richmond Tate, Corpus Christi. 

-Class IV. Edward Grimes, Oriel; Thomas Holme, Queen’s; 
Dunckly Thomas, Exeter; John Williams, Jesus ; George A. Wright, 
Winchester. 

Examiners^ R. Walker, G. R. Browell, G. H;S. Johnson. 

June 23. — Theological Prize for 1836. — The Evidences of 
our Saviours Resurrection, — ^The subject above stated, as ap 
pointed by the judges for an English Essay, is proposed to the 
Members of the University on the following conditions ; viz. 

I. The candidate must have passed his examination for the 
degree of B.A. or B.C.L. 

II. He must not on this day (June 23) have exceeded his 
twenty- eighth term. 

III. He must have commenced his sixteenth, eight weeks pre- 
vious to the day appointed for sending in his Essay to the Registrar 
of the University. 

In every case the terms are to be compute^ from the matricula- 
tion inclusively. „ ' 

The Essays are to be sent under a sealed cover to the Registrar 
of the University, on or before the Wednesday in Easter week next 
ensuing. None will be received after that day. 

The candidate is desired to conceal his name, and to distinguish 
his composition by what motto he pleases; sending at the same 
time his name sealed up under another cover, with the motto in- 
scribed upon it. 

The Essay to which the prize shall have been adjudged, will be 
read before the University in the Divinity School on some day in 
the week next before the Commemoration ; and it is expected that 
no Essay will be sent in which exceeds the ordinary length of re- 
citation. 

June 24* — Lord Radnor having introduced on the 11th of June 
into the House of Lords a Bill ‘prohibiting Subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles in certain casesf^it was agreed in a convocation 
by a majority of 91 to 4, that the University Seal should be affixed 
to the following petition against the said Bill : — 

‘To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 

assembled, 

‘ The humble petition of the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars, 
of the University of Oxford, 
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that a biU, in-* 

tituled An Act |]iohHiiHnt 9abaci4pUoa to^theThirty-Nj^^ Arliclea 
in certain cases/* has been introduced iata your Lordships* House. 

^ Yotir petitioners; with all submission and humility^ beg to re- 
present to your Lordships, that for certain centuries they have en- 
joyed the high privilege of legislating for themselves in all matters 
relating to their internal government. 

* That this privilege has enabled them to arrange and maintain a 
system of education by means of which the rising generation is nur- 
tured in the doctrine and discipline of the Established Church. 

‘ Your petitioners, therefore^ humbly, but earnestly pray, that 'a 
measure subversive of a privilege so beneficial to the eKtension and 
preservation of the Protestant form of religion established in this 
kingdom may not pass into a law. 

‘ And your petitioners will ever pray. 

* Given at our House of Convocation, &c., &c/ 

Cambridge, Jpril 6. — The Chancellor's gold medals, for the 
two best proficients in classical learning among the commencing 
Bachelors of Arts, were this day adjudged to Henry Goulburn and 
Edward Howes, both of Trinity College. 

May 21 . — The Norrisian prize for the year 1834, was this day 
adjudged to the Rev. Thomas Myers, M.A. of Trinity College, for 
his essay on the following subject : — “ The divine origin of Chris- 
tianity proved by the accomplishment of the prophecies delivered by 
Christ himself.” 

The following summary of the members of the university is 
given in the Cambridge Calendar for the present year : — 
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June 5. — Chancellor’s medal for the best English poem was 
this day adjudged, to Thomas Why tfehead, of St.John’s College. 
Subject—^* The Death of his Jate Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester.’ 


London University. — On Saturday, the 16th of May, the Right 
H^on. Lord Nugent distributed the following prizes to the medical 
students ; — 

Practice of Medicine. — Gold medal, Thomas Bradshaw, of Hud- 
dersheld ; 1st silver medal, George G. Holmes, of London ; 2nd 
silver medals, George Rigden, of Wingham, Kent, and Philip B. 
4.yres, of High Wycombe. 

Anatomy and Physiology.^ — Gold medal, Mr. Thomas Tyerman, 
of London ; 1st silver medal, Mr. Philip B. Ayres ; 2nd silver medal, 
Mr. Thomas Morton, of Newcastle on Tyne. 

Materia Medica. — Gold medal, Mr, William Marsden, of Dews- 
bury, Yorkshire; 1st silver medal, Mr. William Weston, of Sidles- 
comb, Sussex ; 2nd silver medal, Mr. M. Moorhouse, of Holmfirth, 
Huddersfield. 

Chemistry. — Gold medal, Mr. Alfred Leggatt, of Guilford, 
Surrey ; 1st silver medal, Mr. William Coates Binks, of Durham; 
2nd silver medal, Mr. Thomas Tyerman. 

Surgery. — Gold medal, Mr. Thomas Morton; 1st silver medal, 
Mr. Thomas Bradshaw ; 2nd silver medal, Mr. Henry Walker, of 
Hampstead. 

Midwifery. — Gold medal, Mr. Thomas Morton ; 1st ^ilver medals, 
Mr. Arthur Tibson, Mr. Samuel Ward, of Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

Practical Anatomy. — Gold medal, Mr. Thomas Bradshaw ; 1st 
silver medal, Mr. W. Lord, of Farringdon, Berks ; 2nd silver medal, 
Mr. Thomas Morton*. 

Comparative Anatomy. — Mr. William Henry, of London. 

Medical Jurisprudence. — ^The * Prize, Mr. Egerton Baines, of 
London. 

Botany. — Gold medal, Mr. Arthur Tibson ; 1st silver medal, Mr. 
Philip B. Ayres ; 2nd silver medal, Mr. Thomas Baskerville." 


King’s College. — On Saturday, May, 23, the annual distri- 
bution of prizes in the medical department took place ; the Bishop 
of London took the chair in the absence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Professor Mayo gave a satisfactory account of the 
proceedings of the medical department during the session, and 
stated that ^he number of pupils had exceeded that of any former 
year. The names of the successful candidates were as follows : — 

Anatomy. — Medal, H. Lee; certificates, F. F. Whitfield, R. 
Jones, C. Vines. 

Practical Anatomy. — Medal, R. Jones; certificates, H. Lee, 
W. Trew, F. F. Whitfield. 

* This gentleman having obtained a like medal in the class of Anatomy and 
Fhysiolog/, the 2nd silver' medal in this class was given to Mr. Henry Wal 
ker, the next in merU. 
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Botany. — Medal* G* R. Carter; certiftcatesj C* J- Cox* J. D, 
Campbelli W. H,. 'I^ornthWaite. 

CAew 2 w/ry.~ (Professor Daniell)* medal, P, Oldfield Ward, medal ; 
certificates John Wilson, W. Gerard, A. Smee^ 

Materia Medica. — Silver medal, R. Druiit ; certificates, G. R, 
Carter, A. V. Dennis, H. Payne. 

Practice of Medicine. — Medal, J. Chalice; certificates, S, L. 
Muller, G. R* Carter, G. Smith. 

Forerisic Medicine. — Medal, F. F. Whitfield; certificates, J. 
Symons, F. Cox. G. R. Carter. 

Midwifery. — Medal, W, B. Whitfield ; certificates, R, Keen, F. 
F. Whitfield, F. Cox. 

Surgery. — Medal, W. B. Whitfield ; certificates, G. R. Wyatt, 
C. Vines, F. W. Pittock. 

After these rewards had been distributed, the right reverend 
chairman called upon Professor Green for a report of the result^ 
of the examination conducted by all the professors for the gold 
medals given for general ^proficiency., The successful competitors 
were Messrs. W. B. Whitfield, and G. R. Carter. 

The reverend principal then rose to declare ^the names of those 
who, for their proficiency in religious knowledge, had merited the 
“Leathes’ prizes;*^ they were (first prizes) A. V. Dennis, and 
Messrs. Taylor and J. P. White, Certificate, H. Hensley. 


Public Education.— «On the 2l8t of May, Lord Brougham 
brought forward the subject of public education in the House of 
Lords. In 4lis introductory speech he went at considerable length 
into various statistical details, showing that though much progress 
had been made in providing means for general education by the 
unaided efforts of the people themselves, yet that much remained to 
be'done. He said, that according to the report of the Education 
Committee in 1818, it appeared that there were at that time in 
England and Scotland, independent of Sunday schools, schools for 
educating 640,000 children — viz., endowed schools containing 

166.000, and schools supported by voluntary contributions for 

478.000. Of nearly 500,000 children who received daily education 
in these unendowed schools, one-half of that number paid for their 
education, while the renAinder received it through the donations of 
benevolent persons. In 1828 the number of children in unendowed 
day schools had increased to upwards of 1,000,000. But .while the 
number of scholars who attended unendowed day schools had thus 
increased, the numbers in the endowed schools during the same 
period had fallen off to 150,000. The number of chilcfren between 
the ages of seven and twelve, the time most commonly devoted to 
the purposes of education, has been estimated at one-ninth of the 
whole population. He therefore thought the nuihber of schools 
should be increased, the system of instruction extended, and that 
education ought to be more equally distributed ; for whilst, take 
England through, the average was about one in twelve, in the 
populous counties of Middlesex and Lancashire the average did not 
exceed one in thirteen, or one in fourteen. In populous towns'— 
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tha{i^ol^^ioli4fetlth. In IS^tS* the average of Lan<^)i 
(itt £ti|Jri^i%i^ng then'^olae-ftfteenth^ %bs one twenty-fonrth I 
thkt of ifie \;ouniry had sinee considerably improved. In tbo 
dS^nty Of Middlesex, there were as many i» tjfiirty charitable esta- 
blishments for the purposes of education \ and, in the year 1^19, 
tfic reveiiUb Of those establishments amounted to^l30,t)d0?, a-ycfir. 
They educated but 2,960 children : the cost, then, for ea^|i child, 
ii^s ths. annually. There were four great" establishments in 
Ldndon, with a revenue of 84,060/., which educated oniy 1,630 
children, at the rate Of 52/. each. St. Paufs, a day-school, carried 
on the business of education at an expense of from 15/. to 20/. for 
each pupil; and the Foundling Hospital gave education to 195 
children, at an enormous expense. Under a proper system, his 
Idrdship calculated that 30,000 children might be educated at an 
expense, annually, of 3&,000/,, or 1/. each. For a long time past, 
the footing Upon which the great endowments of this country stood 
had been un^erSally deplored; but the subject had never been 
efficiently taken up. His lordship concluded by moving^the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were agreed to without opposition : — 

1. That although the number of schools, where some of the 
elementary branches of 'education are taught, has greatly increased 
withW the last twenty years, yet that there still exists a deficiency of 
sUch schools, especially in the metropolis and other great towns, and 
that the means of elementary instruction are peculiarly #ficient in the 
counties of Middlesex and Lancaster. 

2. That the kind of education Ifiven at the greater number of the 
scfhoOls now established for the poorer classes of the people is of 
a kind by no means sufficient for their instruction, being for the 
most part confined to reading, writing, and a little arithmetic; 
whereas, at no greater expense, and in the same time, the children 
might easily be instructed in the elements of the more useful branches 
of IciloWledge, and thereby trained to sober, industrious, prudent, and 
virtuous habits. 

* ^3. That the number of infant schools is exceedingly deficient, 

^ and especially in those great towns where tifey are most wanted for 
^ improving the morals of the people and preventing the commission 
"of crimes. 

4. Hiat while it is expedient to do nothing which may relax the 
efibrts of private beneficence in forming and supporting schools, or 
which may cfiscourag^ the poorer classes pf the people from contribut- 
ing to 'the cost of educating their children, it is incumbent pppn 
pOTiametit to aid in providing the efiectual means of ihStrUction 
where these cannot otherwise be obtained for the people. , 

^5. TkAt ft ia incumbent upon parliament to encourage* in like 
immn^r, the establishment of infant sdiools^ especially in the larger 
to#h8. 

for the purpose of improving the kind of education given 
at schools for the people ti large, it is expedient to establi^i In 
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several parts of the country, seminaries where g:ood school ofastcFS 
may be trained and tuug^ht the duties of their profession. 

7. That there ,are at present existing, in different parts of the 
United Kingdom, funds, aS well real as personal, to a large amount, 
given or bequeathed to charitable uses, connected with education, 
but which, partly from want of objects in the particular places to 
which such gifts are confined, partly from want of proper powers 
in the trustees, partly from other defects in the foundations, and 
partly from a change in the habits of the people, have become, in 
many instances, unavailing to the purposes for which they were 
originally intended, and are now productive of very inadequate be- 
nefit to the country; while, from want of publicity, abuses fre- 
quently creep into the management of them, only to be remedied by 
tedious and expensive litigation. 

8. That, in order to superintend the due and just application of 
the funds from time to time voted by parliament for the promotion 
of education, to establish proper seminaries for training teachers, 
to encourage the trustees of charities connected with education in 
ifsing beneficially the powers now possessed by them, to watch over 
the abuses of trust committed by such trustees, and fo control the 
exercise of such new powers as parliament may grant them, it is 
expedient that a board of commissioners be appointed, with powers 
and duties to be regulated by act of parliament. 

9. That it is further expedient.to give such board a power of filling 
up the number of trustees when these .have fallen below the quorum 
in any will o^ deed of foundation, ^jbject to the japproval of tlip 
special visitor, where there is one ; Jmd to authorize, subject to the 
like approval, the sale, the mortga|», or exchange of any property 
given to charitable uses connected fnth education, for the promotion 
of 4,be objects of the foundation, as far as these may be deemed 
beneficial to the community. 

10. That it be further expedient to give such board a power, 
subject as aforesaid, of directing the trustees of any grammajr school, 
where the funds are sufficient, to apply such part thereof as may 
not be wanted for teaching grammar, in providing the means of 
common and improved education for the ])eople at large. 

11. That it is furthe^g^xpedient to give such hoard a power, 
subject as aforesaid, with consent of the trustees, and subject to 
appeal in parliament, to apply a portion of the funds intrusted to 
them in such a manner as to produce a more general benefit, and at 
a cheaper rate, in the education of the people at large, where the 
particular employment of the funds directed by the founder has 
become difficult from want of objects, or prejudicial from the 
employment pointed out being no longer beneficial to the com- 
munity. 

12. That it is further expedient to give such board the power, in 
conjunction with the trustees, of imposing conditions upon the 
masters of endowed schools, in respect of taking boarders and 
otherwise conducting themselves : arid of removing them, with con- 
sent of the trustees, in case of breach of such conditions. 

13. That it is further expedient to give such board the power of 
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calling, from thne to time, for accoimts of the management of en- 
dowed schoma, both from the trustees and from the teachers. 

14. That it is expedient to require all trustees of charities cou- 
nected with education to deliver, yearly, to his Majesty's principal 
secretary of state, an account of all sums of money received and 
expended by them in the execution of their trust. 

Education in England. — A committee of the House of Com- 
mons has been appointed, to inquire into the present state of the 
education of the people in England and Wales, and into the appli- 
cation and effects of the grant made in the last session of parliament 
for the erection of school-houses, and to consider the expediency 
of further grants in aid of education, and to report their observations 
thereupon to the house. 

Charitable Institutions for the purposes op Education in 
England and Wales. — Mr. Harvey, in the House of Commons, 
on June llth, on moving the following resolution respecting these 
Institutions, stated the following particulars: — The inquiries of 
the commissioners appointed to investigate the subject commenced 
in 1818, and were continued down to 1834, and the twenty-fourth 
volume of their labours had been laid upon the table of the House, 
which alone consisted of about 800 folio pages. The expense of 
printing each volume ran from 600/. to 700/. The cost of the com- 
mission in round numbers might be estimated at a quarter of a mil- 
lion sterling. The charities of 28 English counties had been in- 
quired into, and the reports, so far as these charities were con- 
cerned, were completed. In these 28 counties there were 26,751 
charities or endowments, having property of various descriptions 
connected with them. There were six other English counties, ‘'the 
charities of which had been partially investigated, and they amounted 
to 1,734. In 24 out of the 28 counties in which the investigation 
was perfected, the actual amount of the charitable incomes arising 
from land or houses was 331,703/. a year. In connexion with these 
charities confined to these 24 counties, there was actually money in 
the funds, on mortgages, and in various convertible securities, 
amounting to 2,228,030^. It might be inferred that the amount of 
property in strict connexion with charitable educational objects was 
little short of 5,000,000/. In 33 counties there was a population of 
10,000,000 persons ; and in those counties were 2,277 infant- 
schools, 28,311 day-schools; and there was elementary information 
imparted Ih those day-schools to 982,744 children. In the Sunday- 
schools of those counties were 1,062,810 regular attendants. Mr. 
Harvey, after detailing the proceedings which had been taken in the 
courts of law in reference to various cases, moved that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to examine and consider the evidence in the 
several reports presented to the House of Commons by the com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the several charities of Englapd 
and Wales; and also that measures might be adopted to complete 
at an early period the inquiry relative to the investigation of cha- 
rities: which was agreed to. 
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ANAtoMicAL Knowledge.*— During the years 1833 and 1834, 
the numbers of bodies anatomically inspected at the provincial 
schools of medicine and surgery, under the regulations of the 
present act of parliament, were as follows : At Birmingham, 43; 
Manchester, 37 ; Sheffield, 30 ; Bristol, 24 ; Liverpool, 22 ; Leeds, 
12 ; Exeter, 6 ; Bath, 5 ; Hull, 4 ; Cambridge, 1 ; Nottingham, 1 ; 
in all 184. In all cases the act has been rigidly complied with, 
and the certificates of burial lodged with the secretary of state. In 
his report to parliament, the inspector of anatomy expresses his 
belief that there is not a medical teacher who would now receive an 
exhumed body. 

City of London Royal British School for Boys, Harp Alley. — 
The last yearly report, which was agreed to in February last, states that 
“ the average attendance of boys during the last year has been fully 
equal to that of any preceding, and the number now on the books 
is 271. The committee think that the objects contemplated by the 
founders of the institution will be considered as mainly accomplished, 
if the present numbers be maintained, and the school be conducted 
in such a manner as to convey useful information, and form virtuous 
habits. That it is so conducted, they can confidently affirm : in 
point of discipline, it was never in a better state than it is at present ; 
and though the committee can have no knowledge of the great 
majority of the boys who have left the institution, yet there are many 
respecting whom they have received the most gratifying reports. 
Not only has the education which they have received enabled them 
to obtain situations for which they would otherwise not have been 
qualified, but their excellent conduct demonstrates that they have 
imbibed those religious principles, without which there can be no 
real respectability of character, nor hope of the Divine favour.** 


Staines, — In our last Number we gave an account of the esta- 
blishment of a Society for the Promotion of Science and Litera* 
ture in Staines and its Vicinity^ and added some extracts from the 
opening address of the Rev. Dr. Jones, vicar of Bedfont. An 
address from the same gentleman, on the close of the season, 
delivered on the 28th of^pril, has now been published, from which 
the society appears to have completely succeeded. The number of 
members amounts to 81 ; the income has exceeded the disbursements 
to a very large amount ; and a sum of 1000/. has been raised 
in shares of 25/. each, in order to erect a building for the purposes 
of the society. The reverend gentleman, in his address, Jhus alludes 
to tne objections raised to the education of the working-class : — “ I 
never could see, in the spread of knowledge and in the enlighten- 
ment of the popular mind, those portentous evils so often conjured 
up to repress the mental advance of the ignorant many, and to justify 
the fears and the indolence of the hitherto educated few. I ri#ver 
could, by any sophistry, connect the knowledge of right with the 
practice of wrong. I never could discover why a tradesman, or 
mechanic, or labourer, who devoted his leisure time to liberal and 
elevating pursuits, could become on that account a worse member 
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of society, or a less trust- worthy subject of the state. The little 
conceit likely to be created by his literary superiority for the moineat 
over his compeers nr^iist instantly cease when they become equally 
intellectual. Knowledge of some kind every mind must have; 
if pure and moral ambitions do not obtain a hold, low and degrading 
ones most assuredly will.’* 

Ealing Grove School. — A school upon somewhat novel prin- 
ciples has been opened here, and placed under the management of Mr. 
Craig. It is for both boarders and day scholars, at an exceedingly 
low rate of payment ; the boarders must be not less than twelve 
years of age ; and the day-scholars are to take their dinners with 
them. ** The boys of both classes, (boarders and day scholars,) who 
are strong enough to work in the garden, will go out twice a day to 
work.* Care will be taken not to expose them to bad weather, nor 
to task them beyond their strength. When employed in tilling that 
part of the land of which the produce goes to the support of the 
establishment, they will receive fair wag^s : — but a separate piece of 
land will be allotted to such of the boarders or day scholars as may 
be able to cultivate it on their own account, and whose conduct shall 
render them deserving of that advantage. They will have to pay 
a low xtwi Jill nctu ally y once a month. The quantity allotted to each 
will not exceed ,V of nn acre. The tenant may either take the pro- 
duce to his family, or sell it to the school. ^ ^ Besides the 

instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, &c» commonly given in 
schools for the industrious classes, lessons will be given in drawing, 
carpentry, and some other useful arts, to any boys who may have a 
turn for them. The best behaved scholars will be admitted in the 
evening for that purpose.** 

Winchester School. — Additional rooms have lately been com- 
pleted for the convenience of tuition, and for the reception of the 
school library, chiefly at the expense of the Warden and Fellows of 
the College. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was 
educated as a scholar on the foundation, and was successively Fellow 
of both the St. Mary Wintoii Colleges, has transmitted to the society 
a donation of 500/., which will be applied principally to the purchase 
of books. 

Liverpool Mechanics* Institute. — It has been for some time 
contemplated to erect an appropriate building for the use of this Insti- 
tution, andrit is now stated that the arrangements for effecting this 
object are so far completed, that plans have been called for. The new 
building will occupy one thousand nine hundred square yards, and 
will comprise a lecture-room capable of containing from one thousand 
to one thousand two hundred persons ; a comfortable house for the 
keeper ; an apparatus room ; a laboratory and chemical class-room ; 
a cress-room for the English language, capable of containing from 
eighty to one hundred and twenty persons ; one for writing and 
arithmetic, for one hundred and sixty or two hundred persons; one 
for mathematics, for eighty or one hundred and twenty persons; one 
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fbr receiving musical instruction, for forty or fifly persons ; one for 
figure- drawing*, for eighty or one hundred and twenty persons ; one 
for landscape, perspective, atid architectural drawing, for one hun- 
dred and sixty or two hundred persons ; one for mechanical drawing, 
for sixty or eighty persons ; one for geography, use of maps, globes, 
&c., for fifty or sixty persons ; one for the study of the French ' 
language, for fifty or sixty persons ; one for other continental lan- 
guages, for thirty or forty persons ; making, in all, eleven class-rooms, 
capable of containing about one thousand pupils, and affording the 
opportunity of instructing, at the same time, this large number, in 
eleven different branches of knowledge and art. Besides this accom- 
modation, there will be a library and reading-room, a committee- 
room, a museum-room for casts, models, &c. ; and cellaring will be 
constructed, from which the committee think it probable that they 
may derive an annual rent. « 

♦ 

Banbury Mechanics* Institute. — An institution of this de- 
scription has just been established at Banbury, a place containing 
about 5000 inhabitants. The opening lecture was delivered by Dr. 
Conolly, of Warwick, on Thursday, April 16. 

Coventry Mechanics* Institute. — On Wednesday, April 22d, 
the annual meeting of this institution was held. In this institution, 
there are classes for writing, arithmetic, practical geometry, geography, 
and the use of the globes, drawing, English grammar and composi- 
tion, and others on the system of mutual instruction. Hopes are 
entertained by the directors of being able to obtain an entire building 
for the use of the institution. 

West Riding Proprietory School, Wakefield. — The annual 
meeting of the friends of this institution was held on June lOlh, and 
was numerously attended. The Rev. Charles Musgrave, Vicar of 
Halifax, was in the chair. The report of the principal stated that 
the parents of the pupils continued to express the highest satisfac- 
tion with the progress which their children made; that the numbers 
continued to increase so rapidly as to render it difficult to procure a 
nomination, and that there was a confident assurance that the suc- 
cess of the institution was based on a solid and firm foundation. 
The directors slated that the number of students whose names ap- 
peared on the boards of the school in the course of the half year now 
ended, was 175, and that there was every prospect of an imme- 
diate and large increase to this number. Two additioiTal masters 
had been appointed. It Wars also staled, that owing to the expenses 
incurred in completing the buildings, grounds, &c., the institution 
was at present in debt to the amount of about 1800/. Towards the 
liquidation of this there will be a saving of at least 300/. in this 
year*s expenses ^ and from the rapidly increasing number of pupils, 
there is not the slightest reason to doubt that the whole amount 
might be paid off in the course of four years. But as the directors 
are anxious to free the institution from every incumbranqe, they pro- 
posed that the number of shares should be increased from 240 to 
SOO, the 60 additional shares being calculated as sufficient to dis- 
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chargee the debt. A resolution to this eflect was adopted by the 
meeting. The Morpeth prize was awarded to Master William 
Spicer Wood, for an essay on Lord Bacon’s position, that “ Know- 
ledge is Power.” The meeting separated, highly satisfied with 
the manner in which the institution was conducted, and with the 
progress of the pupils. 

SCOTLAND. 

Dundee Watt Institution. — The eleventh annual report of 
this institution, dated May 4, 1835, contains some valuable remarks 
on the great advantages of a classified and analytical catalogue to 
the works in the library. The directors state that, “ It is too often 
supposed that all which is necessary has been done when a good 
book has been purchased and placed on the shelves ; whereas, its 
circulation will be greatly promoted by its contents being stated, 
however briefly, in the catalogue. Nqjr is it sufficient to ensure all 
the use being made of them that is desirable, that there b#good 
books in the library and their contents marke'd in the catalogue. 
Their arrangement is a point of more importance than seems to be 
usually supposed. As long as the books are few, an alphabetical 
arrangement may suffice ; but as soon as they are numerous, the 
bringing together those on the same subject is not bnly a natural, 
but a necessary proceeding. It enables the members to see what 
books on any one branch of science are to be found in the library ; 
and it facilitates their obtaining some other work on the same sub- 
ject, should the one they particularly wish happen to be out. The 
latter advantage will in practice be found of no mean importance in 
bringing all the books into use ; for to such an extent was, formerly, 
the occurrence of a continual demand for a few particular works 
attended by repeated disappointments, while equally good treatises 
on the same subjects lay unused, that the directors had taken into 
consideration the necessity of preparing a few hints to the members 
on the nature and merits of different books ; but since the library 
was arranged according to a systematic classification, the works in 
the different departments have been so much more generally used 
as to render such hints less necessary, if not absolutely useless.*’ 
They therefore decided on having a catalogue prepared on the 
above-mentioned plan, and the following is given as the result: — 

There appear to have been, on an average, 206 readers who 
have been using the different classes of books in the following 
proportions : 



Ar«rRfo 

numb«r 

Averag* 

number 

• 

ol reader* 
during 
nine year*. 

of reader* 
during the 

past y*ar. 

Mathematics 

5 

7 

Natural Philosophy , , 

. 14 

22 

Chemistry 

. 8 

6 

Arts and Manufactures . 

. 12 

• 24 

Natural History 

3 

23 

Geography and History 

. 15 

59 

Mental Science 

. 6 

43 

Miscellaneous .... 

. 18 

22 

Average total of readers 

. 81 

206 
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The library contains above eleven hundred volumes, and the 
catalo^e extends to ninety-six pages, a brief summary being given 
of the contents of each book. This plan is exceedingly useful to 
members who are not familiar with the technical titles of scientiho 
works, and it has the advantage of giving to the student who has 
already made some progress, a notion of the divers modes of dis- 
cussing a subject which have been followed by different authors ; 
besides affording facilities for judging which of two or more works 
on the same branch of knowledge is best suited to his taste, or is 
most likely to supply the information of which he is in pursuit. 
The place where each work is printed, and the number of plates 
and cuts with which it is illustrated, are also subjoined. The 
catalogue is divided into eight departments, and an index is 
given of these divisions and their respective sub divisions. The 
eight departments are as j^llows: — 1. Mathematics; 2. Natural 
Philosophy ; 3. Chemistry ; 4. Arts and Manufactures ; 5. Natural 
History ; 6. Geography and History ; 7. Mental Science ; 8, Mis- 
cellaneous. The works which treat on hiathernatics, for instance, 
are arranged under the following sub-divisions: — 1. Systems; 2. 
Algebra ; 3. Arithmetic ; 4. Conic Sections ; 5. Geometry ; 6. Mis- 
cellaneous. When a work, such as ‘ Hutton’s Course of Mathe- 
matics,’ treats upon a subject in a complete manner as a system, 
it is arranged under the first of these heads. — The same writer’s 
‘ Recreations in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy’ is inserted 
under the sixth sub-division ; and, as* might be expected, it is also 
arranged in the corresponding division under the head Natural 
Philosophy, with a reference to the number at which it stands in its 
character as a mathematical work. Under the title of each sub- 
division there is a reference in small type to the subdivisions, 
where information on the same subject may be found in a work 
placed under another head. Those books which do not fairly come 
within the scope of any special division are inserted under the 
head of Miscellaneous. 

IRELAND. 

University of Dublin. — Trinity College. — Trinity Term Exa- 
minations. — The names of the successful candidates in each rank 
are arranged, not in order of merit, but in the order of standing on 
the college books, 

SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honours in Science. — First Rank. — James Keith; Thomas 
Osborne Davis. . Second Rank. — Edward Trevor. * 

Honours in Classics. — First Rank. — Theodore A. Walrond; 
Edw. Trevor. Second Rank, — W. Babington ; W. Leslie. 

junior SOPHISTERS. 

Honours in Science. — First Rank. — Mr.* George Augustus 
Shaw; William Lee; John Magnus Lynn; Malachi Stronge 
Hussey ; J ohn Harris Flynn. Second Rank. — James John Trayer ; 
Lewis Morgan ; Matthew Lynch ; William Keogh ; Lewis Hig- 
gins; James Carleton; Jasper Joly; Bennett Johns. 

♦ In the University of Dublin, the title of Mr. is given to Fellow-Commoners . 
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- Honours in GfiAssiCs.-^Firs^ Mr. RobertTWeleh ; Mri 

Marcus Synnott; Thomas W. Stanley; Thomas Woodward ; Thomas 
hi Wrightson; William Kelland. Second Rank. — Mr. Robert St* 
George Johnston; John Allen Shone; Andrew Lyle; Frank 
Voules ; Robert King. 

SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Science. — First Rank. — Henry Connor ; Thomas 
Sanders ; Michael Roberts ; William Roberts ; Edmund Meredith ; 
John Hewitt Jellett. Second Rank. — Robert Richard Warren; 
Edward Ovens; Stephen Flanagan; Hamilton Law; .Tames 
Anthony Lawson ; William Lefanu. 

Honours in Classics. — First Rank. — Mr. Thomas Torrens; 
Richard Wrightson ; William Roberts ; Patrick Murphy ; Corne- 
lius Percy Ring. Second Rank. — Mr. James Wise ; William 
Humphreys; Michael Roberts; John Perrin ; Edmund Meredith ; 
John Jellett; Henry Stewart; George Wallen; William J. Thorn- 
hill ; William O’Connor. 

JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Science. — F irst Rank. — Mr. William Blood ; 
George Kirkpatrick; James Lendrick; Michael M‘Cann ; Joseph 
Galbraith. Second Rank. — Frederick James Clarke; Conway 
Dobbs ; Charles Bagot ; Charles Feinaigle ; George Salmon ; 
Archibald Rutherfoord; Henry Rutherfoord; Francis M‘GiIli- 
tuddy ; James Sullivan. 

Honours in Classics. — First Rank. — John Flanagan ; Nicholas 
Robert Wrixon; John William Laughlin;. George Longfield ; 
Hugh Law ; Thomas Dobbin ; Thomas Tracy. Second Rank. — 
Mr. Charles Maude; Mr. Hugh M‘Calmont Cairns ; John O’Neill ; 
George Salmon; William Fausset Black; Robert Benjamin Pee- 
bles ; Richard Longfield ; Michael M'Dermott ; Patrick Reynolds ; 
Jeremiah Murphy. 

Royal Belfast Academical Institution. — College Department. 
— Friday^ 1st May^ 1835. — This day, at the close of the Session, 
Piertiiums were distributed in the Common Hall, to the following 
Students, in the presence of many literary gentlemen, and other 
respectable individuals : — 

General Premiums. — 1. For excelling at the General Certificate 
Examinations, in Mathematics and Physical Science, — (Silver Me- 
dal,) — Gilbert Jamieson, Newtownards. 

2. For excelling at the General Certificate Examinations, in In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Polite Literature, — (Silver 
Medal,) — ^Thomas Alison, Randalstown ; Premium, Joseph M‘Don- 
nell, Newtownlemavady. 

3. For the best Public Reading in the Common Hall, — (Silver 
Medal,) — Samuel J. Moore, Market-hill. 

4. For an inquiry into the Antiquity and early stale of Science and 
Artabi the East, — (Prescribed by the Faculty,) — Adam D. Glasgow, 
Institution ; Samuel H. Elder, Ballyeaston. 

5. Dr. Thomson’s Premium, — F ur the Solution of Malhema^ 
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tical Questions, proposed by the Faculty, — Adam D. Glas^w, 
Institution. 

For excelling at Voluntary Examinations at the commencement of 
the Session, on subjects proposed to the Students of last year: — 
Hebrew Class. — On the first five Chapters of Genesis, — William 
Cromey, Rathfriland. 

Moral Philosophy Class. — On M‘Culloch*s Principles of Po- 
litical Economy, — Joseph M*Donnell. 

Logic and Belles Lettres Class. — On the Second Book of 
Locke* s Essay, — Oliver Leitch, Letterkenny; John K. Armstrong. 

Greek Class. — On Grecian History, — James Davison, Rath- 
melton ; Thomas Millar, Cookstown. • 

For Essays on Subjects proposed to the dififerent Classes of last 
, Year. 

Divinity Class of the Synod of Ulster; — For an Essay on the 
Fall of Man and its consequences, — (Silver Medal) — Thos. Barclay, 
Brigh ; Premium, Randal M‘Collum, Cavan. 

Divinity Class of the Associate Synod : — For an Essay on the 
Doctrine, Discipline, and Government of the Christian Church, 
during the first three centuries, — (Silver Medal,) — John H. Reid, 
R^ndalstown ; Premium, Samuel J. Moore, Markethill. 

Hebrew. — For an account of the Opinions respecting the Poetry 
of Scripture, — William Cromey. 

Logic and Belles Lettres Class. — For an Essay on Rea- 
soning concerning Final Causes, with a view of its various applica- 
tions, — Thomas H. Craig, Banbridge. For an Essay on Shaks- 
peare*s Delineation of Characters, as illustrative of the Principles of 
Dramatic Composition, — Thomas H. Craig. 

For General Ability, Diligence, and Proficiency, during the Session^ 
in the daily Examinations, the Composition of Essays, and other 
Exercises, in the different Classes. 

Divinity Class of the Synod of Ulster. — For an Essay on the 
Trinity, John Ritchie, Comber. 

For an Essay on the Gospel Plan of Salvation, — Alexander C. 
Canning, Malin, Donegal ; William Rossborough, Ballymena ; Isaac 
Nelson, Institution ; Robert Blain, Institution. 

Hebrew Class. — Senior Class. — William Cromey, Rathfriland ; 
Robt. White, Broughshane. — Junior Class — S. H. Elder, Bally- 
easton; Charles Gregg, Belfast ; R, Johnson, Broughshane ; Wm. 
J. Henry, Newtonards. • 

Natural Philosophy Class. — Gilbert Jamieson, Newtonards; 
Jacob Alexander, Institution; William Millen, Belfast; Joseph 
M‘Donnell, Newtownlemavady ; Alex. Kerr, Markethill; John 
M‘Farland, Castlederg. 

Mathematical Classes. — Senior Class.— Hans S. Hawthorne, 
Belfast; William Bottomly, Belfast. — Junior Class, Senior Division 
—Hans S. Hawthorne, Belfast; John Davison, Lisburn. — Junior 
Division — William J. Henry, Newtownards; John K. Reid, Rath- 
melton ; William Bottomly, Belfast ; John Irvine, Lyle-Hill f Hut- 
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phifisan fiallymoney; Isaac Mack, Ballynahinch; James 

Acheson, Gleharm ; Hugh Brown, Ballynahinch; Wm. Andrewsi 
Belfast, and Robt. Irvine, Boardmills, equal. 

MoaAL Philosophy Class. — ^John Montgomery, Killead; Robt 
McConnell, Belfast. 

‘ Logic and Belles Lettres Class. — John Dickson, Belfast; 
William Bottomly, Belfast; Robert Montgomery, Bangor; James 
Bewglass, Belfast, and A. G. Malcom, Belfast equal ; John Smith, 
Garvagh; James Bain, Belfast; Alex. Caldwell, Ray, County 
Donegal. 

' For an Essay on the Analytical and Synthetical methods of sur- 
veying Mental Phenomena, (prescribed to private Students,) Wil* 
Ham Dobbin, ^oome. 

Greek Class. — Senior Division — ^Alexander Caldwell, Ray ; Sa- 
muel Black, Ballynahinch; John Craig, Crossroads (Derry) ; Wil- 
liam Gibson, Dungiven; Robert Montgomery, Bangor; William 
Craig, Crossroads. — J unior Division — Tliomas Ringland, Killileagh ; 
Charles Morrison, Belfast; Abraham Irvine, Anahilt. 

Latin Class. — Alexander Caldwell, Ray ; Samuel Black, Bally- 
nahinch ; John Craig, Crossroads; William Gibson, Dungiven; 
Robt Montgomery, Bangor ; Samuel Craig, Crossroads. 

For excelling at the Public Examinations in the Common Hall, at 
the end of the Session. 

Anatoaiy and Physiology. — First Class — Alexander Harkin, 
Belfast. — Second Class — Jjames Mawhinney, Belfast ; Robt Stuart, 
Moneymore. 

Irish Class. — Silver Medal (from the Institution), Henry McMa- 
nus, Virginia, Cavan. Silver Medal (from the Ossianic Society, 
Glasgow), Robert White, Broughshane. Premium, Phineas White- 
side, Brigh. 

Natural Philosophy. — Jacob Alexander, Institution. 
Mathematics. — William Bottomly, and John K. Reid, equal. 
Moral Philosophy. — William M‘Creedy, Belftist. 

Logic and Belles Lettres. — John Dickson, Belfast 
. Greek. — Alexander Caldwell, Ray. 

Latin. — Robert Montgomery, Bangor. 

Elocution Class. — Samuel John Moore ; George A. Noble, 
Belfast ; Adam D. Glasgow ; Thomas Barclay ; James White, 
Baillieborough ; Wm. Rossborough ; Robert Quin, Ballibay ; Hans 
S. Hawthorne. 

After th^ distribution of the Premiums, the following subjects 
were announced for vacation exercises ; — 

Dr. Tennent’s Exhibition will be given to the best answerer on the 
following subjects, at an examination to commence on the second 
Friday in Nov. next : — 

The History of Greece (by the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge, 9 chapters,) from the commencement to the destruction 
of Thebes, by Alexander, with the Geography and Chronology; the 
Ist volume of Sir James Mackintosh’s History of England, (in. 
Liner’s Cyclopeedia,) with the Geography and Chronology ; Powell’s 
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History of Natural I^ilosopby, (in Lardner's Cyclopaedia ;) and 
Sime’s Sacred Geography. 

Dr, Thomson's Premium will be given for the best exposition of 
the Theory of Evolutes : showing that the equation of the Evolute 
of any plane curve may always be obtained by Analytical Geometry 
only, without the aid of the Differential or Fluxional Calculus ; and 
giving examples in the case of the Ellipse and Parabola. 

The Faculty offered Premiums to the Students generally: — 1st 
For a statistical account of some Parish or District in Ireland, written 
according to the most approved models. 2. For an English Poem 
on “ Rome Sacked by Alaric." 3. For an Essay on the respect 
paid to Age, among the ancient nations. 4. For an Historical 
Account of Halley’s Comet; with an enumeration of the various 
circumstances which have been ascertained to control its motions. 5. 
For a view of the principal varieties in the Style of English Prosef 
since the appearance of Dr. Johnsoifs Rambler. 

Premiums were also offered by the different Professors, to the 
members of their respective classes during the last session, for the 
following subjects : — 

Divinity Class of the Synod of Ulster. — (Senior Division)— » 
An Analysis of the Acts of the Apostles. 2. (Junior Division)--*- 
An Essay «n the Credibility of the Mosaic History. 3. (Both 
iJivisions,) — The Silver Medal— An Essay on Predestination. Di- 
vinity Class of the Associate Synod. — 1. The Medal, for an Essay 
on the State of Genuine Christianity at the commencement of the 
Reformation by Luther. 2. A Premium, for an Essay on the 
evidence for the truth of Christianity derived from the observance of 
the Lord’s Supper. Hebrew Class. — 1. An Examination on Isaiah, 
from chapter 40th to the end. 2. An Examination on the first ten 
Psnlms, (to be confined to Students of the Junior Class who did not 
obtain Premiums.) Natural Philosophy. — An Esssy on the relative 
merits of Rail-roads and Canals. Mathematics. — (Junior Division * 
of the Junior Clas^) — For a voluntary examination on the first four 
chapters of Young* Algebra. Logic and Belles Lettres. — 1. A volun- 
tary examination on the third book of Locke’s Essay. 2. An illus- 
tration of Bacon’s Idols of the Mind, with an account of the principal 
Fallacies and Sophisms which occur in reasoning. 3. An illustra- 
tion of the principles of Eloquence, especially that of the Pulpit, by 
references to the most distinguished preachers. Greek. — 1. (Higher 
Division) — A voluntary examination on the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th 
chapters of the History of Greece, by the Society for Diffusing Useful 
Knowledge. 2. (Lower Division) — ^The 6th and 7th chjfpters of the 
same History. 3. A Critical Essay on the (Edipus Tyrannus.* Latin. 
— 1. A voluntary examination on the History of Rome, from the 
first Triumvirate to the death of Augustus. 2. An Essay on 
Horace’s Art of Poetry, compared with his Epistle to Augustus. 

The Prize Essays must be forwarded to the President of the 
Faculty, or to the different Professors, on or before the 1st of January; 
1886 ; without the Author's name, but with a sealed letter containing 
it, or with mottoes. 
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Education in Ireland.-— ^O n the 11th of June, a bill was 
brought into the House of Conunons by Mr. Wyse, the Earl of 
Kerry, and Mr. W. S. O’Brien, * For the Establishment of a Board 
of National Education, and the Advancement of Elementary Edit<^ 
cation in Ireland.’ 

It would be premature to give any detailed account of a proposed 
measure, which before it passes into a law may receive numerous 
mod ideations from either branch of the legislature, if indeed the 
pressure of other matters, which may be deemed more immediately 
urgent, shall permit its going through all the necessary stages at this 
late time in the session. At present we content ourselves with 
stating, that it appears to be framed in the same spirit which dictated 
the appointment of the commission by Lord Stanley in 1831, the 
establishment and proceedings of which we have already noticed (see 
No, V., pages 1S9— 192; No. VI., pages 235 — 260 ; and No. XVIII. 
pages 193 — 213). We cannot however refrain from now inserting 
the preamble to this proposed measure, which, if adopted by the 
legislature, will so far establish a most important and much contro- 
verted principle. The words are these : — ‘ Whereas it is right and 
expedient that in every state there should be established, widely 
ditfused, and permanently, n>aintained, such a system of public edu- 
cation as may best tend to improve the physical, intelIe<Nual, moral, 
and religious condition of its inhabitants, and promote the virtue and 
happiness of the same ; and whereas this object is most effectually 
to be attained by the joint contributions and exertions^f the Govern- 
ment and the people.’ 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge^ 

THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDOK. 

0RIMINAL TRIALS, Vol. II., containing an Account of the 
Gunpowder Plot, and the Trials of the Conspirators. Friea ds. 64* bound 
in cloth ; or in Parts, sewed, price 2$. eaclu 
This volume, which is complete In itself, forms the Twenty-seventh of the 
Series, all of which may be had, uniformly bound, price 4s. 6d. each. 


THE LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 

This day is published, 

UNCLE OLIVER'S TRAVELS.— PERSIA, VoL I., with " 

twelve Wood-aits, price 3s. bound in cloth. Vol. II., completing the Work, will 
be published very shortly. 

Also, just published, 

HISTORICAL PICTURES.— ENGLAND. Vol. I., with Forty, 

two Wood-cuts, after designs by W. Harvey. Price 38. 

HISTOmC SKETCHES.— SPAIN and PORTUGAL. With 

Eight Wood-cuts. Vol. I. Price 2s. 

These volumes form part of a Series called The Libbart for tuk Youno'„ 
which will be continued from time to time, though not at periodic intervals. 


BY AUTHORITY. 

In 2 vols. folio, price 2f. 12«. 6d. bound in cloth,* 

THE REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS appointed by HIS 
MAJKSTY TO INQUIRE INTO THE ECCLESIASTICAL REVENUES 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES, containing Tables of the Revenues of the 
Archbishops and Bishops, of the Revenues of the Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, of the Revenues of Dignitaries and other sole Corporations from their 
separate estates, and of the Revenues of the BeneBced Clergy. 

COBPOftATION REPORT.— BY AUTHORITY. 

REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS fpr INQUIRING INTO 
THE STATE of the MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ; with the Appendixes, 
containing the Separate Reports on each Corporation. In Four Parts, 
folio. Price 25s. each. 

Part I. includes thp following Places : — Aberavon, Aherystwith, Abingdon, 
Banbury*, Barnstaple, Berkeley, Bideford, Bodmin, Bossiiiey, Brackley, Brad* 
ninch,Brecon, Bridgewater, Buckingham, Camelford,Cardiflr, Cardigan, Carmar- 
then, Chipping Wycombe, Chfpping Norton, Chipping Sodbury, Cowbridge, Crick* 
howeli, Dartmouth, Droitwich, Dursley, Evesham, Exeter, Falpnouth, Fish- 
guard, Fowey, Gloucester*, Grampound, Haverfordwest, Hay, Helston, Henley* 
upon-Thames, Hereford*, Henfig, Kidwelly, Kilgerran, Ijampeter, Laugharn, 
Launce.ston, Leominster, Liskeard, Llandovery, Llanelly, Llantrissent, East 
Looe, West Looe, Lostwithiel, Loughor, Malmesbury*, Marazion, Marlbo- 
rough, Monmouth, Neath*, Newbury, Newport, (Monm.) Newport (Pembr.), 
Okehampton, Oxford*, Pembroke, Penryn, Penzance, Plymouth, Plymptoii 
Earle, Presteigii, &c.. New Radnor, Reading, Saltash, South Molton, St. Clear, 
St. David’s, St. Ives, Stratford-upon-Avon, Swansea*, Tenby, Tewkesbury, 
Thornbury, Tiverton, Torrington, Totnes, Tregony, Tniro, Usk, Wailiiig- 
iferd, Weobly, Wickwar, Wistoii, New Wo^stock, Wotton Bassett, Woottou* 
under-Edge, Worcester,* 
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Part II. contains: — Andover,' Arundel, Axbridge, Basingstoke, Bath*, Bland- 
ford Forum, Brading, Bridport, Bristol*, Caine, Canterbury*, Chard, Chiches- 
ter, Chippenham, Christchurch, (Hants), Corfe Castle, Deal, Devizes, Dorches- 
ter, Dover*, ^arnham, Faversham, Folkestone, Fordwich, Glastonbury, Godal- 
xning, Hastings, Hythe, Ilchester, Langport, Eastover, (Som.), Lydd, Lyme 
.Ft^s, LynungtoB, Maidstone, Newport, Newtown, Peter8field,PevenBey, Poole, 
Portsmouth, Queenborough, Rochester, Romney (New), Romney Marsh, Rom- 
sey. Rye, Salisbury, Sandwich, Seaford, Shaftesbury, Southampton*, 'Tenter- 
den, Wareham, Wells, Westbury, Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, Wilton, 
Winchelsea, Winchester, Yarmouth (Hants), Yeovil. 

Part III. contains : — Chesterfield, Derby, Leicester*, Daventry, Northamp- 
ton*, Redford, Newark, Nottingham*, Bridgenorth*/ Shrewsbury, Wenlock, 
Burton-on-Tren^ Lichfield, Newcastle-under- Lyne, Stafford, Tamworth, Wals- 
all, Coventry*, Sutton, Coldfield, Warwick*, Bewdley, Kidderminster, Stour- 
bridge, Berwick^ipon -'Tweed, Carlisle, Durham, Hartlepool, Stockton, Sunder- 
land, Ashton-under -Lyne, Clithero, Garstang, Lancaster, Preston, Alnwick, 
’Morpeth, Newcastle-upon-Tyne*, Appleby, Kirby-in-Kendal, Beverley, Don- 
caster, Hedon, Hull*, Leeds*, Pontefract, Richmond, Ripon, Scarborough, 
York. ■ * 

Piirt IV. contains: — Aldeburgh, Altringham, Bangor, Beccles, Bedford*, 
Beaumaris, Bislp)p's Castle, Boston*, Bury St. Edmund’s, Caergwrle, Caerwys, 
Cambridge*, Castle-Rising, Chester, Clun, Congleton, Denbigh, Dinas Mwdw, 
Dunmow, Dunwich,Eye, Flint, Godmanchester, Grantham, Grimsby, Harwich, 
Higham Ferrars, Huntingdon, Ipswich, Lincoln*, Liverpool*, Louth, Ludlow^ 
Lynn, Maldon, Newborough, r|^ton, Norwich*, Orford, Oswestry, Overton, 
Rhuddlann, Ruthin, Ruytoh, Sdothwold, Stamford*, Thetford, Wisbeach. 

*„i* By permissfon of the Secretary of State for the Home^epartment, a 
limited number has been taken, for public sale, of the Reports of We Corporation 
' Commisaion. Early applications should be made to the Publisher to secure 
jcopies. Of those marked with asterisks a few ddditional copies have been 
pnnted and may be purchased separately. . 

BY AUTHORITY. ■ • 

In folio, price 15s. bound in cloth, 

TABLES OF THE POPULATION, COMMERCE, and 
QBNBRAL STATISTICS of the BRITISH COLONIES. Compiled from 
OrviciAl. RetvRks, by order of the Board or Trade. 


A DISCOURSE OF NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Henry 

Lord Brougham, F.R.S., and Member of the National Institute of France. 
Being the First Volume of Paley lllu strafed. (The other two will be published 
in July.) Second edition, price 8s. post 8vo., bound in cloth, 

Tn 1 vol. post 8vo., illustrated with numerous Engravings, price 10s., 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANUFACTURES; cr an 

Exposition of the Scientific, Moral, and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. By Andrew Ure, JM.D., F.R.S., M.G.S., M.A.S., 
London ; M, Acad. N.S. Philadelphia, &c. &c. 

In 1 vol. l2mo., price 4s. 6rf., 

CONVERSATIONS on ARITHMETIC. By Mrs. G. R. 

Porter, ailthor of ‘ Alfred Dudley,* &c. &c. 

HOW TO OBSERVE. GEOLOGY. By H. T. De la 

BsoRb, Esq. 1 vol. post 8vo., with 138 Wood-cuts, price 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW BRITISH PROVINCE of SOUTH AUSTRA- 
LIA t or a DESCRIPTION of the COUNTRY. Illustrated by Charts and 
Views, and an Account of the Principal Objects, Plan, and Prospects of the 
N^W Colony. Second edition, with a Copy of the S«uth Australia Act ; and 
the Be^lations made by the South Australian Commission for the disposal of 
Lands in the Colony ; for the Preliminary Sales of Colonial Lands, in tl^ 
Country ; and for the Emi^ation of Labourers. In a small Pocket Volume, 
bound in doth, price 3s, 
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ORIGIN AND HISTORY OP THE UNIVERSITY OP 
GOTTINGEN*. 

gY giving some account of the Umifcrsity of Gsttingen, we 
trust we shall render an essentml service to the lovers of 
literature ihd science in general, and meet the wishes of 
those who are frequently inquiring about the particulars of an 
institution, of which they have heard so much and know so 
little. To a^uire a correct idea of the character of this Uni- 
versity, it is necessary to become acquainted with its history, 
its constitution and organization, its’ discipline, its modes of 
instruction, the habits of the students, and above all, the dif- 
ferent establishments annexed both to the whole university 
and to the single faculties. Universities are the great founUin- 
heads of science and literature in every country where they 
have been established, but wore particularly in Cermany, 
both on account of their peculiar character, and their close 
connexion with the state-governments, whose favourite aim it 
is to make them the focus in which the, intellectual light of 
the nation is chiefly concentrated. They afford a supply of 
human knowledge in all its branches, adapted to the peculiar 
disposition of every mind which, when brought within the 
sphere of attraction, will catch the inspiration of its own 
proper science ; for each science exerts a certain attractive 
power on every mind that has some affinity to itself. With*- 
out the unceasing labours of the universities, science would 
soon submit to the reigning taste or philosophy of the times. 
They are constantly forrtiing, both by precept and example, 
a hardy race of men in all the departments of knowledge, who 
by their intellectdhl^ vigour, as well as by their extensive 

^ * CdmmunicaUon from Gottingen. 

July — Ootobbr, 1835. 
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erudition, keep alive and promote true science. In all the 
nobler walks of discovery and huniani speculation the uni- 
.versities of Germany are foremost ; and nothing presents a 
nobler subject for contemplation than the keen emulation 
among the several professors belonging to the same insti- 
tution, and the generous struggle between the several uni- 
versities. In this glorious race Gottingen has at all times 
maintained a distinguished rank, and has not been left 
behind either by other German institutions or by the learned 
societies of other nations. 

When King George II. resolved to raise the standard 
of education in his electorate of Hanover, the establishment 
of a university had, for some time, formed the subject of 
serious deliberation in his privy council. Helmstadt, 
the university of Brunswick (founded in 1576, and anni- 
hilated in 1809 by Jerome Napoleon, king of Westphalia), 
was then superintended by the common care of the courts 
at Hanover and Brunswick. But this common superinten- 
dence had frequently been the cause of disagreement between 
the two states, and did not, in any great degree, promote the 
interests of the university itself, which had at all times been 
but a secondary institution, so that many youths of both 
states 'used to finish their studies either at Leipzig, Utrecht, 
or Leyden, at that time the most flourishing ^diversities on 
the continent. 

These causes were sufficiently powerful to bring about 
at length the favourite plan of establishing, within the king’s 
Hanoverian dominions, a university to which government 
might pay undivided attention. The execution of this well- 
digested plan was intrusted to Baron Miinchhausen, who then 
filled the office of the king’s prime minister for the home de- 
partment at Hanover. Of the two towns proposed as the 
seat of the new institution, Gottingen was chosen in pre- 
ference to Lixnebiirg, because its healthier and plea- 
santer situation and its moderate size (it is but two miles 
in circumference, and then contained about 5000 inhabi- 
tants, which number has now increased to more than 9000) 
seemed to promise greater advantages. There was at that 
time a very strong prejudice against universities in large 
towns or in the capitals of states, and to this prejudice the 
town of Gottingen owes its present prosperity. But in other 
respects Gottingen afforded very inferior accommodations for 
the reception of the new literary colony. The only building 
suited to the purposes of a university was the Gymnasium, 
formerly a convent of Franciscan monks, and now trans- 
formed together with its adjoining church into the library. 
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This edifice was appropriated for the purpose of lecturing, 
but no other provisions were originally made either for the 
convenience of the students or of the professors : every one 
was to take care of himself as well as the state of the place 
would allow. 

The charter granted by the German emperor, Charles VI. 
(January 13, 1733), confers upon Gottingen very peculiar 
and extensive privileges, liberties, honours, and immunities, 
similar to those bestowed upon Heidelberg (1386), Tubingen 
(14/7), Rostock (1419), and lastly upon Halle (1694). 
Most of these privileges, especially those respecting the 
power of the prorector, viz. to create poets-laureate, to 
appoint notaries, &c., after having become obsolete for some 
time, were finally abolished by law in 1822. A short time 
after the imperial charter was obtained, the first course of 
lectures on law was opened in October, 1734, by Gebauer, 
who is well known to all civilians. The royal charter, 
granted by George II. (December 17, 1736), after whom the 
infant university was called Academia Georgia Augusta, 
declares the academic body independent of any other control 
but that of the king and his privy council, and subject 
to none but its own jurisdiction. The king of England is 
the perpetual rector magnijicentissimus oi Gottingen; and the 
office of prindipal or head is held by a prorector, who super- 
intends the immediate government of the university both in 
judicial affairs and matters of discipline, and who is at pre- 
sent assisted in this capacity by two judges, a secretary, and 
a recorder, who together constitute the university court. 
The prorector is elected every six months by the professors 
from among their own number. The other four members of 
this court are permanent. It is not our intention to enter 
upon a detailed account of the several duties of this judicial 
body. It may be sufficient to observe, that the present 
members of this academic court, through their impartial pro- 
ceedings and equitable distribution of justice, have acquired 
the esteem both of the university and the public at 
large. At the commencement of the infant institution, how- 
ever, the prorector’s authority alone was sufficient to manage 
the jurisdiction as well as the discipline, and it continued so 
for some time. 

After the first difficulties were overcome, and some suc- 
cessful courses of lectures had been delivered by very able 
professors, on the principal branches of law and divinity for 
nearly three years, the university was solemnly consecrated, 
September 17, 1737 5 and consequently the time is now^ 
approaching when the hundred years’ jubilee will be cele- 
brated, for which great preparations are already making. 

P2 
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Gottingen at first very slenderly endowed. The 

revenue proceeding from a part of the secularized monastic 
property was set apart by government to defray the chief 
expenses of the university : but considerable sums have from 
•time to time been added to this original stock from other re- 
sources of the state ; and the increase and maintenance of the 
numerous establishments connected with the university have 
often required still further sums. The professors received at 
first a very moderate salary, and their main security for a 
competent income depended on those whom they might 
attract by their lectures or the fame of their names. 

The appointment of professors, the general superintendence 
and administration of the university, and consequently the 
exclusive right of framing all the laws and regulations for the 
maintenance of good order and discipline, are confided to 
two curators,’ who together with one or two privy coun- 
cillors and secretaries, form an important section of the 
ministry for the home department residing at Hanover. 
There are two kinds of professorships in all the German uni- 
versities — ordinary and extraordinary. The former are more 
or less endowed by the state, which increases the salaries 
according to tlie merits and celebrity of the teachers, from 
100/. to 200/. and sometimes to 300/.^ but rarely or never to 
a greater amount. These ordinary professorships are few 
in each of the professional faculties, viz. in divinity, law, and 
medicine, but more numerous in the philosophical facult}?', 
which includes all that does not belong to divinity, 
law, or medicine. They are, however, numerous enough 
in every faculty to afford for each important branch of 
science or learning two or three rival chairs, in order to raise 
the standard of knowledge by a powerful and constant emula- 
tion. The extraordinary professors have generally no fixed 
salary, at least for a certain number of years. They are 
therefore solely dependent on their exertions as teachers, and 
are continually striving to secure success and to merit a chair 
of more certain emolumenf and distinction j while the ordi- 
nary professors of acknowledged reputation are constantly 
exerting themselves in order that they may not be surpassed 
by their junior competitors. Moreover there is an indefinite 
number of private teachers attached to each of the four facul- 
ties, who enjoy the same privileges of lecturing oh any 
branch of science as the professors themselves. In order to 
become a private teacher at Gottingen, it is necessary to be a 
graduate in one of the four faculties of some German univer- 
sity, and to undergo a second examination by the faculty to 
which each person wishes to attach himself. It is from these 
private teachers that the professors are generally appointed. 
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But these particulars are for the most part found in other 
German universities, especially in those established after 
Gottingen, and even in such as trace their origin to times 
before the foundation of Gottingen. For it is a well- 
known fact, that the older'iiniversities of the empire, which 
were far inferior to the Italian Jind Dutch universities, have 
undergone a thorough reform upon the modd of Gottingen. 
If we attempt to ascertain the causes which insured to this 
institution in so short a time such a superiority over all 
similar establishments on the continent, we shall find, that, 
next to the great munificence of its royal founder, it was 
chiefly the indefatigable zeal of Munchhausen which accom- 
plished this end, and thus conferred the greatest benefit 
not only upon Germany, but upon the whole literary world. 

Munchhausen had himself been educated at the three 
universities of Jena, Halle, and Utrecht, and had become 
personally acquainted with the first literary characters 
of his age both in Germany and Holland, which acquaint- 
ance he the more earnestly cultivated as he afterwards 
rose in power and influence, and was enabled to become a 
patron of science and learning. His clear and discriminating 
mind, during the long period of his academical studies, had 
formed a correct idea of the advantages as well as the defects 
in the management of universities as at that time conducted. 
The Dutch universities were then in a more prosperous con- 
dition than the German ; and this prosperity they owed 
entirely to the judicious curatorial patronage of Van der Doez 
(Douza), who by his new constitution of Leyden had framed 
a model on which the younger universities of the republic 
were constructed. How largely Munchhausen was assisted 
by his own experience and literary correspondence in framing 
the constitution of the new seminary, and in arranging the 
various details which a plan so extensive necessarily em- 
braced, may easily be conceived from the result of his labours, 
that is to say, from the sudden rise and progress of Gottingen, 
Intrinsic excellence being the sole object of the university 
founded under his auspices, he thought it of far greater im- 
portance to secure distinguished professors, than to issue a 
code of laws about teaching, or to erect magnificent colleges, 
or to collect expensive apparatus, or to accelerate, by any 
other means, a mere external prosperity, consisting in a nume- 
rous attendance of students attracted by exclusive privileges or 
rich endowments. His hopes, that the higher degree of learn- 
ing and ability displayed by the professorial body would soon 
insure external success also to Gottingen, were not disap- 
pointed 3 and he had the satisfaction to see his lofty views fully 
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realized during the long period of his curatorship, which was 
tbirty-seven years*. Bis comprehensive knowledge and nearly 
universal scholarship enabled him to select by his own 
chmce, or by consulting the veryjbest judges of his age, the 
'most distinguished men for the respective departments. 
It was through bis unbounded influence that Haller, 
Mosheim, Heyne, and others, were secured for Got- 
tingen. This impartial system of curatorial patronage, 
which knows no other object than to promote the good 
of the institution intrusted to its care, and under which 
Gottingen soon took the highest place among the univer- 
sities of Germany, has been conscientiously observed by the 
successors of Miinchhausen ; and even the older seminaries 
have adopted it in place of the much-abused practice of profes- 
sorial recommendation. Through the application of the same 
principles to other universities, Gottingen has indeed begun 
to lose its relative superiority ; but certain it is that the 
cause of literature and science all through Germany has 
been greatly benefited by the adoption of those measures 
by which the Georgia Augusta first gained her ascend- 
ency. 

Miinchhausen felt a very strong personal interest in the 
success and fame of his university, and the consciousness of 
having essentially contributed toiler prosperity encouraged him 
to still greater exertions. In order that the ablest teacher for 
a vacant chair might be procured, he generally consulted some 
professor, who by certain proofs of disinterestedness and im- 
partiality had gained his confidence, and whom he thought 
most capable of judging rightly. That Heyne was in the full 
possession of his confidence, and made it a point of honour to 
employ it always for the welfare of Gottingen, is well known 
from the life of Heyne written by Heeren. But other univer- 
sities have at times suffered grievously from the exclusive 
confidence placed in one of their members, whose recommend- 
ation has been all-powerful. This mode of election has often 
caused greater disgrace to universities than the appoint- 
ment of colleagues by colleagues, or the patronage of indi- 
viduals who are unable to judge of the true qualifications of 
an academic teacher. For this confidant of the ministry, 
if he be a man of selfish and narrow views, will hardly 
be inclined to recommend a professor of greater celebrity 
than himself, bift will rather prefer an individual from 
whose mediocrity of talents and reputation he need not fear 
any diminution of his own influence. In the system of pro- 


* He died ia 1770; at the advanced age of eighty-three. 
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fesfiorial election there is an obvious defect^ which shows 
itself in the appointment of brothers, Sons, sons-in-law, and 
other relatives, who, though very excellent and worthy men, 
and useful members of society, may, however, fall below that 
standard of academic excellence which both determines and 
sustains the character of an institution. We do not mean to 
assert that Gottingen has at all times been free from the perni- 
cious influence of nepotism. It is indeed easy for every one who 
knows the professorial history of this university to mention 
single instances of the kind : but we will venture to say, that 
Gottingen has hitherto suffered very little from these misfor- 
tunes, which, for some reason or other, cannot always be 
avoided. There is, indeed, no seminary in Europe which, within 
so short a space of time, can display such a list of names 
as those which have reflected honour on the Georgia Augusta, 
— a most striking argument in favour of the impartial proceed- 
ings in her academical appointments, in which the qualifica- 
tions of candidates, who are often not even personally 
known to the electors, are taken into the strictest considera- 
tion, and the honour of the chair is conferred upon the 
worthiest. 

But we have said enough on a good system of academic 
election, which may be justly considered as the principal 
source of academic prosperity. Within the first ten years 
after the foundation of Gottingen, Miinchhausen had been 
fortunate enough to enlist in the service of the new es- 
tablishment a greater amount of first rate talent, than any 
other seminary at that time could boast of, and that not only 
in one or two branches of knowledge, but in all the most im- 
portant departments of human study and speculation. The 
several institutions attached to the practical sciences began 
to be gradually established, at first on a small scale, as far as 
the scanty means of the state allowed ; and it required all the 
fostering care of a zealous enthusiast for the cause of science 
to put all those Several institutions fairly in operation, and 
the strenuous perseverance of years was necessary before they 
could be considered as firmly established. 

It was Munchhausen’s principal aim to create a genial 
atmosphere for science by granting to all academical in- 
structors perfect freedom of teaching, free research, and the 
unconditional liberty of the press, by which a new spirit of 
inquiry might be awakened and the fields of knowledge be 
extended. By appointing more than one professor for the 
same branch of knowledge, and by granting to every private 
teacher the liberty of entering into competition with the pro- 
fessors, the founders of Gottingen introduced a spirit of 
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cmalation which does not suffer the university to become the 
dormitory of learning. Thus the mental energies acquire 
new strength from this powerful competition, which though, 
at first sight, it may appear as a meeting of jarring and hostile 
elements, is in fact nothing but “ a luminous concourse of 
influences^ tending to accomplish the grand and beneficent 
object of an enlightened nation.” 

No law interferes either with the subject or the tenoiv of 
academical lectures. No professor or teacher is obliged to 
follow the principles or doctrines of a certain school, or 
to confine his views to the narrow compass of an established 
text-book. Each pursues his own course as far as his 
abilities and knowledge allow him \ and it is truly delightful 
to notice the progressive improvement of science in this uni- 
versity, and to see in how many difiFerent shapes it has been 
presented, each professor considering it his duty to take up a 
higher position, and to surpass his predecessor either in the 
clearness of arrangement or in the extent and acuteness of his 
inquiries. 

With respect to the students, especially their attendance 
on lectures, \vt must premise that the original establish- 
ment of Gottingen was not encumbered with those numerous 
obstacles which, particularly since the reformation, have 
embarrassed the progress of such universities as have sprung 
from, and still preserve, the impress of, monastic insti- 
tutions. No law compels the students of Gottingen to live 
within the walls of a college (/or there is no edifice of this 
kind), or to eat their commons in separate halls, where all 
the college assembles at set hours appointed by statute. 
No regulation bids them form a class totally distinct from 
ordinary men, by requiring them to wear gowns of a particular 
colour and fashion. No stated times are set apart for disci- 
pline ; no stated hoard for assembling at prayers. No course 
of study is prescribed ; and no oaths or subscriptions to 
certain articles of religion, as a test of orthodoxy, are re- 
quired of students either at their entering the university, or 
during any stage of their academical course. Theology in 
Germany «acts upon the grand principle of the reformation, 
to subject reason to conscience alone, and consequently to 
free it from all human restraint. 

A student at Gottingen may live in any part of the town, 
take his meals wherever he pleases, and attend whatever 
course of lectures he thinks best adapted to the profession 
which he is studying, or for his general education. The average 
age at which German students commence their academical 
studies is from eighteen to twenty, and the time which 
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they spend in aicademicAl pursuits is thiree or four years* The 
admissibility of German students to the universities of their 
respective states Js determined by their acquirements, or by 
certain definite tests of proficiency, which consist in a strict 
public examination by the masters of the gymnasium where 
they have been educated ; or if they have finished theii%school- 
education in a foreign institution, they must pass their ex- 
amination of maturity, as it is called, in one of the gym- 
nasia of that state to which the university, where they intend 
to pursue their professional studies, belongs, or in which 
they propose to find an office under government after they 
have accomplished their academical course*^ Within the last 
ten years the education in the gymnasia has been greatly ex- 
tended in nearly all the German states, especially in Prussia 
and Hanover, and a far higher scholarship is required from 
all who enter a university. The amount of this scholar- 
ship, which consists in a certain proficiency in the classics, 
in mathematics, in original composition, Latin as well as 
German, and in history, ancient as well as modern, is stated 
in public certificates given by the gymnasia, which are 
numbered, three, two, one, in an ascending order ; this last 
certificate is only conferred upon those who merit the greatest 
distinction, and consequently is of very rare occurrence. 
This certificate of maturity is, however, only required from 
home students,who intend to prepare themselves for the service 
of the state in any of the learned professions. Those who 
fall short of the examination of maturity are admitted as 
members of the university ; but they have no prospect of ever 
entering the service of government. We need hardly 
remark, that all foreigners are exempt from these regula- 
tions, and may enter the university at any time by merely 
producing their passports or certificates from the college or 
institutions where they have been educated. On doing this 
they are admitted to their matriculation, the fee for which is 
one louis d’or, or seventeen shillings. By this matriculation 
they acquire all the rights of home students. They have free 
access to, and free use of, the public library, and may pur- 
sue any courseof study, or attend any lectures the^like best. 
There is no established succession of classes, nor any com- 
pulsory attendance on certain courses or classes or recita- 
tions. All academic instruction is communicated by lectures 
for all the students indiscriminately ; and there are no classes 
in which the students themselves recite their lessons from 
text-books, except by private request. The lectures are 
either public, that is, gratuitous, — or private, that is, for 
which fees are paid, A course of lectures lasts nearly five 
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months; for the academic year is divided into two ecjual 
terms or semesters. The summer-term begins regularly in 
the last week of April, and continues till the middle of Sep- 
tember; the winter-term commences in the last week of 
October, and ends in the middle of March^ so that there is a 
double vacation of five or six weeks each, the one in spring, 
and the other in autumn. Each course of lectures is gene- 
rally finished in one semester, except the courses on ana- 
tomy and ecclesiastical history, which require two successive 
terms ; others are delivered two hours a day, and finished in 
one semester, as those on the Pandects and on the common 
law of Germany. The established fee for a course of lectures 
delivered four or five, or even six hours per week, is one louis 
d'or (seventeen shillings) per term ; for double hours a 
double fee is paid. For courses on anatomy, two and a half 
louis d’ors (two pounds three shillings) are paid, which in- 
cludes the fee for demonstrations and for all the conveniences 
of dissecting. The fee for a course of two or three hours a 
week is one-half louis d’or .(eight shillings and sixpence). 
The public or gratuitous lectures are generally delivered only 
once or twice a week. They embrace, for the most part, 
only secondary branches of knowledge, and are not very 
numerous. Most of the professors have their private lec- 
ture-rooms ; but there are also public auditories for all those 
teachers who have none of their own. A very extensive 
university-building is just now erecting, which is to contain, 
besides several spacious auditories, a large hall for graiid 
meetings on extraordinary occasions. It is to be finished 
by September, 1837, for the hundred years’ jubilee of G5t- 
tingen. 

There are certain courses of lectures, which, when deli- 
vered by teachers of celebrity, constantly attract crowds 
of hearers from all parts of Germany, particularly those 
in the departments of law and medicine. But this is 
no reason why a university should depend entirely on 
the demand of the public. There are other courses, 
especially those on the higher branches of mathematics 
and astroFomy, which draw only a very %mall number 
of students, and are often only announced and not deli- 
vered. And yet science owes much more to these 
teachers, who by. their profound erudition and deep re- 
search are raised above the common comprehension ; and 
the university has far greater obligations to their names, 
known, indeed, but to a few admirers in all parts of the 
globe, than to those professors who live in the broad da;^- 
light of academic applause. Since, then, the professors 
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of the higher, but unpopular, branches of science cannot de- 
pend upon the fees of those who attend them, it is only just 
that their chairs should be better endowed than those of the 
more popular teachers. But even these ought to be pro- 
tected against the uncertainty of chance, to which no teacher 
is more exposed than a professor in Germany. The sta- 
tutes of apprenticeship, or the compulsory attendance on 
certain courses of lectures which are made a requisite condi- 
tion for the subsequent admission to an examination of home- 
students in any of the three professional studies, have done a 
great deal towards effecting this, and have secured to many 
professors a greater number of hearers than would otherwise 
attend them. These are, indeed, artificial encouragements 
annexed to the university ; but they have a very salutary 
influence on the mass of the students, who have still the 
choice between two or three instructors lecturing on the same 
subject. 

In recording the general events connected with the rise and 
progress of Gottingen, we may remark, that the frequent 
changes in the political circumstances of the country 
have not occasioned any essential alteration in the con- 
stitution of the university, which, by its intrinsic excellence 
and efficacy, has outlived many old and venerable insti- 
tutions in Germany. Since the time of the French inva- 
sion, the once illustrious names of Cologne (founded in 
1388), Erfurt (1392), Wittemberg (1502), Mentz (1477), 
Triers (1472), and other establishments, as Ingolstadt 
(founded in 1472), Frankfort upon the Oder (1506), Helm- 
stadt, Altorf (1578), Rintelen (1621), Salzburg (1623), Bam- 
berg (1648), Landshut (1800), Dettingen (1554), Pader- 
born (1592), Munster (1631), Duisburg (1655), and Stutt- 
gart (IJSl), have disappeared from the list of universities : but 
Gottingen is still, with ever-new exertions, supporting and in- 
creasing the honour and celebrity of her name, though there 
are now other universities in the German states, and in the 
Austrian empire, established on the same general principles, 
and all in more or less successful operation. Of these uni- 
versities, six belong to Prussia — Berlin (foundeciin 1810), 
Halle (1694), Bonn (1818), Breslau (1702), Konigsberg 
(1544), and Greifswalde (1456 ) ; six are in the empire of Aus- 
tria — Vienna (1365), Lemberg (1784), Prague, in Bohemia 
(1348), Gratz, in Styria (1586, renewed and enlarged 1827), 
Pesth, in Hungary (1784), and Iniispruck, in Tyrol (1672); 
three in the kingdom of Bavaria, — Munich (1826), Wirzburg 
(1403), and Erlangen (1743); two in the grand-duchy of 
Baden, Heidelberg (1386) and Freiburg (1457) ; Rostock 
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in the ihich^ ‘bf ilbliitein 5 Marptirg (1527), in the iblec^- 
torate bf ^lltesee'-Cassel; Giessbn (1®[)7) in the grand- 
duchy qf Hesse-Darmstadt ; Leipzig (1409) in the kingdom 
of Saxony j Jena (1558), in the duchy of Saxe-Weimar ; and 
Tubingen (1477), in the Jdngdom of Wirtenberg, not counting 
now either Strasburg (1538), or the Swiss universities at Basel 
(1460), Zurich, and Berne. 

The annals of Gottingen mention as the first memorable oc- 
currence after the consecration of the new university, the visit 
with which George II. honoured his favourite Georgia Augusta, 
eleven years after its foundation (1748, August 1) ; on which 
occasion both professors and students displayed their feelings 
of loyalty and gratitude towards their royal patron. The 
celebrated Mosheim has described with true eloquence the 
solemnities of that glorious day. He reports, among the rest, 
that the duke of Newcastle, who accompanied the king, con- 
descended to accept a doctor’s diploma from the juridical 
faculty. 

After this event, the two brothers of king George HI., Ed - 
ward, duke of York, and William Henry, duke of Gloucester, 
favoured Gottingen with their presence, the one in 1765, and 
the other in 1769; and some years afterwards (1781), Frede- 
rick, duke of York, son of George III., was received with great 
solemnity by the whole academic body. The three youngest 
princes of George III. resided at Gottingen for four years and 
a half, from 1786 to 1791, — Ernest Augustus, duke of Cum- 
berland, Augustus Frederick, *duke of Sussex, and Adol- 
phus Frederick, duke of Cambridge, the present viceroy of 
Hanover. 

During the Seven years’ war Gottingen was not exempt 
from the calamities by which the greater part of Germany 
was then afflicted. More than once (in 1757 — 1758, and in 
1760 — 1762) the enemy took possession of the town, which 
was fortified, and even experienced a blockade in 1760, 
under Marshal Broglio. But neither did he, nor any other 
French commander, in the least violate the constitution of the 
university,. annoy the academic body, or injure any academic 
establishment. The lectures, of course, were interrupted, and 
the town was continually harassed by the French troops during 
that turbulent period ; but the houses of the professors were, 
by# special order ©f Dumuy, protected against all military 
outrage. 

Forty years afterwards, when the Prussians occupied 
the town of Gottingen, the university sustained but a very 
slight shock, receiving from the new rulers the most uncondi- 


tiorial assurances of the unmolested continuance of ite aea*^ 
demic establishments. The Prussian garrison, however, oc- 
cupied the town for eighteen months, at two different times, 
in 1801 and 1806. 

Of a more threatening aspect was the two-fold French in- 
vasion which subjected Gottingen to the arbitrary sway of 
Napoleon, first froiii 1803 to 1805, and then from 1807 to 
1813, during which latter period Gottingen formed part of 
the kingdom of Westphalia, the capital of which was Cassel, 
where King Jerome Napoleon resided. At first the most 
flattering promises of safety and protection were given by 
Bonaparte, who, in a letter written by Berthier, and ad- 
dressed to Heyne, explained his sentiments in the following 
terms : — ^ Le premier Consul sait appi^ecier Ics services que 
rUniversit^ de Gottingue a rendus aux lettres et aux arts, 
et les droits qu’elle s’est acquis a la reconnoissance dessavans. 
Que le bruit des armes n’interrompe pas vos paisibles et utiles 
occupations ! L’armee fran 9 oise accordeva une protection 
speciale h vos etablissemens ; son General en a re 9 u Tordre et 
aura un grand plaisir a l ex^cuter.’ — Of nearly the same im- 
port is the letter written by Talleyrand to the University. 
During the reign of Jerome, however, two Universities of the 
kingdom, Ilelmstadt and Kintelen, were annihilated; and 
great fears were at that time entertained lest a similar fate 
might befall Gottingen. But John Muller, the histo- 
rian, who was then the curator of the University, frus- 
trated, through his powerful eloquence, the hostile measures 
intended against his alma mater, who once (1769 — 1771) bad 
inspired the young historian witfi that lofty spirit, which pos- 
terity will ever admire in his writings. What Muller and 
his successor Leist (now residing at Stade) did for the main- 
tenance and improvement of the academic institutions 
during their short administration at Cassel, merits the 
warmest acknowledgment from their country. 

The expulsion of the French, and the subsequent disso- 
lution of the kingdom of Westphalia in 1813, only partially 
interrupted the academic courses. More than eight hundred 
students of Gottingen had joined the allied forces, and 
assisted in gaining the decisive victory over the French. 
Charles. Frederick Eichhorn, son of the great theologian 
Eichhorn, then professor at Berlin, took up arms, and re- 
turned after the conclusion of the war, covered with ina|^s 
of Jionour from the Emperor Alexander and the King of 
Prussia. 

Since the restoration of the Hanoverian sceptre to its legi- 
timate ruler, George HI., Gottingen has again enjoyed tlie 
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superintendence of high-minded curators. Whoever has no- 
ticed the numerous improvements made in almost every insti- 
tution connected with Gottingen, the pearl of the Hanoverian 
kingdom, aftd the care taken in the selection of an able body 
of professors, will acknowledge the wise and paternal care of 
Baron Arnswaldt and Stralenheim, the present curators, both 
highly distinguished for their extensive erudition, and en- 
dowed with all the qualifications of .sober' and impartial 
judges of true learning. 

Gottingen was visited by George IV., October 30, 1821. 
The University was then in a very flourishing state and ex- 
hibited a truly magnificent spectacle, when the whole aca- 
demic body was presented to his majesty in the large hall 
of the library. Many favours have since been conferred upon 
the several establishinents, both by George IV., and more 
recently by William IV. The number of students in 1823 
rose to upwards of 1550, which number continued during the 
succeeding years till 1831, when after the unfortunate revolu- 
tionary movement, it was suddenly reduced to eight hundred : 
the number has now again increased to nearly nine hundred. 
During the long period from 1734 to 1816, it is only in the 
years 1779 — 1782 that the official lists record nearly nine 
hundred and fifty ; the average number before this time was 
from six hundred to eight hundred and fifty. Even the very 
first year, 17^5, the celebrity of the first professors attracted 
about three hundred and fifty hearers ; and, as early as 1766, 
the number had increased to more than six hundred. But in 
1816 Gottingen, for the fir^t time, numbered one thousand 
students; nearly half of whom were foreigners, that is, such 
as did not belong to Hanover. 

We shall conclude this general historical sketch with an 
account of the four faculties and of the present professors 
and teachers, and of the establishments attached to each of 
them. Each faculty has the right of conferring degrees in its 
particular department. The theological faculty creates only 
Licentiates of Theology^ which degree is taken, after a 
previous examination, by such candidates as wish to become 
private teachers ^n the University. The honorary title of 
Doctor of^vinity, corresponding to the same title in Eng- 
land, is also conferred by the faculty. But the Consistory at 
Hanoylr^i&iEamines and appoints the candidates for the es- 
tabliswd (Lutheran) church of the kingdom. The legal 
faculty examines the candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Civil and Canon Law, (utriusque juris,) which title is not at 
at present made a. requisite condition in candidates for legal 
offices or for the practice of law, except in some of the Han- 
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seatic towns, and in universities for becoming a private 
teacher. It is, however, a title^ of distinction aspired^ to by 
many. The right of practising law is obtained after an exa- 
mination by the Supreme XDourt at Celle. The appointments 
to the District Courts and Courts of Chancery are made by 
the government at Hanover, which has named a committee to 
examine into the qualifications of the young candidates, who 
first become auditorsj.then assessors, &c. The inferioi^offices 
of the town courts are filled by candidates who are declared 
sufficiently qualified by their respective Courts of Chancery, 
of which there are eight in the kingdom. The medical 
faculty creates Doctors of Medicine ] and this degree is indis- 
pensable for all who wish to be admitted to practise they; 
profession : this permission is obtained after a second ex- 
amination by a committee at Hanover. The promotions in 
this faculty are the most numerous of all. The philosophical 
faculty confers the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
Master of Arts^ after an examination either in the classics 
and ancient history, or in mental philosophy, or in politics 
and modern history, or in mathematics, or in the natural 
sciences. The promotion to any one of these four degrees of 
the four faculties requires, besides the private examination, a 
public disputation, for which the candidate chooses his own 
opponents from among the students and doctors of the 
University, and for which the philosophical faculty alone has 
the right of appointing permanent assessors in addition to the 
opponents chosen by the candidate. The dean of the faculty 
presides on these occasions : his office is annual, by rotation 
among the members of the faculty, which consists of three in 
theology^ of four in law, of five in medicine, and of eight in phi- 
losophy, The Senatas Academicus is composed'of nine or 
ten ordinary professors, chosen, for an indefinite time, from 
all the four faculties ; and four of these (one from each fa- 
culty) form a committee of the University CojLU‘t> on extraor- 
dinary occasions, , 

The academic establishments may be divided into- such ^ 
are designed for the use of the ivhole University, and such 
as are connected with one of the faculties. Of the* fiVsl 
class there is but one institution which may be^ properly 
considered as such, and which is, at the same time, the 
most useful in Gottingen. We mean the Library. Qi 
this, a former Number of the Journal of Education (No. IV.) 
has given a detailed account, to whicli we now refer oiu 
readers. The several institutions of the secoiuT class are 
best specified under the description of the several faculties 
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to which they belong. We begin with the theological 
faculty, as being the tost m rank. 

Ordinary Professors pF Divinity# 

Dav.Jul. Pott. — (Exegesis of the Old and New Test,, homiletics 
and Hebrew grammar; two courses per semester.) 

Chr^Fred. Lucke, — (Exegesis of the New Test., Christian ethics, 
dogrilatics, and apologetics ; three courses per semester.) 

Char. Lud. (Ecclesiastical histoiy and dogmatics ; two 

courses per semester.) 

John Th. Trefurt^ Rector of St. John’s Church. — (Catechetics 
and pastoral or p^actica^til6^)t^' ; ^tWo t^bur§es:pe^ semester.) 

EXTRAOftpiNf tfy:,]5ROFESSORS OF DlVlNlTY. 

Geo. Reiche. — (Exegesis* of the ^ew^est., introduction to the 
New Test, and history. (Jf Oferistlan dogmas ; ^three courses per 
semester.) * . * - 

Jul. Minister of the 'University Church. — (Practical 

theology ; one course per semester.) . . 

Fred. Will. Reitberg. — (Ecclesiastical history and dogmatics; 
two courses per sei^ter.) 

Private Instructors in Divinity. 

Geo. Chr. Matthaei. — (Exegesis of the New Test., and intro- 
ductory lectures to the holy scriptures ; two or three courses per 
semester.) 

Edw. Koellner. — (Exegesis of the New Test. ; one course ‘per 
term.) 

Rud. Ern, jfir/cner,— (Exegesis of the Scriptures and Hebrew 
grammar.) 

Ferd. Piper. — (Exegesis of the Old and New Test.) 

Will. FraatZy Minister of St. John^s Church. — (Dogmatics.) 

There are several seminaries connected with, and superin- 
tended by, the theological faculty, for the purpose of instruct- 
ing such students as have already, for at least two years, 
attended the Courses on Exegesis, Church History, Christian 
Ethics, and Dogmatics, &c. These students are instructed 
in pastoral theology, vh.y in the performance of their duties 
as future ministers of the Lutheran church, such as preaching, 
catechising, and liturgical exercises. 'I’he Royal Homiletical 
Seminary, as it is called, has for these last thirty years been 
directed by Mr. Pott, in a manner most conducive to prac- 
^ tlcaVntility. Another institution, for the practice of cate- 
chising, &c.^ has bj^n managied, for nearly the same period, 
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with equal skill and ability by the Rev. Mr. Trefurt, first 
dignitary of the church. There are^, besides, several private 
societies for the discussion of theological subjects, superin- 
tended by professors and private teachers. 

The time devoted to the study of divinity is three years; 
but another year is generally added to this triennium^ which 
the law requires of home students, before they are admitted 
to the first of the three successive examinations bef#e the 
Royal Consistory at Hanover. Eight or ten years gene- 
rally elapse after leaving college, before a candidate is admitted 
to his last examination, previous to his being settled as minis- 
ter. This intermediate time is spent by most of them in rich 
families who have occasion for private tutors. 

Most of the various lectures on divinity are delivered every 
semester by more than one teacher : a few recur only every 
other semester or once or twice in three years. They embrace 
all the exegetical, historical, and doctrinal parts of Christian 
fiiith, and consist of about eighteen successive courses, viz,^ 
an encyciopijedia^ or concise view of all tha branches of theo- 
logy, with reference to their sources and their different sys- 
tems f four successive courses on the principal parts of the 
New Testament, and as many on the Old Testament; an 
introductory course on the history of the scriptures ; an his- 
torical view of the dogmas of Christianity ; a philosophical dis- 
cussion of the Christian dogmas ; two or three courses on 
ecclesiastical history ; one course on Christian ethics ; a com- 
parative view of the different creeds of the principal Christian 
secifs ; and, lastly, two courses on practical theology. 

The professor of oriental languages, though he belongs to 
the philosophical faculty, yet delivers for the most part theo- 
logical lectures. Gottingen has at all times been distin- 
guished for her oriental scholars. We need only mention the 
names of Wiihner (1738 — 1762), of the two Michaelis, 
the latter of whom filled the chair for forty-five years (1746 
—1791), of Eichhorn (1788—1826), of Tychsen 1784— 
1834), and now of Ewald, whose grammars of the Hebrew 
and the Arabic languages are known wherever oriental litera- 
ture is studied. Ewald's Hebrew grammar will shortly 
lljppearin an English translation, with many original additions 
^ the author, by Mr. John Nicholson, A.B., Oxford. The 
three professorships of divinity were first conferred on Heu 
mann, Oporin, and Magnus Crusius, who, though now but 
rarely mentioned in the learned world, were the most cele- 
brated theologians of thtfir age. Among thek* successors, 
Mosheim was the greatest ornament of Gottingen from 
to 1755 5 during which period he was also appointed Chaii- 
JuLX— OOTOBBR, 1833S>. Q 
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cellor of the University, an office which has never been con- 
ferred upon any other person. After Mosheim we may men- 
tion the names of Walch, Koppe, Heilman, Schleusner, 
Ammon^ Staudlin, and the two Ranks, whose academical 
services and literary efforts will always be kept in grateful 
recollection. Nor are the present teachers of the Christian 
faith less distinguished for their mental energy and profound 
erudition, which are proved by a series of the most valuable 
works on the various exegetical, historical, and doctrinal 
branches of divinity. 

Ordinary Profrssors of Jurisprudence. 

Gustav. Hugo, — (Introductory lectures to the study of law, 
institutes and history of the civil law ^ three or more courses per 
semester.) 

A?it. Bauer. — (Criminal law, institutes, law of Nature and en- 
cyclopaedia of law ; three courses per term.) 

Bred. Bergmann. — (The various branches of practical Jurispru- 
dence and the law of Hanover ; two or three courses per term.) 

John Fred. Goeschen. — (Institutes, history, and pandect of the 
Roman law, and law of inheritance ; three courses per term.) 

C. F. Muhlenhruch. — (Institutes and pandect of the Civil law ; 
two courses per semester.) 

Will. Edw. Albrecht. — (Common law of Germany, ecclesiastical 
law, and German public law ; two courses per semester.) 

Geo. Jul, Ribbeniropf. — (Institutes, pandect, and history of the 
Roman law; two courses per semester.) 

Extraordinary Professor of Jurisprudence. 

fFill. Theod, Kraut. — (Common law of Germany, ecclesiastical 
law, public law of Germany and history of the German law ; two 
or three courses per semester.) 

Private Teachers of Jurisprudence. 

J. G. Quentin. — (Law of Hanover and Prussia.) 

C. Fred. Rothamel. — (Feudal law and pandect of the civil law.) 

C. J, Meno Valett. — (Institutes and pandect of the civil law, and 
theory of legal process ; three courses per semester.) 

C. Edvi, Moebius. — (Ecclesiastical law and institutes of the civil 
law.) . ^ 

S. Benfey . — (Civil law and theory of legal process.) " 

Henry Zachariae. — (Criminal law, theory of legal process and 
law of Brunswick ; two courses per semester.) 

Fr. B. Grefe. — (Law of Hanover and legal process ; two courses 
per semester,)* 

(f.Fr. Schumacher. of Nature and encyclopaedia of juris- 
prudence.) 
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Henry rAoc/.-«-(German common law, mercantile law, and prac- 
tice of legal process in Germany.) 

Ag, Wunderlich. — (Theory of legal process, and pandect of the 
civil law.) 

if. Richelmann, — (Institutes and history of the Roman law, and 
theory of legal process.) 

A, Zimmermann. — (Private instruction in various branches of 
jurisprudence.) ♦ ^ 

From this list it insufficiently evident what large provision 
is made at Gottingen for the study of law. The successive 
courses, generally followed by home students for at least 
three years, are, 1. an introduction to the study of jurispru- 
dence, or an encyclopaedia of all the branches of the present 
law-system ; 2. institutes of the civil law ; 3, 4. a double 
course on the pandect of the civil law, according to its present 
application ; 5. history and antiquities of the civil law ; 6. 
literary history of the civil law since Justinian ; 7» of canon and 
ecclesiastical law; 8. feudal law; 9, 10. a double course on 
the German common law ; 11, law of Hanover and Brunswick, 
and Nassau, in three different courses ; 12. criminal law ; 13. 
mercantile and maritime law ; 14. law of nature and philo- 
sophy of law : this course is also delivered by the two pro- 
fessors of moral philosophy ; 15. international law ; 16. public 
law of the German confederacy; 17* practical jurisprudence, 
or an introduction to judicial procedure combined with exer- 
cises and decisions upon written law records or minutes 
(foi; there is no jury in Germany), which the professor com- 
municates to his hearers ; 18. an introduction to the use and 
management of written law records, in stating a particular 
case and forming a decision upon it. Besides these pro- 
fessional lectures, which recur, for the greater part, every 
semester, thejaw-students attend also the auxiliary courses 
on medical jurisprudence, on history, statistics, politics, moral 
philosophy, belles-lettres, natural philosophy and mathematics, 
most of which are enforced upon them by sta%tes of appren- 
ticeship. 

Formerly there were only five ordinary chairs of jurispru- 
ence, now increased to seven, which are filled by m^ whose 
ames are familiar to the learned civilians and lawyers of 
Germany. Hugo’s celebrity is acknowledged by English 
lawyers of distinction ; and it is well known how greatly the 
study of the civil law has been improved by Goeschen, the 
discoverer and first editor of Gains Muhlenbruch enjoys 
the well-established reputation of a first-rate lecturer on the 
pandect, only rivalled by Savigny of Berlin, and Thibaut of 
* First edition, 1820; second edition, 1824. 
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Heidelberg. One of the most successful teachers of tlie 
criminal law is Bauer, who is esteemed also as an able 
writer on the branches of jurisprudence which he teaches. 
'But the most useful and most active member of the faculty 
is Bergmaiin, professor of practical jurisprudence. 

, The lustre which the past generations of law professors 
reflect upon Gottingen is hardly less brilliant than the splen- 
dour df the present day. For what erudite civilian of Europe 
is unacquainted with the names of Gebauer and Spangenberg ; 
or what student of German law does ^ot acknowledge the 
paramount influence which the two Meisters and Wahl, and 
Schinauss, and Riccius, and Boehmer, and Putter, and Clap- 
roth, and Runde, and in our days Eichhorn the younger, 
Blume, and many others, have exercised on the legal studies 
of Germany ? 

In describing the legal faculty of Gottingen, we must not 
forget the Court of Equity, which is not confined to the town 
or the kingdom of Hanover, but is open to every person in 
Germany who wishes to take its judicial advice. This Court 
consists of a president, (at present Bauer,) four senior mem- 
bers, and as many junior members (generally six) as govern- 
ment thinks proper to appoint. They meet once a week to 
give legal advice and to decide upon cases, both civil and 
criminal, transmitted to them in the shape of legal minutes 
from all quarters of Germany, especially from the northern 
provinces and the Hanseatic towns. Their decisions are con- 
sidered as completely impartial, not proceeding from a pre- 
judiced view of the case, or. from a narrow knowledge of ’the 
law, but founded on an exact and comprehensive discussion 
of the matter in question. The remuneration of this honour- 
able body consists merely in the fees paid by the contending 
parties. The exertions of this judicial establishment as 
such are unconn^ected with the University ; b#t they aftbrd, 
especially to the junior members, ample opportunities for 
the practice of Jaw ; and their^impartial decisions have es- 
sentially contributed to the great fame which the legal faculty 
of Gottingen has alw^ays enjoyed. 

Ordinary Professors of Medicine. 

John F. Blumenhach . — (Natural history, physiology, and com- 
parative anatomy ; two courses per semester.) 

Charles Himly . — (Nosology and therapeutics, materia medica 
and 'clinical demonstrations; two courses per term.) 

Henry A. (General botany, anatomy, and physiology 

of plants, medical botany ; two courses per term.) 

C. J. M. Langenbeck , — (Anatomy in several courses on osteology 
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and syndesmology, neurology, &c., anatomical demonstrations, 
dissecting, ophthalmology, double courses on surgery, and practical 
surgery ; five courses per semester.) 

Fred. Stromeyer. — (Chemistry, pharmacy, and zoochemistry ; two 
courses per semester.) 

J. fF. Henry Conradi, — (Encyclopoedia of medicine, pathology, 
therapeutics and^practice of 'medicine; two or three courses per 
.semester. 

C. F. H. (Pathology and therapeutics in double courses 

each semester.) 

Edw. C. J. Von Siebold. — (Obstetrics, both theoretically and 
practically, medical jurisprudence ; two courses per term.) 

Jo, Fr. Osiander. — (Obstetrics, diseases of women and children ; 
two courses per semester.) • ^ 

. Extraordinary Professor of Medicine. 

E. A, Will, Himly. — (Physiology and medical surgery.) 

Private Teachers of Medicine. 

L. A, Kraus. — (Encyclopaedia of medicine, materia medica, pa- 
thology, and therapeutics ; three courses per semester.) 

J, A. Pauli. — Syndesniology and operations on the teeth.) 

E. Fred. G. Herbst, — (Physiology and pathological anatomy.) 

A. A. Berthold. — (Physiology, comparative anatomy, general ana- 
tomy and zoology ; three courses per semester.) 

John Will. Conradi. — (Materia medica, on mineral waters.) 

J. H. Ch. Trefurt. — (Obstetrics, both theoretically and practi- 
cally.) 

• 

The venerable head of the medical faculty is Blumenbach, 
who has now for more than fifty-eight years extended the 
boundaries of science, and spread his own fame and that 
of the University over the greater part of our globe. His 
vigorous olt^age (he was born May 11, 1752) is still impart- 
ing to youtb the warm enthusiasm for scientific research 
which has aninTated his own long and active life. May he 
long continue to bless with his presence ^that University, 
which is as much indebted for its celebrity to his immortal 
efforts in literature and science, as it formerly was to those 
of Haller, his noble predecessor, a man of gigai^tic mind, 
and still more gigantic acquirements. 

In taking a general view of the medical literature, which 
owes its origin to the genius and learning of Gottingen pro- 
fessors, we cannot but express our admiration at the great 
number of standard works published since the foundation of 
the University, on pathology, therapeutics, materia medica, 
&c., particularly by the two Richters, Brendel, Schroeder, 
Matthiae, Baldinger, &c., in former times, and now in a far 
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higher degree of excellence by Conradi, Marx, &c. Himly 
maintains a distinguished rank among the medical professors 
and practitioners of Germany, and has been particularly 
successful in his treatment of the diseases of the eye. But 
it is more in anatomy and surgery, than in any branch of 
medicine, that Gottingen can produce the most decisive 
proofs of superior talent. There are few in otir days who can 
rival the anatomical and surgical excellence of Langenbeck, 
of whom it is difficult to say whether his practical skill, 
which he has so often exhibited in the most desperate cases, 
or his usefulness and success as a teacher, or the numerous 
literary efforts by which he has illustrated the subjects of his 
lectures, most deserve our admiration. His late colleague 
Hempel, and his predecessors Wrisberg, Haller, Albrecht, 
&c, have likewise filled the chair with as great honour to the 
University as credit to themselves. The three men who fol- 
lowed each other in the professorship of chemistry, Segner, 
Vogel, and Gmelin, who were also Well versed in mineralogy, 
and other branches of natural science, are now succeeded by 
Stromeyer, who is well known to the learned chemists of all 
countries by his various important discoveries. His lectures 
are well attended, and afford the most satisfactory informa- 
tion. The department of botany is superintended by Schrader 
and Bartling, who were preceded by Hoffhiann, Murray, 
Biittner, and Zinn, the first who arranged the botanical gar- 
den. 

The department of obstetrics and medical jurisprudence has, 
since 1831, been intrusted to Edw. Von Siebold (formerly pro- 
fessor at Marpurg and Berlin), who, by his extensive acquire- 
ments and the^worth of his personal character, maintains the 
well-deserved reputation of his father, who was first professor 
at Wirzburg and then at Berlin, where he died in 1826. The 
medical sciences are indebted both to father and son for the 
publication of one of the best German periodicals on mid- 
wifery, and for many other valuable manuals and treatises 
on the same subject. Among the predecessors of Edw. Von 
Siebold, medical students respect the names of Mende, Osi- 
ander thq elder, Fisher, Wrisberg, and Roederer. 

The successive courses which the medical students gene- 
rally follow for four years, are, 1. an encyclopaedia, or general 
outline of all the branches of medicine, their study and litera- 
ture 3 2. a double course on anatomy ; 3, comparative ana- 
tomy I 4. physiology ; 5. pathology, or nosology, both genefkl 
and special 5 6. materia medica; 7. therapeutics; 8. on the 
diseases of women and children ; 9. pharmacology ; 10. bo- 
tany : 11, anatomy and physiology of plants ; 12. chemistry ; 
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13. obstetrics ; 14. forensic medicine ; 15. surgery 5 16. prac- 
tice of medicine and surgery, by attending the different in- 
firmaries, dispensaries, and other clinical institutions j 17. 
veterinary art. 

The most important as well as the most expensive esta- 
blishments are attached to the medical facultv. We shall not 
discuss the comparative usefulness of each of these institutions. 
We take it for granted that without their existence the study 
of the healing art would be greatly deficient, and could not be 
carried to that degree of perfection which its practical import- 
ance renders indispensable. Other medical seminaries of 
Europe may have larger hospitals, and afford ampler means 
for observing a greater variety of cases, especially such scliobfa 
as are. established in large towns, like London, Paris, Vienna, 
or Berlin ; but with respect to the judicious management pf 
these institutions, both on the part of government, and of 
those to whose care their immediate superintendence has been 
intrusted, and with respect to their practical utility, Gottin- 
gen has, of late years, acquired a very distinguished rank. In 
the first place, we speak of the 

Anatomical Theatre. 

At first, the vault of an old watch-tower in the town-wall, 
near the eastern or St. Alban's Gate, was appropriated for 
dissecting and anatomical demonstrations. It was in this ob- 
scure tower, which is now destroyed, that the first professor 
of anatomy, Albrecht, delivered his courses (from Dec. 1734 
to Jan. 173B) ; but the disgrace attached to his profession in 
the eyes of the then rude inhabitants of Gottingen, and the 
insults to which he was exposed in consequence of this pre- 
judice, broke the poor man's heart. Through the influence 
of the great Haller, who succeeded Albrecht in 1736, an 
anatomical theatre was constructed (1738) on the northern 
boundary of the town, adjoining the botanical garden. Here 
Haller and his successors have taught and enlarged the boun- 
daries of their science. Here also the present professor of ana- 
tomy, Langenbeck, performed the duties of his office from 1804 
to 1829, in which latter year the new anatomical theatre, on 
the west side of the town, was finished. It is situated on the 
fore part of an extensive meadow, and presents a fine front 
to the most beautiful street of the town. This magnificent 
edifice was commenced in April, 1828, and the first course of 
lectures was delivered in it in the winter-term ^f 1829. It 
measures one hundred and eighty feet in front : the vestibule 
is supported by six large Doric columns, and forms a beautiful 



eo^rance into the rqtunda^ where the lectures and anatomical 
demonstrations are given. This rotunda, which contains three 
hundred seats for students, has been an object of admi- 
ration to all intelligent strangers. Each wing of this edifice 
contains three spacious rooms : those of the right wing are 
appropriated to dissecting and making preparations; and 
those of the left wing contain a very superior collection of 
anatomical preparations, scientifically arranged in glass vessels 
and cabinets. This valuable museum is greatly indebted to 
the enthusiastic zeal of Langenbeck, who for more than thirty 
years has been employed in collecting the greater part of the 
specimens showing the different parts of the human body, both 
in a sound and a diseased state. They are, of course, pro- 
duced during tlie lectures for the purpose of explaining the 
structure, physiology, and diseases of the human body. With 
respect to dissecting, there are such regulations made by go- 
vernment as insure to the anatomical theatre about a hundred 
subjects a year, in order to facilitate and encourage the study 
of this important branch of human knowledge. 

Botanical Garden. 

The memory of Haller is also connected with the botanical 
garden, ^vhich was laid out under his active co-operation 
in 1739 along the ramparts of the northern frontier of the 
town. Haller’s extensive correspondence with the greater 
part of the literary world soon procured for this new establish- 
ment a great variety of the rarest plants, especially from Swit- 
zerland and Spain. It is not our intention to enlarge upon 
the gradual progress and improvement of this garden from 
the time of Haller to the present day. Its original size has 
been more than tripled, and more than six times the number 
of specimens, and among these such plants as grow in the 
remotest parts of the globe, have since been introduced into it, 
and into the hot-beds and spacious green-houses attached to 
the garden. These green-houses, which are built in a mag- 
nificent style, and present a front of two hundred and thirty 
feet, are divided into three partitions, affording an artificial tem- 
perature f(^r the plants of the hot, cold, and tropical climates, 
which three partitions are designated by the names Calidariiim, 
Frigidarium, and Tepidarium. Each of these divisions con- 
tains several rooms; so that there are now four hot, three 
tepid, and two cold ones. But it is only since 1809 that these 
and other improved arrangements for the pfeseiwation of rare 
and foreign pants have been introduced. 

The plants are still arranged according to the Linnsean 
system; but preparations are now making to introduce a 
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new arrangement, according to natunil families. Under 
Biittner’s superintendence (1760 — 1768), the garden con- 
tained about two thousand different specimens. Zinn, the 
predecessor of Biittner, during the short period of his office, 
(1753 — 1759 ), did a great deal towards improving the esta- 
blishment ; and the two next successors to Biittner, Murray 
(1769 — 1791), and Hoffmann (1792 — 1802), increased the 
number of specimens to three thousand. But it is par- 
ticularly through the unremitting activity of Schrader that 
since 1802 the most salutary improvements, with respect to 
the economy of the whole establishment, and to the culture of 
plants, have been introduced. His first and principal aim was, 
to arrange the plants systematically, and to draw up scientific 
catalogues of such speciments of plants and seeds as might be 
disposed of, or exchanged for other specimens found in 
similar gardens of Europe. This method of exchange has in 
a short time enriched Gottingen with a great^ariety of vege- 
table productions from every part of the globe.* The bounty 
of princes also and the liberality of distinguished travellers at 
different times have largely contributed to the increase of the 
garden. Tlie botanical results of nearly all the voyages round 
the world and of traifcls into unknown countries have been 
secured to Gottingen^ so that the garden can now exhibit 
nearly eleven thousand specimens of vegetable productions. 
Particular attention has at all times been paid to officinal and 
horticultural plants, for the cultivation of which there was, till 
very lately, a separate garden on the southern boundary of the 
town. But in 1830 the plants were transferred to the enlarged 
grounds of the botanical garden, which now occupies the 
whole northern and a part of the eastern boundary of the 
town, and must be considered as an honourable memorial 
of the ardour with which the science of botany is cultivated 
in Gottingen. The most appropriate conservatories have of 
late been added, ponds for the aquatic plants have been formed, 
and other conveniences are continually making. 

Lying-in-Hospital. 

• 

An institution for the practice of obstetrics was, through 
Haller s influence, first established in 1751. Two professors, 
Roederer and Wrisberg, succeeded each other in superin- 
tending the same, the former till 1764, and the latter till 1785, 
when the old edifice was demolished, in order to erect on the 
same spot a new one, which was commenced in September, 
1785, and opened for the reception of females in 1791. A 
private building in the intermediate time (1781 — 1791) 
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was appropriated to the practice of midwifery, and com- 
hiitted to the care of professor Fisher, who, in 1/92, was 
succeeded by Osiander, the first who superintended the new 
institutiqn* It is situated on the south-west corner of the 
town, and affords a fine view to those passing it on the elevated 
walk of the ramparts, which surrounds the whole town in a 
Circular form, and is lined with noble lime trees! The edifice 
forms a square, with projecting wings; its length is one 
hundred and fourteen feet, and its breadth ninety. It is 
three stories high : the lowest is occupied by the manager 
of economical affairs, by such females as are learning the 
practice of obstetrics, and by the midwives and domestics. 
All the ro^s of the middle story are appropriated to the 
practice of obstetrics, and contain superior accommodations 
for this purpose. The institution can supply sixteen beds at 
a time for the relief of such females as apply for admission. 
Besides operatllig as a useful and important charity, this 
institution gives medical students the opportunity of observ- 
ing the practice of the professor, who resides in the upper 
story, and delivers all his lectures in the institution itself, 
which contains an extensive apparatus of instruments, &c., for 
more difficult cases. The number of bftths which take place 
every year is from eighty to one hundred. Osiander, the 
first director of this establishment, died in 1822. His chair 
was filled by Mende, who died in 1831, The present pro- 
fessor, Edw. Von Siebold, has since that time conducted the 
same department with great ability, and to the satisfaction of 
all competent judges. 

Infirmaries and Public Dispensaries. 

The first infirmary for the practice of medicine and surgery 
was established in I 78 O, and superintended by Richter, late 
professor of anatomy and physic. But as the building appro- 
priated for this purpose afforded vef^ few rooms for the re- 
ception of patients, it was resolved to transform the masonic 
hair into a more spacious and convenient hospital, for which 
purpose the fraternity of Freemasons presented their edifice 
and their v:apital. This institution owed its existence and 
good regulations to the exertions Of Richter, who conducted 
it from 1787 to 1803. There were during this time several 
dispensaries in Gottingen, both public and private, under the 
care of respectable physicians. But these clinical institutions, 
as well as the infirmary of Richter, were united in 1803 by 
Himly, who has published a detailed account of his improved 
plan for relieving the poor when silbject to chronic or tedious 
diseases, for affording to his students an opportunity of visits 
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ing patients, and introducing them to the practice of medicine. 
The admirable manner in which this united establishment was 
managed, and the superior conveniences for both patients and 
students, soon secured to it the confidence of the public. 
The number of patients, especially of such as laboured under 
diseases of the eye, whom the celebrity of Himly had attracted 
even from distant parts of Germany, now began to require 
more room than the masonic hall could afford. A larger 
edifice was therefore selected, in 1809, to serve the purpose 
of an hospital, which has the additional advantage of being 
next to the professor’s own private residence. The dispensary 
connected with this hospital embraces not only the town 
of Gottingen, but also several villages within a circuit of five* 
miles round Gottingen ; and the average number of patients 
treated in this clinical and polyclinical institution, is from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred and fifty a year, of 
whom sixty or seventy are generally received into the hospital 
itself. 

Another infirmary for the practice of surgery and for the 
treatment and cure of diseases of the eye, which may be 
considered as an excellent addition to the system of medical 
education at Gottingen, was established by Langenbeck, one 
of the first operators of our age, in 1807, enlarged in 1809, 
and again improved in 1811. The surgical intrepidity of this 
active professor has served as an example to many an as- 
piring pupil, and has been of paramount benefit to the country 
—which may be most satisfactorily proved by reminding our 
readers of the disastrous times of 1813, when the military 
hospitals of the king’s Hanoverian troops were attencj^d by the 
most experienced surgeons formed under the instruction of 
Langenbeck, who was himself appointed Surgeon-General of 
the Hanov“rian army. The patients received into the Gottin- 
gen hospital vary annually from two hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and ninety. The edifice possesses, among other 
advantages, that of being situated in an open and healthy 
place on the western boundary of the town, and of being 
connected with the private dwelling of the professor. 

Besides these two infirmaries, there is another jdispensary 
or polyclinical establishment under the able direction of 
Conradi, who founded it in 1823, on his arrival in Gottingen 
from Heidelberg, where a similar institution had been com- 
mitted to his care, after he had been called to that University 
from Marpurg. 

In describing the medical establishments of Gottingen, we 
cannot omit the veterinary institution founded and conducted 
by Dr. Lappe, who delivers several excellent courses of lec- 



Vwes on l\^e various brahches of zootomy, and oji the diseases 
0\ C^Ule, and t\ie means of curing them. The hospital for 
s\ck an\ma\8 is situated on the west side of the town in an 
open p\ani not far from the new anatomical theatre. It is 
- both spacious and well managed. The lectures are given in 
the hospital itself, and embrace three courses per semester. 

Chemical Laboratory. 

During the first fifty years after the foundation of the 
University, chemistry was considered only a secondary branch 
of medicine, and as such was not taught by a professor 
exprc^ssly appointed for that purpose. Lectures on chemistry 
were then given in private establishments by Vogel, professor 
of the practice of physic, and by Buttner, professor of botany. 
The first professor of chemistry was J. F. Gmelin, by whose 
advice a public laboratory was erected in 1743 on the south 
frontier of the ramparts. After 1792 Jt was furnished with 
all the numerous and improved instrmiients which the new 
impulse given to this science by the important discoveries 
of Lavoisier had rendered indispensable. But after the 
death of Gmelin, in 1804, the laboratory again experienced a 
thorough reform, according to a far superior plan laid down by 
Stromeyer, who succeeded Gmelin. Chemical science was 
then making such rapid and important advances as to render 
necessary both an enlargement of the laboratory and an 
increase of the apparatus. The whole institution was accord- 
ingly raised to a footing of equality with any similar establish- 
ment in Germany, and now j)ossesses not only every thing 
necessary for the illustration of the theoretical lectures by a 
series of®the most interesting experiments, but also affords, 
consistently with its principal object, to chemical students an 
opportunity of learning the practical part of the science, and 
provides the professor with all the means of improving and 
enlarging its boundaries. The exertions of Stromeyer have 
in, no inconsiderable degree contributed to the reputation 
which the cliemical lectures of Gottingen have acquired both 
for the general knowledge they convey, and for the neatness 
with which the different experiments illustrative of the truths 
of chemistry are performed. It is in this laboratory that 
the several important discoveries well known to the chemists 
of Europe have been made by Stromeyer, who has rendered 
this study extremely popular in Gottingen. 

Ordinary Professors of the Philosophical Faculty, 

Jer. Dav. jRe?/.w, Head Librarian. — (Literary history.) 

Ch. Will. Mitscherlichf Professor of Poetry and Eloquence. — 
(On Greek and Roman classics ; one course per semester.) 
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A. H. L. Heerm. — (Universal geography and ethnography, sta- 
tistics of Europe and America, and ancient and modern history ; 
three courses per semester.) 

Cha. Fr. Gauss, — (Mathematical astronomy, practical astronomy, 
on magnetism.) 

Jo, Fr. Lud, Hausmann, — (Geology, mineralogy, technology, 
and mining ; three courses per semester.) 

Geo. Fr. Benecke, Librarian. — (On the English language and 
on the ancient German literature.) 

C. Bunseii, Second Librarian. — (German language, and the 
Italian and Spanish languages, physical geography.) 

Lud. Dissen. — (Encyclopaedia of philology, Roman antiquities, 
Greek and Roman classics.) 

Soidange Artaud. — (French language and literature.) 

Cha. Olfr. Muller, — (Archaeology of the fine arts of Greece and 
Rome, Greek antiquities, mythology, Greek and Roman authors ; 
two or three courses per semester.) 

A. IVendt. — (Moral philosophy, logic, metaphysics, pyschology 
(mental philosophy), history of philosophy, law of nature, aesthe- 
tics or philosophy of belles lettres, and the fine arts ; two or three 
courses per semester.) 

F. C. Dahlmann. — (Politics, modern history, ancient history, 
history of Germany, political economy ; three courses per term.) 

James Grimm^ Librarian. — (German grammai*, history of German 
literature, diplomatic palaeography.) 

G. C. J. Ulrich. — (Pure mathematics, analysis of finite quantities, 
and analytical geometry, practical geometry, differential and in- 
tegral calculus, higher mechanics ; three courses per semester.) 

Charles Hoeck, Second Librarian. — (Roman antiquities and an- 
oient history ; one course per semester.) 

Geo. H. Aug. Ewald. — (Exegesis of the Old Testament, biblical 
arcliGBology, encyclopaedia of the East, Hebrew, Arabic, and San- 
scrit languages ; three courses per semester.) • 

fVillinm Weber . — (Natural philosophy, every semester.) 

Geo, Fr. W. Meyer . — (On the cultivation and improvement of 
the forests ; one course per semester.) 

Jo. Fred. Herhart. — (Encyclopaedia of philosophy, logic, meta- 
physics, mental philosophy or psychology, ethics and law of nature, 
paedagogics ; three courses per semester.) 

Extraordinary Professors of the PftiLosopiiicAj. Faculty. 

William Grimm^ Second Librarian. — (On the ancient poems of 
the Germans ; one course per semester.) 

F. Th. Bartlhig. — (Botany, in several courses, medical botany, 
horticultural botany; three courses per semester.) 

Cha. Oesterley , — (History of the fine arts, painting, statuary, and 
architecture.) 
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Private Teachers op the Philosophical Faculty. 

Geo. H. Bode, Assessor to the Faculty, and Assistant Librarian. 
— (Encyclopaedia of philology, history of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, Greek and Roman classics ; two courses per semester.) 

Cha. Beutler, Assessor to the Faculty. — (Greek, history, and 
Roman antiquities.) 

Em. Lud. Vo7i heuUch^ Assessor to the Faculty. — (History of 
Greek and Roman literature, Greek and Roman classics.) 

Geo. W. Boehmer, Librarian. — (General politics, philosophy of the 
criminal and ecclesiastical law.) 

Fr. W. Schrader. — (Civil architecture, practical geometry.) 

Focke — (Mathematics and geometry.) 

Alh. Lion. — (Greek and Roman authors.) 

F. A. G. Heinroih. — (Theory of Music.) 

H. G. Koehler. — (Pure mathematics, mathematical jurisprudence, 
civil architecture.) 

Theod. Benfey. — (Latin grammar and the Sanscrit language.) 

Axig. Will. Bohtz. — (^Esthetics or philosophy of belles-lettres 
and the fine arts, philosophy of religion, psychology ; one or two 
courses per semester.) 

M* Stern. — (Higher mathematics, popular astronomy, practical 
mathematics ; one course per semester.) 

Andr. Thospan. — (Modern history and statistics.) 

Henry F. Wiistenfeld. — (Exegesis of the Old Testament, Hebrew 
and Arabic grammar ; two courses per semester.) 

B. Goldschmidt — (Pure mathematics and stereometry, analytical 
geometry, astronomy, optics.) 

Avg. Bernh. Krische. — (History of ancient philosophy, Greek 
and Roman authors.) 

Robert Bunsen. — (Chemistry applied to the arts, toxicological 
chemistry, stoschiometry.) 

The professor of poetry and eloquence in every German 
university is required to officiate as Latin orator at all the great 
festivals of the university, as, the jubilee of professors, &c., 
and in Gottingen (since 178^)^ on the 4th of June every year, 
at the proclamation of the prizes given by government for 
the best essay on a certain scientific subject proposed by 
each of the four faculties, and for the best sermon on a given 
text. Besides, this professor writes the Latin prefaces to the 
semiannual prospectus of the university, and announces the 
new prorector every six months by a program or short trea- 
tise on some difficult point of antiquity ; he also composes 
Latin poems on any great event in the royal family, or on any 
other extraordinary occasion. The professor of eloquence is 
the head of the philological seminary ^ founded in 1737 by 
J. W. Gesner, improved by Heyne since 1763, and now since 
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1812 conducted by the present professor of eloquence. This 
useful institution acquired some celebrity, under Heyne’s 
superintendence, from the many able teachers formed in it ; 
and it is the model on which the philological seminaries of 
other German universities have been founded. Its plan has 
now been so far extended as to require two assistant profes- 
sors (at present Dissen and Cha. Otfr. Muller), to guide the 
studies of the young philologians, \fho consist of ten ordi- 
nary members (receiving a stipend from government), and as 
many extraordinary members as the director thinks proper 
to admit after a previous examination by all the three pro- 
fessors. All the members have the same duties to perform, 
viz., to interpret difl&cult Greek and Latin authors, and to 
write and defend Latin essays under the direction of one 
of the three professors. Without institutions of this kind 
a system of education must be very deficient : the ability of 
teaching depends as much upon a thorough training as 
proficiency in any other professional study. To become a 
teacher in any gymnasium or school of Hanover, it is neces- 
sary to pass an examination, at Gottingen, before a board of 
examiners consisting of four professors of philology, history, 
mathematics, and German literature; and all the schools of 
the kingdom are superintended by a board of royal commis- 
sioners at Hanover, which appoints all the teachers. 

The department of history was first taught by Gatterer, 
Spittler, Putter, Schloezer, &c., and noW principally by 
Heeren, whose works have been translated into most of the 
continental languages, and introduced to the English public 
by the Oxford translation. They are also well known in 
North America through Mr. Bancroft, who has translated 
the Reflections on the Politics, &c., of ancient Greece, the 
Manual of Ancient History, and the System of European 
States. 

Astronomy and the higher branches of mathematics, which 
have formerly had distinguished teachers at Gottingen, are 
now taught by Gauss, to whom we owe many important so- 
lutions, and who ranks among the first mathematicians of 
Europe. 

An observatory was erected in 1751, and superintended 
by Segner, who was succeeded by Tob. Mayer (1755 — 1762), 
Lowitz, and Kaestner, The local advantages of this original 
establishment (which was a watch-tower in the southern 
town-wall) were indeed not very superior ; but all the impor- 
tant discoveries of Tob. Mayer, whose memory the British 
parliament has honoured by granting to his heirs a consi- 
derable reward for his excellent tables of the moon, were 
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made in this watch-tower. The new observatory, conducted 
by Gauss and Harding (who died a few months ago), was 
commenced in 1802, and after many interruptions, caused by 
war and the frequent changes of the government, was finished 
in 1816. This truly magnificent edifice is erected at a short 
distance from the south-east corner of the town, on an open 
spot, commanding an horizon of fifteen miles. The main build- 
ing is a rectangle, a hiyidred and twenty feet in length, forty 
in breadth, and thirty-two in height ; its roof is flat and 
covered with copper, and in the centre there is a moveable 
cupola of copper, fourteen feet high. The two wings on the 
north and south-side are designed for the residences of the 
two professors. The astronomical apparatus consists of all 
those highly improved instruments, by means of which the 
study of astronomy has made so rapid and important ad- 
vances in our age. 

The study of natural history and of the iiaturaF sciences in 
general is greatly promoted by the well- arranged academic 
museum founded in 1773. It originally consisted of a private 
collection of Professor Biittner, which was bought by the 
university and intrusted to Blumenbach’s care. In 1793 an 
edifice of large dimensions, adjoining the public library, was 
appropriated for its reception. Here it has continually been 
enriched by considerable donations of the royal family and 
patriotic scholars, but particularly by the indefatigable exer- 
tions and extensive literary correspondence of Blumenbach, 
who has, besides, a yery valuable collection of liis own, which 
he exhibits in the course of his lectures. The academical mu- 
seum consists of fourteen rooms, seven of which are appro- 
priated to the zoological department, five to mineralogy, and 
two to ethnography, or the study of the customs and modes of 
life of the various branches of the human race. The inine- 
ralogical and geological department, since 1815, has been under 
the particular superintendence of Hausmann, who has, be- 
sides, a large collection of his own. There is also a gallery 
of paintings connected with the museum. It consists princi- 
pally of a private collection (of originals by some of the best 
Dutch and German masters) presented to the university in 
1795 , and at first kept in the private house of the professor of 
the fine arts, Fiorillo (who died in 1822) ; but since 1805 it 
has been arranged in four rooms of the museum. The 
museum contains also a curious collection of models. 

Instruction in natural philosophy was first given by Holl- 
mann, then by Kaester and Lichtenberg, and lastly by John 
Tob. Mayer, the younger, whom the present professor of 
natural philosophy succeeded in 1831. Weber, like his 
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predecessor, has an extensive philosophical apparatus at his 
disposal, 'which was originally collected by Lichtenberg, and 
sold to the university in 1789. There is also a magnetic 
establishment connected with the rooms of the philosophical 
apparatus in the museum, which communicates, by means of 
a double wire extended through the air from north-west to 
south-east across the steeples of the town, with a magnetic 
edifice built near the observatory. The experiments which 
Gauss and Weber are now making may lead to very impor- 
tant results. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF SCIKNCES. 

This society, to the exertions of which Gottingen is greatly 
indebted for its fame abroad, was established by George II. 
in 1751, according to Haller’s plan. The principal object 
of this society, as '.veil as of all similar institutions, is to im- 
prove and extend the field of knowledge by independent 
research and discovery. The Transactions are published in 
Latin, and may be considered as a repository of all the original 
views in science and literature, started in Gottingen by the 
professors of the medical and philosophical faculties^ for 
di\nnity and law are excluded. The members of this society 
are appointed by the curators at Hanover, and divided into 
three classes, — that of mathematics, of the natural sciences, 
and of history and antiquities. The ordinary members are 
all resident at Gottingen, and hold their meetings every 
month, when they read their essays. The honorary or foreign 
members are appointed by the ordinary members, and con- 
firmed by the curators. The ordinary members likewise 
choose the correspondents. One prize-question is proposed 
every year, for which persons of any country may become 
candidates. The reward for the best essay is 50 ducats, or 
24/. Besides, there are two other questions annually pro- 
posed on subjects of agriculture or political economy. The 
president of the royal society is the duke of Cambridge, 
viceroy of Hanover, first in 1802, and again since 1813: 
Blumenbach has been perpetual secretary since 1814. The 
immediate supft-intendence is annually committed to one of 
the older members of the society. • 

GOTTINGEN LITERARY REVIEW. 

This journal commenced in 1739, and was first entitled 
Gottingische Zeitwigen. It continued under the superin- 
tendence of several editors, till Haller, in 1747, took the 
management of it upon himself: in 1753 it was intrusted to 
the care of the Royal Society, under which it continues to 
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the present day. Its original title was then changed into 
Gottingische Anzeigenvon gelehrten Sachen. After Haller’s 
departure in .1753, Michaelis edited this journal till 1770, 
when Heyne entered upon the duties of this office with 
uncommon zeal and great success. The title was changed, 
for the third time, in 1802, when the review began to be 
called Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. After Heyne’s death 
in 1812 it was superintended by Eichhorn, and since 1826 
by Heeren. 

Of all the periodicals now published in Germany, the 
Literary Review of Gottingen is the oldest and the only one 
which has outlived all the important political changes of the 
country. A tone of moderation, and strict adherence to truth, 
have at all times distinguished this paper from the ever-mul- 
tiplying literature of the day, and must be considered as the 
principal causes of its long duration and undiminished success 
for nearly a whole century. More than fifty other peri- 
odicals, in the course of this long period, have been published 
in Gottingen for the various branches of science and litera- 
ture as well as for general purposes ; but they have all been 
discontinued after a longer or shorter existence. The re- 
views and short notices contained in the Gelehrte Anzeigen 
embrace all the branches of human knowledge. The most 
important scientific works of foreign countries, which are but 
seldom noticed in other journals, form the principal objects of 
its attention. The works reviewed in it are generally pur- 
chased by the Royal Library, or transmitted to the Royal 
Society. It contains also the annals of the Royal Society "as 
well as of the whole University, and constitutes, consequently, 
the only medium by which the transactions and important 
events of the whole academic establishment are communi- 
cated to the public at large. Two sheets and a half in 
octavo, or forty pages of this journal, are printed and circulated 
every week. The whole forms two large volumes of about 
two thousand and eighty pages every year. 


ON PARSING. 

The exercise, on which we propose to make a few remarks, 
is so familiar to all teachers, that it may seem unnecessary to 
offer any more precise rules for practice, or any hints for im- 
provement. But we are inclined to believe that the methods 
generally adopted are not quite so perfect as they might be. 
There is no occasion here to describe them particularly ; our 
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object is not to find fanlt, but, if possible, to correct what is 
faulty. The same plan, in the main, will often, and indeed 
generally, be good or bad according to the use which is made 
of it : it appears to us, however, that the most rational plans 
in common use are not unsusceptible of improvement. The 
great objection to the usual modes of parsing a sentence is 
their cumbersome and unscientific machinery, by which much 
time is wasted, and clearness of conception rarely gained. 
The remarks which we are about to make are as applicable to 
Greek as to Latin sentences ; but, for the sake of brevity, we 
take a chapter of Caesar for illustration, — De Bell. Gall. v. 32. 

‘ At hostes, posteaquam ex nocturno fremitu vigiliisque de pro- 
fectione eorum senserunt, collocatis insidiis bipartite in silvis op- 
portuno atque occulto loco, a millibus passuum circiter duobus, Ro- 
manorum adventum exspectabant.: et, quum se major pars agminis 
in magnam convallem demisisset, ex utraque parte ejus vallis 
subito se ostenderunt, novissimosque premere et primos prohibere 
adscensu atque iniquissimo nostris loco preelium committere .coe- 
perunt.’ 

The plan of beginning with the first word, and analysing 
every word as it comes one after the other, is, we believe, the 
most common ; it does not, however, answer the end so well 
as might be wished. We shall attempt to analyse the chapter 
above-cited on another method, in the form of question and 
answer. Allowance must be made for the variety of answers, 
which might be given by the pupils, but the writer of this 
article has found, that after a very short practice, they 
seldom err. Nor is there any danger of its merging into a 
mere mechanical process, if the plan is pursued with energy. 

Hostes expectabant et ostenderunt .... qiie 

cceperuiit. What is the subject of the chapter ?’ Hostes. 
— What did they do? Expectabant. — What did they await? 
Adventum. — The arrival of whom? Romanorum. — At what 
distance ? A millibus passuinn circiter duobus. — What pre- 
cautions did they take previously ? Collocatis insidiis. — In 
one or more bodies? Bipartite. — Where? In silvis — op- 
portune atque occulto loco. — Why, upon what grounds did 
they proceed thus ? De profectione Romanorum senserunt. 
— How had they knowledge of the departure of the Romans ? 
Ex nocturno fremitu vigiliisque. — What did they do next ? 
Se ostenderunt. — All in one part ? Ex utraque parte vallis. — 
What was their inducement to make their appearance ? 
Quum se major pars agminis in magnam convallem demisis- 
set. — Did they give the Romans much time to look about 
them ? — Subito se ostenderunt— Coeperunt. They began to 
do what? Novissimos premere. — What more? Primos prohi- 
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here. — To keep them from what? Ascensu. — Any thing 
else ? Praelium committere. — In what sort of situation ? Ini- 
quissimo loco. — Disadvantageous for whom ? Nostris. 

The teacher may then proceed to show the respective de- 
pendence of every word ; and in doing this we have gene- 
rally found that the shortest and clearest way is to begin at 
the end. 

Taking, for instance:, the verbs as pegs to hang the rest on, 
we may show that ^ committere’ is tacked on to ‘ prohibere’ by 
‘atque/and ‘ prohibere’ to 'premere by et,’ and that they are all 
subordinate to ‘coeperunt,* which is tacked on to 'ostenderunt* 
by the ‘ que’ after ^ novissimos/ and ^ ostenderunt’ to ^ expecta- 
bant by et/ while ^ hostes* is the subject of the three ‘ expecta- 
bant,’‘ ostenderunt/ ‘coeperunt.’ We may then take the clauses 
singly, and show the object of committere, praelium, and the 
kind of place where they engaged Mniquissimo loco.’ Simi- 
lar passages will then be shown in which the ablative is so 
used ; and the dative 7iostris, ‘ those to whom the ground 
was unfavourable,’ will be explained by similar examples 
— and so on through the chapter. By this kind of analysis 
we have found the interest of boys easily sustained, and clear 
ideas readily acquired. The advantage of the plan may be 
shown, we conceive, as well in verse as prose (though few, it 
is to be hoped, would prefer the former for teaching the 
ground-work of the language from) : take, for example, the 
following lines in Ovid : — 

‘ Nondum caeruleas pinus contemserat undas, 

EfFusum ventis praebueratque sinum ; 

Nec vagus, ignotis repetens compendia terris 
Presserat externa navita merce ratem.* 

Let presserat be connected with prfebiierat by the c in nec, 
and praebuerat by que with contemserat : let the dependence 
of the other words then be shown from the end to the begin- 
ning, in something like the following manner : — What is the 
subject of presserat ? Navita. — How is he characterized ? 
Vagus. — What more ? Repetens compendia.— Where ? Igno- 
tis terris.' — What is the object of presserat ? Ratem. — With 
what had he not laden his ship ? Externa merce. — By what 
is this couplet connected with the preceding line ? C in nec. 
— What case is ventis ? Dative. — Depending on what word ? 
Effusum. — Effusum agrees wdth what? Sinum. — Sinum, why 
accusative ? Object of prsebuerat. — To what other verb is 
prffibuerat tacked on? Contemserat. — By what? Que. — 
Object to contemserat? Undas, — How are they cha'rac- 
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terized? Caeruleas.*— What had not yet despised the waves ? 
Pinus. — What are the principal nouns in the four, lines? 
Finns and Navita. — The three piincipal verbs? Contemserat, 
pra?buerat, and presserat. — What reason is assigned for the 
navita being vagus ? Ignotis repeteiis compendia terris. 

Again^ in the following stanza of Horace, Od. II. 10. 9. 

‘ Saspius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus ; et celsae graviore casu 
Decidunt turres : feriuntque summos 
Fulgura montes/ 

Let the three verbs be taken as the hinges of the whole ; 
and then let their subjects be shown in connexion with them. 
What is the subject of ‘feriunt?* ‘Fulgura.’ — The object? 
‘Montes.’ — The subject of ‘decidunt ?’ ‘Turres.* — The subject 
of ‘agitatur?’ ‘Pinus.’ What are the three most emphatical 
words ? ‘ Ingens/ ^ celsae,’ and ‘ summos.* What the next ? 

‘ Saepius’ and ‘ graviore.’ 

We have seldom found this mode of analysing a passage 
fail of giving correct ideas, as far as it goes. But this is not 
all : even when the relative dependence of every word in the 
chapter has been shown, and every clause has been taken to 
pieces and dissected by itself, much remains to be done before 
the analysis can be said to be complete. Nor is it enough for 
the pupil to describe the words which compose the chapter 
individually by a long catalogue of names ; it is not enough 
for him to call expectahant indicative, imperfect, plural, 
3rd person : he must, at the same time, verify his description, 
and give each sign its respective name ; and after divesting 
the root of every adscititious part, lay bare the primitive sig- 
nification as far as he can. Then, and not till then, may the 
word be said to have been parsed^ or resolved into its parts. 
He will know, if he has been properly taught, that the first d 
is the representative of a belonging to the crude-form of the 
verb (expecta),and e part of the imperfect- sign {eha). Let him 
be asked for the singular 3rd (expectabat), and he will find that 
n (in expectabant) is the plural-sign ; and let the other tenses 
be compared with it in this respect. He may then be told 
that n in English sometimes, and in German ^constantly, 
signifies plurality, though not in verbs, as in ox, ox-en ; sow, 
sow-en ( = swine) ; cow, cow-en ( = kine), &c. Let him be 
asked for the singular 2d (expectaeba-s = expectabas), and 
he will find that eba is the imperfect-sign stript of its person- 
endings, as era is the pluperfect-sign in the indicative, and 
fsse in the subjunctive mood — and that wi, s, t are person- 
endings common to these as well as many other tenses. He 
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may be shown the different ways in which the persons are dis- 
tinguished in different tenses of the active and passive verb ; 
he will find that in the active o, m, anti z, mean /, as o in solv-o 
and solv-er-o, m in solv-eba-m and solv-era-m, i in solv-i. 
Let him be asked for other verbs in a ; these he will readily 
give, ama, cura, &c., and will see that d-eba is contracted into 
aba, as o-eba into eba (doce-eba-m = doc-eba-m) ; and, if 
sufficiently advanced, he may be told that the old writers 
constantly contract the imperfect of the verbs in z, and write 
mtdiba-7n, although the full form audi-eba-m afterwards be- 
came universally used. Exspect will then be left: let him be 
told the meaning of the letter t, and let other verbs be com- 
pared, as dic-t-are, trac-t-are, &c., and then 3 after dismissing 
the preposition ex, he will find that the root is spec, which 
occurs in the verbs, in-spic-ere, dc-spic-ere, &c. If he knows 
Greek, he may be told that the Greek (in (jiteTr-r-o-fxxi) 
and (Txow (^aico7t‘5-co) are the same word. The whole may 
now be succinctly exhibited in something like the following 
form ; — 

Preposlt. Root. Freq. sign. Crude*forni. Imperf. sign. Plur. sign. 3d per. end. 

ex -spec -t -a -eba -n -t 

^ Excogitabant ’ may be dissected in the same way. Let the 
plural-sign n be dismissed, and we have the singular 3rd 
excogilabat ; let the 3rd person-sign be exchanged for that 
of the second person, and we have excogitaba-s ; let the im- 
perfect-sign eha be dismissed (excogitaebas = excogitabas), 
and we have the crude-form excogita ; let the imperative sign 
c (solv-e) be added, and we have excogitde (= excogita). 
Let other verbs in a be compared, and let others in it, imply- 
ing repetition, be shown, queer -it- are, fit g -it -are, &c.,and 
after dismissing the two prepositions we shall have nothing 
left but 'g, the root, appearing under these forms dg in ay- 
ere^ eg in eg-i, ig in ex-ig-ere, ac in ac-t-us. The whole word 
may then be thrown into the same sort of framework as 
the other. 

Prep. Prep. Root. Freq. sign. Crude form. Imperf. sign. Plur. sign. 3rd Per. sign. 

ex -CO -g -it -a -eba -n -t 

If suffitiently advanced the pupil may be shown some 
curious phenomena of the root ag ; how, for example, the g 
only remains in co-g-it-are, while in ex-a-men there is nothing 
left but d, lengthened because of the omission of g ; which 
latter instance may be compared with su-men (= sug-men, 
sug-ere, succ-us), lu-men (luc-men, luc-ere, luc-s, &c.) And 
proceeding a little farther he may be told how ex-a- men comes 
to signify both ^ a swarm of bees ’ and ^ the tongue of a ba- 
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lance/ and that ^ examination ^ has the same root. ‘ That 
which is driven out’ may be a good description of many 
things — of the tongue or needle of a balance driven out by the 
weighty or of a swarm of bees, as ag-nien is a swarm of sol- 
diers, an army on march. But these little points which are 
extraneous to the immediate lesson must of course be left to 
the discretioti of the teacher. 

One of the verbs in the lines of Ovid above-cited is ^ prae- 
buerat.’ Let the final t be removed, and any other person- 
ending be affixed:, when it will be seen that prcebuera is the 
crude form (the raw form, not dressed into any person) of the 
pluperfect indicative. By comparing the perfect the pupil will 
see that era is the perfect sign, since he has already got 
the u in the perfect, prcjeb-u ' : other examples of verbs, whose 
perfect is distinguished by will then be compared with it. 
After dismissing the preposition all that is left will be the 
letter ’A. The teacher will then compare de-b-u-era-t with 
prce-b-u-era-ty and show that they are both compounds of 
babe (habere), contracted forms of prcehibe' and dehibe' as 
de-em-o = demo, co-em-o coino (both being used, though 
in different senses) pro-em-o = promo, &c. The different 
letters of the word may then be packed up and labelled 
as before : — 

Preposition. Hoot. Perf. sign. Pluperf. sign. 3d per. sign. 

prae -’b -u -era -t 

Indeed our own language furnishes us with a good model in 
this point. We do not give a pupil to understand, that 
somehow or other ‘ I was dining’ is the imperfect of the verb 
^ dine that the different syllables in the words make up this 
tense among them : he would be shown, that ^ he was 
dining,’ is as good English as ^ 1 was dining,’ and, by com- 
paring other phrases, he would see that this verb ‘ dine’ was 
made imperfect by the ing. We contend that the same should 
be done in Latin and Greek: it is not enough to know, or rather 
to take on credit, the bare fact, that dicebam is the indicative, 
imperfect, first person, singular of dico ; it would be just as 
reasonable to invert the order, and to say, that dico is the in- 
dicative present first person singular of dicebam. Die means 
‘ say,’ m means ‘ and eba means ^ was or were~*^ing.’ Thus 
then we may compare them closely : — 

die -eba -ni I- was -say - ing 

say was-ing I m-eba* die * 

Nouns and adjectives may all be treated in a similar manner. 
Take profectione. Let other cases, &c., of the word be com- 
pared, and it will be found that the crude-form is profection^ 
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and e the case-sign : let other nouns in ion be compared, 
Ieg4d7iy reg-ion^ &c., (appearing in the nominative without the 
crude w, leg-io, reg-io), and then other nouns in ion formed on 
participles, as diet-ion, act-ion, formed on the participles 
dic-t\ and ac-t" : it will then be seen that fee is the root of 
profectione, or rather /-c, appearing under these forms, /ac in 
fac-ere, fee in feed, and con-fecd-us, Jic in con-Jic-ere, &c. 

Prepos. Root. F.’irticip. sign. Crude-form. Case-sign. 

pro -fee -t -ion -e 

It should then be explained how the sense of departure 
arises from making; and it should be compared with English 
phrases of similar import. And here perhaps we shall be 
pardoned, if we offer a suggestion on the kind of English, by 
which it is desirable to render Latin words in the instruction 
of boys. It is not uncommon, we believe, to encourage the 
plan of translating by words as near as possible to the Latin ; 
indeed, some seem to consider it a merit to repeat the same 
word with an English^ ending. We are aware that it is 
not possible to translate every word in true Saxon-English, 
but, wherever it is possible, it should always be done, and 
wherever it is not possible, the Latin-English word should be 
explained as much as the Latin itself. For example, profectio 
is translated dejmrture ; but ^ (teparture’ needs to be analysed 
as much as prr^ctio ; it is only putting the difficulty one step 
farther off, to substitute one hard word for another ; and the 
difficulty is not at all the Icss^ because the pupil is uncon- 
scious of it, but rather the greater. We speak of ^ making 
for the harbour,’ ^ making for the city,’ &c. ; projicere, then, 
is ^ to make for some other place,’ ‘ to make progress,’ ‘ to get 
on;’ and pro-Jicdsc-o (which is used by Plautus, though the 
deponent form afterwards supplanted it) is ‘ to begin to 
make progress or make for some other place.’ Again we 
speak of certain occurrences ‘ making for a man’s interest,’ 
^ conducing or contributing to his advancement;’ so Cicero, 
‘ nulla res tantum ad dicendum proficit, quantum scriptio’ — 

nothing makes for speaking so much as writing.” We do 
not say that this kind of translating will always be the most 
elegant thatj could be adopted, but it will generally give clear- 
ness of thought — the teacher can give a smoother phrase 
afterwards. When the meaning of tlie word has been thus 
explained, there will be no difficulty in seeing how pro- 
feetio comes to mean ^ departure.’ Confectus vulnerihus is 
a common phrase in Caesar ; but * exhausted with wounds’ 
can hardly be called a translation of it — ‘ done up with 
wounds,’ if not a more elegant, is at least a more simple 
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phrase. ^Exhausted* is a word of complex meaning, and it 
needs to be explained as much as confectiis, perhaps more. 
Privatas injurias is not well translated by ^ private injuries •y 
the word ‘wrongs’ would be more like English. Again, 
indiicti is translated ‘ induced we think that ‘ led on’ would 
convey to any English boy a much clearer idea, and would 
better deserve the name of translation ; addncti might almost 
as well be rendered ‘adduced/ as indiicti ‘induced.’ If 
‘ Nameius et Verudoctius principem locum obtinebant’ were 
rendered ‘Nam. and Verud. obtained the principal place,’ the 
sentence would still remain to be translated : in this case, in- 
deed, the meaning also is affected by the use of the word 
obtained; obtinebant does not mean ‘obtained,’ but ‘held,’ 
or ‘ had.’ ■ These words, indiicti and obtinebant are meta- 
phors — they are applied not to tangible or sensible but to 
abstract objects. To us the words ‘induced,’ and ‘obtained/ 
convey no simple idea, as inducti and obtinebant would to a 
\ Roman. If we say that ‘ a man was induced to any particular 
/ step by a train of circumstances,’ we have no simple, unmixed 
idea presented to us : but if we say that ‘ he was led on by a 
train of circumstances,’ or ‘drawn on by a train of circum- 
stances,’ a picture is given to the mind, without complexity 
or confusion. Caesar has the phrase ‘omnium reruni inopia 
inducti,’ (i.‘27-) and Livy has the phrase ^rerr|p serie tractus 
ad id helium,’ (xxi. 5.) It is of the greates*^miportance ifi 
translating, not merely to preserve, but to transfer the meta- 
phor in the original ; and to be careful not to substitute one 
metaphor for another, when it can be helped. For example, 
‘^si taciturnitas obstaret meritis invida Romuli,’ (Hor. Od, iv. 
8.24.) should be translated ‘ if envious silence had stood in 
the way of,’ &c. ; if we were to say, ‘ had opposed,’ or ‘ had 
obstructed,’ besides not conveying a simple idea, we should 
introduce another metaphor. Again, ^ Cicerpnem suis consiliis 
multum officere,’ (Sail. Catil. c. 27.) may be translated 
with the same observance of metaphor, ‘ that Cicero made 
greatly against his schemes.^ We must preserve the lights 
and shades of the author, we must not alter or disguise 
his thoughts ; in seeking to embellish, we shall be likely to 
disfigure, sure to misrepresent. In the translations of poetry, 
above all, it is essential to keep not only the words, but the 
tone of the author. Probably a few instances of Greek phrases 
will throw some light on the matter. Why should not eJ 
7rpri(7(7ovroc (Herod, i. 24.) be really translated ‘doing well?’ 
Why should we be told that /txeXatva (Herod, ii. 76.) 

means very black ? ’ It is ‘frightfully’ or ‘terribly black;’ 
we have the same transition of thought in our own language. 
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Why should frp^ytxat ov^ly eTroniffaro (Herod, vi, 63.) be ren- 
dered ‘ he thought little of/ &c. ? it is ^ he made nothing of. 
Generally, in fact, we mity find the same or some similar 
phrase in English. Of KXe^ronxevor (Herod, vii. 49.), ^steal- 
ing on’ is the literal meaning, and the transition of thought 
is the same in English and Greek. If we had not already 
digressed too much, pertinent illustrations might be drawn 
from the German language. ’Evvotoc aiyrw epoTr/'Trrgt (Xen. A nab. 
iii. 1, 13.) is an idiomatic Greek phrase ; it is also genuine 
German, the word ejuiTrtWet being really translated, and not 
merely disguised in a German dress — Es fiel mir ein, ‘ it 
occurred to me,’ corresponds exactly to ewota hsTri^Trri fxoi. But 
it would require many pages to go fully into this subject. 

When sentences are thus really Englished on the plan 
wliich we liave recommended, every word conveys an idea, 
clear and distinct, not obscured by a cloud of derivative and 
conventional associations. But the mode of translation com- 
monly prevalent is, in our opinion, little better than the 
version of that passage, ^ much learning hath made tliee mad / 
— ‘ thy profound erudition hatfi disordered thine intellect.’ 
Surely the learned author of this translation was not aware 
that almost every word in the sentence required many sen- 
tences to explain it. So far, however, from objecting to the 
practice of snowing what English words are derived from the 
Latin, we think It ought never to be neglected. If Caesar, for 
example, be the book read, it is a good plan to take the words 
as they come in the chapter, and ask the pupils successively 
for one or more English words, containing the same root, ht 
the same time explaining the meaning of the modifying 
syllables which may be attached to it. For instance, if the 
verb aiig-ere should occur, after analysing the word and find- 
ing that the root is au^, they may be asked for the participle 
(auc-t’) and then required to form a noun in ion upon it, 
(auc-t-ion, nom. auc-t-io ;) they may then be shown how the 
English ‘ auction ’ acquires its ordinary sense. We give this 
simply as an illustration of our meaning : most words may be 
treated in the same way. By the various means of analysis, 
which we have described, indolence of mind is greatly coun- 
teracted ; •the curiosity of the pupil is kept alive, and he is 
ever on the alert to find some new phenomenon ; he becomes 
a discoverer, and therefore becomes confident : he has a power 
given him, which will enable him to make farther acqui- 
sitions, and courage, which will urge him to put forth that 
power on any subject that presents itself. A habit of accuracy 
and minute criticism is produced, which will conduct to useful 
ends. In language he looks for resemblances and analogies ; 
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he seeks for relationships and connexions, families and races ; 
he strives, because he cannot help striving, to sort, to arrange, 
and to classify : every fact he meets with he endeavours to 
reduce to some previously ascertained principle, or examines 
and compares with other facts in order to discover the law 
which pervades them. If he should find results for which he 
is unable to account, he will not straightway consider them as 
irregular or anomalous ; he will hunt only the more eagerly 
for others to illustrate them. He will never yield to the be- 
lief, that any thing in language is arbitrary or accidental, 
causeless or capricious. He will l^e no believer in chance. 
He will look for principle and system in all the changes 
which he observes, and will not be satisfied with a dis- 
orderly learning or knowledge in the lump. He will not be 
content with being told that in the perfect of jungo ^ go lit 
xi,’ and that in the perfect of scindo, ‘ do fit di.’ He will 
want to know why go should become and he will not be 
much the wiser, if told that ‘go gaudet in xi he will want 
to know the reason of this attachment ; that is to say, he 
will require similar examples of the transformation, and 
will seek to ascertain the principle of it. It may pos- 
sibly be said that no boy will be foolish enough to think that 
g in jungo is connected with the o instead of the ju^ or that 
X in junxi is connected with the person-ending i. The 
majority, we conceive, would never think about it, but those 
who did think, would very naturally be led into the error we 
have adverted to. No one accustomed to the practical part of 
education can be blind to the value of the strictest veracity 
and accuracy in teaching, preserving not only the fact, but 
the colour of the fact, unchanged. There is never an error, 
we believe, however small and trifling, without its appropriate 
train of misconceptions and confusion. Error in theory will 
inevitably work injurious effects in practice, not the less 
certain because concealed. Minute faithfulness in the repre- 
sentation of facts is essential to the spirit of a sound, philology. 
For example, why should a boy be told that the perfect of 
fero is tuli 9 What conclusion is to be drawn from this ? Is 
he to believe that it is or is not the perfect, or is he to see by 
his own common sense that tuli cannot be the perfect of fero, 
but must be the perfect of some other verb w^hich has been 
robbed of it?^ If so, why was he told what he himself, yet 
* Bopp (Vergleichende Grammatik, p. 98.) suggests that the perfects scYdi 
and ffdi are the remains of reduplicated perfects, sci-cid-i (in spo-pond-i 
and ste-t-i the s is omitted for euphony, = spo-spond-i, ste-st-i ; sci-cid-i is the 
full form, used by Ennius, Quum saxum sciciderit ” in Priscian, Lib. x.) and 
ii-fid-i. Tiili may be added to them, as the perfect of toll-o and the remains 
of te-tu-li, which is used by Plautus, Amph. ii. 2, 93, and by Terence and Lucre- 
tius, and is also found in the compound re-t (e)-tul-i =rettuli. 
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raw in the study, is to see to be false ? Why are we told by 
Zumpt * that ‘ suffero has no perfect, because sustiili belongs 
to tollo ? ’ Is a boy to see that this also is absurd ? or is he 
to learn and believe it? It is true that, if he had been well 
taught, he would say, ^ the argument of Zumpt is altogether 
foreign from the subject ; sustuli may belong to tollo, but 
this is no reason why suffero should have no perfect : although 
amo has amavi, it does not follow that rego has not rexi. 
But is it not far more likely, if a boy had been taught all 
along on this blind and unreasoning method, that the 
healthy tone of his mind, not having been cultivated, would 
have become dulled and blunted to the perception of in- 
consistency } Incongruities in language would have become 
familiar to his mind, and he would never look into the phe- 
nomena of words with the expectation of finding any regu- 
larity or system, or of detecting any common principle. Nor 
is it sufficient to explain such statements afterwards ; to give 
them at first for the sake of brevity, with the intention of 
correcting the impression at a future time ; misconception 
must arise ; unless clear ideas be given, confused ones will 
grow up. The mind does not mechanically sift the philo- 
sophical from the absurd, the correct from the incorrect, the 
true from the false. When a pupil is told that in the perfect 
tense of different verbs, no fit viy and so fit viy and scojit vi^ 
and VO fit vi, and veo fit vi ; he is probably amazed at vi’s 
pliant and elastic nature, appearing, as it does, to fit all 
cases equally well ; but he- can have no notion of any 
order, or principle, or classification, and it is not without 
reason that the tyro imagines the Latin grammar to be an 
elaborate device for puzzling and plaguing boys. We con- 
tend that it is of the utmost importance that, as far as the 
pupil goes, he should have clear ideas ; we do not say that all 
boys, without regard to natural power or previous instruction, 
can be screwed up to one uniform standard of attainment, but 
that the plafe should be such as to give a clear idea of what- 
ever is learnt. We need hardly remark on the absurdity of 
setting boys to learn by heart what they do not understand, to 
commit to memory words of whose meaning they are ignorant. 
This and ail other kinds of rote-learning must be bad. For 
example, it has been maintained that the only way of teaching 
the Latin verbs is by a sort of mechanical process, getting 
the boys into a way ’of saying them over one after another, 
judging by the sound more than the sense, thus : dico, dixi, 
dicere, dictus ; duco, duxi, ducere, ductus. The absurdity 
of such a method is obvious. A boy might be acquainted 

* See Kenrick's translation, p. 159, second edition. 
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with every verb in the language in this fashion, and yet not 
be able to analyse a single verb correctly. 

Whatever plans are good, those which dispense with the 
exercise of thought must be bad. What is got without labour, 
is lost without regret. Mechanical learning must be inju- 
rious ; and yet mechanical learning is often attended with la- 
bour. But this is not the kind of labour that we would ad- 
vocate, which oppresses, not exercises the mind ; to be 
salutary, the labour must be of a reasonable kind ; it must not 
consist in the committing to memory of irregular rules and 
arbitrary exceptions ; it must not consist in learning the ‘ go 
fit xi’s,’ or the ‘ furo fit insanivi’s' of Lily's or the Eton 
grammar; it must not demand the accurate recollection of 
doggrel lines, as little connected as the articles in an auction- 
eer’s catalogue. The natural effect of such instruction (if it 
deserve the name at all) is to dishearten the pupil ; he is dis- 
mayed at the planless patchwork which lies before him, and 
is disgusted at the disorder which pervades the language. 
He conceives that the fault is in the workmen, and not in 
the materials. When the ancient languages are tauglit in 
this manner, the time spent in their acquirement must be con- 
sidered as wasted. No one, possessing the slightest know- 
ledge of the matter, will deny that the benefit derived from 
the acquisition of them, greatly and even mainly depends on 
the manner in which they are acquired ; and it must conse- 
quently be allowed, that the years spent in learning on the 
plans we have objected to, are worse than thrown away. 
The mind receives a distaste for knowledge generally, which 
will not easily be got rid of. Labour which is beneficial, on 
:the contrary, will encourage and not dishearten, strengthen 
and not impair the file u4 ties ; it will be directed to discovery, 
arrangement, and classification, and will only be satisfied with 
the attainment of general principles. 


EDUCATION IN KENT. 

Benenden. 

Edward Gybbon, Esq., of Benenden, gave lands, estimated 
at eighty acres, for the foundation of a grammar-school, and 
the maintenance of a master in this parish, in 1677* John 
Gybbon, Esq., in 1707^ gave by will an Exchequer annuity of 
14/., out of the excise of beer, &c., which expired in 1791, for 
augmentation of the salary of the master, provided he were 
neither vicar, curate, nor reader here ; if he should be so, 
the bequest was to be applied to other purposes. Edmund 
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Gybbon, Esq., gave a house and land, called Sarnden^ in this 
parish, estimated at seventy-three acres, for the maintenance 
of an usher to the school. The feoffees, by the sale of 
timber, purchased a house and sixteen acres more. Reading 
and writing only are now taught in this school. 

Biddenden. 

William, or John Mayne, Esq., of this parish, by a deed 
of feoffment in 1522, founded in it a free grammar-school, 
and endowed it with a school-house, garden, and certain 
payments out of lands in Biddenden, Tenterden, and Be- 
thersden, of the present yearly amount of 25/. or thereabouts. 
The management of the school, and the appointment of the 
master, were vested in trustees, the visitorship being in the 
i^rchbishop of Canterbury. The master was directed to be 
a Master of Arts of one of the universities : but, from the 
inadequacy of the funds, and the condition of the population, 
that direction is now necessarily dispensed with, and instruc- 
tion in reading and writing only is given. 

Cranbrook. 

Simon Lynch, of this parish, founded by deed, in 1574, a 
grammar-school to be open to the sons of all the inhabitants ; 
assigning for its maintenance and support a house and laiul 
in Cranbrook, and a farm in Horsemonden. Queen Eliza- 
beth at the same time granted a charter of incorporation, by 
which the management of it was placed in thirteen trustees, 
resident-freeholders in the parish, the vicar being always one. 
The produce of the endowment is at present such as to allow 
the master an annual salary of 100/. He has, besides, an 
excellent house, capable of accommodating a considerable 
number of boarders. ^ The extra charge for boys on the 
foundation is 15^. per quarter, classical books being pro- 
vided by the trustees. The charge for boarders for instruc- 
tion in the usual branches of education is fifty guineas per 
annum. There is at this time but one boy on the founda- 
tion ; a circumstance somewhat surprising, considering the 
populousness of the town, the character of the master, and 
his known anxiety to fulfil the terms of the endowment. 

The Rev! D. W. Davies, M.A., is the master. 

* Deptford. 

Dr. Robert Bretton, in 1670, gave by will 200Z,, part of a 
larger sum secured on a mortgage of the lands of Richard 
Maddox, the interest to be paid in the public school for 
teaching twelve poor children grammar and writing, (to be 
laid out in the purchase of lands, the rents to be paid for a 
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salary to the masters) ; and if any of his four children died 
under age, he gave 200/. more out of the said larger sum for 
teaching twelve other poor children, the same to be laid out 
in the purchase of lands or houses ; and if a second of his 
four children died in like manner, he appointed 100/. more of 
the said portion to be paid to the churchwardens, to be laid 
out in the purchase of rents for the schoolmaster, for teaching 
six other poor children. Only 400/. were received on ac- 
count of these bequests \ and that sum was vested in South 
Sea Annuities for the purposes of the will. We are unable 
to state any further particulars about this charity. 

Goudhurst. 

John Horsemonden, of this parish, by will, in 1670, charged 
his real estate in Tenterden with the payment for ever of 351. 
per annum for the endowment of a school, for the teaching 
of grammar, and of the Latin language. He likewise gave a 
liouse for the residence of the master, which however is 
insufficient for that pui’pose ; the rent of it, which is about 
10?., is received by him together with the above named 
salary. He is bound to instruct any children of this parish, 
provided the number do not exceed twenty ; each boy now 
pays 3/. per annum for such other instruction as the founder’s 
will does not require. The specified number is not often com- 
plete. Twelve inhabitants of Goudhurst, of whom the vicar 
is one, are the trustees, and the management of the school is 
entirely vested in them. 

. Geoffrey Bateman, B. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, is 
the master. 

Hawkhurst. 

Sir Thomas Dunk, by will, in 1718, gave the sum of 
2000/. to be expended in the erection%nd endowment of a 
free grammar-school and six almshouses at liighgate, in 
Hawkhurst ; the alms-houses being appointed for the recep- 
tion of six decayed housekeepers, three men, and three 
women; the master of the school to have a stipend of 16/. 
per annum, and the almspeople 6/. each. The school and 
almshouses were accordingly erected, and endowed by 
William Richards, Esq., his executor (the surpliw, after the 
completion of the buildings, being applied to the purchase of 
lands), who, for the better perfecting of the buildings and 
endowments, added to the original sum 600/. of his own 
money ; and further by his will, ordered that a sum, not 
exceeding 250/., should be laid out in the purchase of lands, 
the income of which should be employed to augment the 
stipend and pensions of the master and almspeople. In 
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pursuance of this bequest, George Dunk, Earl of Halifax, 
who married Anne, daughter and heiress of the said William 
Richards, in 1753, in consideration of the said 250/., and of 
70 /. raised from the sale of timber growing on the estate pre- 
viously settled upon this charity, conveyed to the trustees of 
it, and their successors for ever, being the minister of Hawk- 
hurst, and ten others, a messuage and land in this parish 
and in Sandhurst, of the then yearly value of IJ/-, by which 
means the stipend of the schoolmaster was increased to 20/. 
per annum, and the pensions of the almspeople to TL The 
present revenue is about 130/. ; and the terms of the foun- 
dation are complied with. The number of boys, however, 
who require classical instruction in this parish is small. 

Leyborne. 

The Reverend Edward Hclme, vicar of the adjoining 
parish of Birling, conveyed to trustees, iu 177 ^, a piece 
of land ill this parish, with the dwelling-house, school- 
room, and other buildings, erected upon it ; and transferred 
1000/. four per cent. Consols, Bank Annuities, to them for 
the endowment of a school for ten boys and as many girls, 
of the parishes of Leyborne and Ryarsh, and five from tlie 
parishes of West and East Mailing, to be recommended by 
the churchwardens of the respective parishes, and approved 
by the trustees ; the children to be instructed by the master 
of the school in reading, writing, and accounts (the boys also 
in Latin) and other useful learning and religious duties, 
according to the principles of the Church of England, until 
they should attain the age of fourteen years. Mr. John 
Price was by the deed appointed to the mastership, with an 
allowance of 30/. per annum at the least; but, if the revenue 
would admit, it was be increased to a larger sum ; and, in 
case the scholars should be reduced to the number of fifteen, 
the master was to be dismissed, unless it should appear to 
the satisfaction of the trustees that such deficiency was not 
occasioned by his neglect or misbehaviour. 

As often as one or more of the trustees should die, the 
survivors, at their next general meeting, were to appoint in 
his or their room. The trustees were directed to meet in 
Birling church on the 1st day of July in every year, to ex- 
amine into the state of the school, and to make such rules and 
orders for the government of it as they should think proper. 

Lewisham. 

The Rev. Abraham Colfe, vicar of Lewisham, who died 
in 1657> by his will, dated 7th September, 1656, devised 
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certain estates to the Leathersellers’ Company, in trust for 
various charitable uses, and, aniQng others, for the fouiula- 
tion of grammar-school within this |)arish, with exhibitions 
for the maintenance of some of the scholars at the universi- 
ties ; the oversight and government being vested in^ the said 
Company. This bequest was confirmed by Act of PaiTiament 
in the sixteenth year of King Charles II, By direc- 
tion of the will, a salary of thirty pouinds was to be paid 
yearly to a learned scholar and exact grammarian, who is 
sound in the true religion, for teaching freely thirty-one 
youths, or malo^hildren of the laity (besides the children of 
the ministers incumbent,) chosen out of allthe parishes of the 
Hundred of Blackheath.*' Th^se thii‘ty-ohe free scholars arer 
to be taken from different parishes, in a proportion ordered 
by the will \ and if any of the proper pastors and ministers . 
incumbent of the several parishes of the Hundred of Black- 
heath, and also of Chiselhurst, hhve any sons, etery one of 
them shall have power to send one son, yet but one only at 
once out of one house, to the gramin^j-school, to be taught 
freely.’* The master, previously to^election, is to undergo 
an examination before the trustees, by the i^ead masters of 
Westminster and Merchant Tailors’ School, the deputies of 
the president and assistants of Sion College, and the clergy 
of the Hundred of Blackneath, and must be found to be li- 
very able and sufficient scholar to teach the Latin and Greelf 
tongues, both in prose and verse, and also able to teach the- 
Hebrew ; and so to make every way fitting scholars to be sent 
to the Universities of Cfitford oji Caqibridge.” The present 
number of foundation scholars In this school is eighteen. 
The master is the Rev. J. Prenderga^ whp takes boarders 
at 50 and 40 guinea^ per annum, according to age*. We are 
informed on good authority that, under the present master, 
no difference is^ made in the instruction or treatment be- 
tween the foundation scholars and those who board witlr 
the master. There is a library attached to this schpol, which 
contains some valuable books. The master has also a house 
and garden, with nearly an acre of ground. By the terms of 
the foundation there is to* be, besides the master, an usher 
with 20/. a-year. ’ • 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Seven exhibitions of ten pounds per aqnum each^for seveii ' 
years were founded, under the same erldowib^nt, for seven 
scholars, who should be judged fit, after a strict examination 

* See a small pamphlet entitled " Plan and Terms of the jOrammar-school, 
Lewisham Hill.” Aid also Parliamentary « Ueports from Committees : Edu- 
cation of the Lower Orders, Five Reports,” li&18, 

JULV — OcTOBBR, 1835 . S 
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in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, by one of the 
dhief schoolmasters in London, and the ministers of Lewis- 
ham, Greenwich, Deptford, Lee, and Chiselhurst, to be 
sent to either of the Universities of Oxford, or Cambridge. 
These exhibitioners to be children of persons not reputed to 
be worth above five hundred pounds ; and natives of Lewis- 
^ham to be preferred. It is also provided, that if, at any 
time, a scholar fit for the university should not be found 
in this school, an exhibitioner should be chosen, next from 
amongst the childrer^ of persons belonging to the Company of 
Leathersellers ; then trom the King’s School, at Canterbury ; 
and, lastly, from Christ’s Hospital, in London. From an 
alleged insufficiency of the funds arising from the estates 
bequeathed by Mr. Colfe, these exhibitions have not, for 
many years past, been appointed to. It has, however, it must 
be remarked, been matter of complaint that considering the 
increase in value of property in the neighbourhood of London, 
where the estates are situated, that any such insufficiency 
should be alleged. The founder evidently conceived that they 
were ample for all the purposes for which he devised them*. 

Maidstone. 

The foundation and original endowment of this school 
arc unknown. The first notice we have of it is in a return 
made by Archbishop Parker, in the fourth year of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in obedience to her Majesty’s command, 
of the several schools and hospitals in his diocese of Canter- 
bury. He certifies, that there was a school erected at Maid- 
stone, by the charge of the mayor and commonalty of the 
town, who had purchased of the late king, Edward the Sixth, 
certain lands for that purpose, the revenue then amounting 
to 9/. 6.9. 8(/. per annum. Hereupon -a charter was granted 
by the queen, empowering the corporation to make whole- 
some orders and statutes for the government of the master 
and scholars ; what these were doefj not now appear. 
William Lamb, formerly gentleman of the chapel to King 
Henry the Eighth, among other charities, gave 10/. per 
annum to this school. John Davy, M.D., of Maidstone, in 
1649, gave, by his will, sixteen acres of land in the parish of 
Newchurch, in this county, then let at 18/. pdr annum, for the 
further maintenance of it. The whole income, now amount- 

♦ According to the Report of 1818, the whole income of this charity from the 
estates, which are' at Kdmonton, Lewisham, and Barnet, was 343/. 8s. Bel. 
for the year 1817. This was laid out for the various objects of Colfe’s charity, 
including the grammar school, almshouses, gifts to the poor. It appears on 
an average of nine yeai^s (1808—1817), that the expenditure, owing to repairs, 
&c., exceeded the mcoide; and it was stated in evidence before the Committee 
(1815), thftt the estate was then indebted about £^Q0 to the Company. 
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ing to 43/., is paid to the master, who resides in the school- 
house. The present master is the Rev. T. Harrison, M. A. 

Any children of freemen of Maidstone are received into t]be 
school for classical instruction, gratis 5 for other instruction 
they are charged four guineas each per annum. There are 
at present seven boys on the foundation. There are 
ten day boys not on the foundation, who p^y for their in- 
struction ten guineas per annum each ; and sixteen boarders 
who pay forty guineas. The establishment of a proprietary 
school at Maidstone has been a serious injury to this school. 
It is, however, well conducted, and deserves more support 
than it receives. Provision is made for instruction in every 
branch of education, and competent assistants are maintained. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Robert Gunsley, rector of Titsey, in Surrey, by his will, in 
1618, gave the rectory and parsonage of Flamsted, in the 
county of Hertford, to the master and fellows of University 
College, Oxford, to the intent that they should make choice 
of four scholars, who should be chosen by the master and fel- 
lows, one half from the grammar-school of Rochester, and 
the other half from that of Maidstone, being such only as 
should be born in the county of Kent, and none other, except 
of his own kindred ; and that, as often as the exhibitions 
should become vacant, they should be filled up by the said 
master and fellows, within three months ) and that the 
charges of the master and such fellows as should be sent and 
employed in the election should be borne and deducted out 
of ihe allowance appointed to the scholar or scholars, who 
should be elected in the interim of the three months ; all 
which scholars, as they or any of them should attain to their 
rooms or places, should be maintained by the master and fel- 
lows at some grammar-school, until they were fit to go to 
University College, and then be placed there by them, with 
fit and convenient chambers, and that they should allow to 
each of the four scholars, yearly, 15/. ; those of his name and 
kindred to be preferred ; and that the master and fellows 
should pay to the curate or curates of Flamsted the yearly 
sum of 60/. as his or their salary, the election of whom 
should be from time time by the master and fellows ; provided, 
nevertheless, that whenever the curate’s place should be voidj 
one of his own scholars should have the option of it before 
any other. In consequence of this benefaction, four scholars 
were allowed chambers and 15/. per annum each at University 
College. Several so chosen, nearly one-half, appear to have 
been of the name or kindred of Mr. Gunsley. Since the 
year 1796, no scholar has been elected from this school 
♦ The college, we presume, now has the exhibitions. 
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Rochester. 

After the dissolution of the Priory of Rochester, King 
Henry VIII., by his Charter, under his privy seal, founded 
the cathedral establishment there, as it at present exists, and 
.attached to it a grammar-school for the instruction of twenty 
fcoys. This school was once in considerable repute, especially 
under the late head Master, John Griffiths, D.D., when it main- 
tained a high character, and , sent forth many good scholars. 
Besides the twenty foundation boys, there were usually from 
seventy to ninety boarders. Dr. Griffiths was a man eminently 
qualified to uphold the school in public estimation, by his de- 
voted attention to his duties, and his sound learning. The 
establishment of a proprietary school in the neighbour- 
hood has undoubtedly had a material influence in reducing 
this school to its present low condition. The number of 
foundi^ion boys, or king’s scholars, is now only ten ; and there 
are only two or three boarders. The former are gratuitously 
instructed in Latin and Greek ; and pay five guineas pe# an- 
num for writing, arithmetic, &c. They have each a stipend 
of U. from the dean and chapter. There is a school-house, 
in which the master resides ; but it is very insufficient for the 
purpose. The salary of the head-master is GIJL per annum, 
paid by the dean and chapter, in whose nomination the office 
is, and who have the entire control of the school. The master 
is besides entitled to the choice of a living in turn with the 
minor canons, from the patronage of the church. The salary 
of the under-master, or ush^r, is 20/. per annum, paid by the 
same bo^dyj but the place, it need hardly be remarked, is a 
sinecure. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

By the statutes of the school, yearly exhibitions of 5/. 
were directed to be paid to four scholars, two at each 
university. These scholars were to be upwards of fifteen and 
under twenty years of age, to be chosen from this school in 
preference; and, if none were here, then from any other; the 
exhibition of 6/. to continue till they commenced Bachelor, 
which was to take place within the space of four years; after 
which they were to enjoy the same for three years ; when 
commencing Master of Arts, they were to be allowed 6/. per 
annum ; and after that 6/. 13^. Ad. ; the college to be at the 
option of the dean, or vice-dean, and chapter, who nominate 
the scholars. These exhibitions are rarely claimed. 

The Rev. Robert Gunsley, rector of Titsey in the county 
of Surrey, by his vyill in 1618 gave to the master and fellows 
of University College, Oxford, 60/. per annum, for the main- 
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tenance of four scholars, to be chosen by them from the 
free-school of Maidstone and from this grammar-school, such 
as are natives of the county of Kent only, of Mdiom those of 
his name and kindred are to have the preference. The annual 
value of these is now 20/. 

ScjTTON Valence, otherwise Town Sutton. 

William Lamb, who has been mentioned as a benefactor to 
the grammar-school of Maidstone, out of his great love of 
learning, and of the place where he was born, obtained, by 
letters-patent from Queen Elizabeth, in 1578, licence for the 
erection and endowment of a grammar-school in this parish, 
to be called ‘‘ The Free Grammar-school of William Lamb,’’ 
for the education of boys and youths in grammar for all time 
to come ; and that after his decease, the master and wardens 
of the Clothworkers’ Company, to which he belonged, should 
be and be called the governors of the possessions, revenues, 
and goods of the grammai*-school of Sutton Valence,” by 
which name the Queen incorporated them, and gave them 
power to purchase and hold lands for the use of the school ; 
authorizing them also to appoint the master, and to make 
statutes and ordinances in writing, touching the government 
of the master and scholars, and the management and dispo- 
sition of the revenues and goods. 

Mr. George Maplesden, in 1713, left by will 5/. per annum, 
for an English usher, to be appointed by the master. The 
income of the school, which is under the entire control of the 
efothworkers’ Company, amounts to about 100/. per annum. 
There is likewise a good house for the residence of the mas- 
ter. The mastership is now vacant. The number of boys on 
tlie foundation has generally averaged forty ; these boys pay 
only for their books. They receive instruction in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and Latin if they require it ; but for 
a long time Latin has not been required. The school is open 
on these terms to all the neighbouring parishes. The late 
master had twenty boarders, for general education, at 30/. per 
annum. 


EXHIBITIONS. • 

The Rev. Francis Robbins, B.D., senior fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, by will, dated July 7, 1721, gave to the 
said college the sum of 200/. to found two exhibitions of 10/. 
per annum each, to be paid to two poor deserving lads of the 
name or kindred of Robbins, or Sabb, born in Kent, and, for 
tvant of such, to two poor and apt lads born in Chart, Sutton, 
Leeds, Langley, or Lenham, in Kent, and educated at Sutton 
Valence School. 
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SoUTHPLEET. 

Sir John Sedley, Baronet, gave by will, in 1637, the sum 
of 500/. to found a free-school for the use of this parish, which 
money is vested in the rector and churchwardens ; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sedley, his daughter, gave, by will, in 1639, the 
sum of 400/., charged on the Manor Farm, vested in the same, 
and of the annual produce of 20/. A small addition was like- 
wise made by Sir Charles Sedlej^, son of Sir John. 

Sevenoaks. 

Sir William Sevenocke, sometime Lord Mayor of London, 
by his last will, bearing date on the fourth and proved on the 
eleventh of July, 1432, gave certain lands, tenements, and a 
wharf adjoining, situate near the Tower of London, in the pa- 
rish of All Saints, Barking, to the rector, vicar, churchwar- 
dens, and other parishioners, for the maintenance, among 
other purposes, of a grammar-school in this his native town ; 
that is, “ to find and maintain, for ever, one master, an honest 
man, sufficiently instructed in the science of grammar, bache- 
lor of arts, in holy orders, lawfully constituted, whiclf may 
keep a grammar-school in some convenient house within the 
said town of Sevenocke, with his goods, by the licence of the 
king, or by other lawful means, according to the discretion of 
his executors, that he may teach and instruct poor children 
whatsoever coming thither to be taught, taking nothing of 
them, or their parents, or their friends, for the teaching and in- 
tructing them.’’ For this service he assigned him ten marks 
sterling, payable quarterly. He appointed the two church- 
wardens, subject to the ov'erlooking of the parson or vicar 
and of four honest men of the parish, as the receivers and 
disbursers of the rents, profits, &c. 

About the latter end of the reign of King Edward the 
Third,” says Lambard the perambulator, there was found 
(lying in the streets at Sennocke) a poor child, whose parents 
were unknown, and he (for the same cause) named, after the 
place where he was taken up, William Sennocke. The orphan 
was, by the help of some charitable persons, brought up and 
nurtured in such wise, that being made an apprentice to a grocer 
in London, he rose by degrees (in course of time) to be maior 
and chief magistrate of that citie. At which time, calling to 
his minde the goodness of Almightie God, and the favour of 
the townsmen extended towards him, he determined to make 
an everlasting monument of his thankful minde for the same. 
And therefore, of his own charge, builded both an hospital 
for relief of the poor, and a school for the education of 
youth within this town, endowing the one and the other with 
competent yearly living (as the days then suffered) towards 
their sustentation and maintenance,” The income of the 
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school was afterwards augmented by the liberality of John 
Potkine, D.D., once a scholar of it, who by his will, dated 
April 8, 34 Henry VIII., gave to it for ever the sum of 9/. an- 
nually, arising out of property in Bread-street, in L#ondon. 
It appears that much trouble was experienced by vexatious 
litigation, which was brought to a close in the second year of 
Queen Elizabeth, principally by the intervention of Sir Ralph 
Bosville, on whose petition letters-patent were obtained 
establishing the school, under the name of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Grammar-School, to have one master, and one under-master. 
The management was vested in a corporate body, to be called 
‘‘ the wardens, and four assistants, of the Free-School of^ 
Queen Elizabeth in Sevenoaks,” Ralph Bosville, or his heir, 
being resident in the county of Kent, to be always one ; the 
other assistants to be elected annually by the parishioners, in 
the church, on the 29th of September; and the assistants to 
elect the wardens. The wardens and assistants were autho- 
rized to make rules for the government of the school ; to elect 
the^ master and under -master, and to present them to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for approval. In the 39th year 
of this reign an Act of Parliament passed, reciting and con- 
firming these letters-patent. In 1571 Anthony Pope, of the 
city of London, gave, by will, a house in Petty Wales to this 
school. John Porter, by deed, dated 25th October, 20Eliz., 
gave a rent-charge of 12^, upon certain lands, to the wardens 
and assistants, of which the sum of 10/. was to be paid to the 
masters, and the remaining 2/. to two poor persons of the 
neighbouring parish of Seale. In consideration hereof, it 
was engaged that poor children, born and inhabiting in the 
parishes of Seale and Kempsi ng, should be gratuitouslj^ 
taught. The conditions of this deed not being fulfilled on 
the part of Porter’s heirs, a decree of Chancery was obtained, 
9 Janies I., by which the I’ent-charge was restored to the 
school. In the eighth year of Geo, I., the leases of the ware- 
houses, erected on part of the lands devised by Sir William 
Sennocke, having expired, and the school and almshouses 
being much out of repair, on a proposal made to the wardens 
and assistants for the purchase of them, an Act of parliament 
passed to vest the property in trustees, for the use of the 
crown, the sum of 2500/. being paid by the crown for the 
rebuilding of the school and almshouse, and the surplus of it 
directed to be put to interest ; together with a yearly rent of 
550/. for their perpetual support. The money out at interest 
is about 1000/. In pursuance hereof, the present school- 
house was erected on the old foundation in 1727 ^ previous to 
which time complaints were made that the assistants had 
continued in oflfice without re-election ; had appointed two 
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of their own tenants to be wardens, had neglected to rebuild 
the school, to appoint a master, or to give account of the 
funds and an Order was obtained from the Lord Chancellor 
to rectify these alleged abuses. 

This school is open for instruction in Greek, Latin, and 
English reading, gratis, to the parish of Sevenoaks, and its 
neighbourhood ; the sum of three guineas per annum is 
charged for writing and arithmetic. The present number of 
boys on the foundation is ten, which number it seldom exceeds. 
The master resides in the school-house, with a salary of 50/. 
per annum, and an allowance of 25/. for an usher. He receives 
boarders, which he is allowed to do without limitation, at 
sixty guineas each. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Edward Sysley of Sevenoaks, by deed, October 17, 16 
James I., gave an annuity of 52s, to a poor scholar of 
Sevenoaks school, for his maintenance for seven years at 
Sydney Sussex College, Cambridge, in fulfilment of the wish 
of John Spratt, whose heir and executor Jie was. This seems 
tohave been lost. 

Robert Holmeden, by will, July 20, 1619, founded an exhi- 
bition of 4i. per annum, now increased to 8/., to be in the gift 
of the Leathersellers’ Company, for one scholar from this 
school te Oxford or Cambridge, and, in default, from Tun- 
bridge school. 

Dame Margaret Boswell, daughter of Sir Ralph Bosville, 
and widow of Sir William Boswell, before her death, in 1675, 
settled a farm in Essex for endowment, inter alia, of two 
scholarships or exhibitions in Jesus College, Cambridge, of 
12/. per annum; the scholars to be called Sir William Bos- 
well’s scholars, chosen from Sevenoaks school ; and, in de- 
fault, from Tunbridge school. These exhibitions are now of 
the annual value of 75/., and are holden, one by a native day- 
scholar, and the other by a boarder. 

By a decree of the Court of Chancery, January 21, 1735, 
four scholarships, or exhibitions, of 15/. were founded, out of 
the estates, to be held seven years, for the maintenance of 
scholars, educated here, at Oxford or Cambridge. The funds 
are now too low to permit any appointment to them. 

The Wardens are — Messrs. Thomas and Henry Parker. 

The Assistants * — The Countess of Plymouth. 

The Earl Amherst. 

Mutton Lambard, Esq. 

Colonel Austen. 

Master — The Rev. Edward Heawood, Christ Church, 
Oxford, M.A. 
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Tunbridge*. 

The free grammar-school in this town is of the foundation 
of Sir Andrew Judde, a native of Tunbridge, citizen and 
skinner of London, and Lord Mayor in the fifth year of 
King Edward VI. He erected the school-house with some 
other buildings belonging to it, and, with a design to endow 
it, purchased lands in the name of himself and Henry Fisher, 
intrusting the management of them and the school to the 
Skinners^ Company in London. He procured the king’s 
letters-patent, 7th Edward VI., for the foundation, with 
licence, that the master, wardens, and commonalty of 
Skinners, should be governors of the possessions, lands, 
and goods of the school, to be called ‘^The Free Grammar- 
School of Sir Andrew Judde, in the town of Tunbridge.” 
Sir Andrew died in 1558, and by his will bequeathed the 
lands so purchased to the Company of Skinners, for the pur- 
poses of this school. They were assigned accordingly by 
Henry Fisher above mentioned ; but, after his death, his son, 
Andrew Fisher, endeavoured to impeach those conveyances. 
The whole, however, being examined in Parliament, in the 
fourteenth year of Queen Elizabeth, an act passed for the 
assurance of the lands to this school ; and again, afterwards, 
upon a hearing in the House of Commons on the petition of 
the company, with the consent of Fisher, the former act was 
confirmed, 31st Elizabeth, by another act, for the better 
assuring of the lands and tenements, left by the will of Sir 
Andrew Judde, for the maintenance of this school, and other 
charities. At that time the master had 20/. and the usher 
8/. per annum ; and there were six scholars maintained at 
Oxford and Cambridge at a yearly cost of 30/. By the 
charter of King Edward VI., the warden and fellows of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, were appointed visitors, in case any 
dispute should arise. The words of the charter are, indeed. 

Collegium Omnium Sanctorum but, as there was no col- 
lege so designated, and the founder of this school was of kin 
to Archbishop Chicheley, the founder of All Souls’, Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone was of opinion that the word ^‘sanctorum” 
was written by mistake for animarum,” and th^t the Col- 
lege of All Souls was intended for this part of the trust ; 
though it is not upon record that these visitors have at any 
time been appealed to. The statutes of the school were 
drawn up and signed by Archbishop Parker, and Dr. Nowell, 
dean of St. Paul’s. Among other regulations, it is ordained 
that the master of the school shall be a Master of Arts, if it 
* See ** An account of Tunbridge School, &c. 1827.” 
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may be, and that the usher shall be chosen by him ; that the 
master may marry if he likes, or take orders if he likes, but 
that , he must have no care or worldly business which shall 
interfere with his school ; and that the master shall have 
authority to reject such as apply for gratuitous instruction, or 
day boys, unless they can write competently, and read Eng- 
lish ahd Latin perfectly. Disputes having arisen concerning 
the extent of the freedom ot the school, in 1693 an appeal 
was made from the town of Tunbridge to the Skinners’ 
Company, who thereupon limited its freedom according to 
the words of the charter, Juvenum in villa et patrid adja- 
cently to ^Uhe boys inhabiting the town and neighbourhood 
and this, according to the opinion of Lord Chancellor Yorke, 
Was a very fair and reasonable construction. Notwithstand- 
ing, another warm dispute on this subject arose in 1764, 
wheli, after consulting the most learned lawyers, Mr. Yorke, 
Sir William Blackstone, Sir Fletcher Norton, and others, it 
was resolved; at a court holden by the Skinners at their hall 
in 1765, that the children of the town and parish of Tun- 
bridge, who could write competently, and read Latin and 
English perfectly, should be instructed, on proper application 
to the master, without payment of any consideration, except 
the statutable entrance money. But Sir William Blackstone 
was of opinion that All Souls’ College ought to have been 
consulted. 

Ill 1820, a suit having been instituted in the Court of 
Chancery touching the school estates, and the application 
thereof — the annual value having increased to an amount 
not contemplated by the founder, and therefore not pro- 
vided for-T-it was, among other matters, referred to one of 
the masters of the court, to approve of a scheme for the 
future establishment of the free grammar-school, having 
regard to the* then annual value of the school estates. By 
the report of the said master, made in December, 1824, it 
was certified, tliat, having considered the several schemes 
which had been laid before him, together with the said 
letters-patent, and the said orders and statutes of the said 
Sir Andrew Judde, he had thought it expedient and proper 
that the privileges of the said free grammar-school should not 
only extend to boys and youths whose parents or guardians 
should bond fide reside within the town and parish of Tun- 
bridge,, but also ‘to such boys and youths whose parents or 
guardians should reside in any other parish or place in 
the county of Kent, within the distance of ten miles by the 
ordinary roads and ways from the church of the said town of 
Tunbridge \ which boys and youths should be considered as 
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constituting the first class : and, that there might be a suffi- 
cient number of youths to receive the exhibitions therein- 
after mentioned, he had thought it proper and advisable that 
there should be another, or second class, comprehending all 
boys and youths of the United Kingdom ‘of Great Britain, 
who, being qualified under the regulations thereinafter men- 
tioned, should be capable of receiving the said exhibitions. 
And the said master being of opinion that exhibitions for 
youths going from the said school to either of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge might be most beneficially 
established, he had prepared such articles as appeared to him 
to be necessary for effectuating that purpose, and also such ^ 
other new articles, as from the then present circumstances 
appeared to be necessary for the future government and esta- 
blishment of the said free grammar-school, and that the seve- 
ral articles thereinafter set forth in his said report formed, 
and he had approved of the same as, a proper scheme for the 
future establishment of ther said free grammar-school from 
Christmas, 1824, having regard to the then annual rents of 
the said school estates. Thus was the purpose of the school 
extended with its extended means, more respect being had to 
utility than to the terms of the original foundation ; arid thus 
a precedent was established, which 'may be referred to in 
similar cases that may hereafter arise. Among the new 
regulations, the master of the school has a salary of 600/., 
and is allowed to take sixty boarders ; and the usher, who 
has a salary of 200^., may take forty boarders. No boy is to 
be admitted till he is eight years old ; and each boy, not 
comprised in the first class, is to pay annually to the master 
7/. IO 5 ., and to the usher 3/., for his instruction. The school 
is in a flourishing state, and may become one of the most 
useful, as it is one of the most noble endowments in the 
kingdom. The present annual income is aboilt #000/., and, 
by decision of the Court of Chancery, the \^hole is applicable 
to the benefit of the school. 

The master is the Rev. Thomas Knox, D.D. 

The second master, or usher, the Rev. Thomas Brown, M.A. 

EXHIBITIONS. * 

The Court of Chancery, by the above-mentioned decree, 
directed sixteen exhibitions of 100/. each per annum to be 
founded, as part of the establishment of the school, for the 
scholars thereof at either of the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, under the following regulations : 

That such youths as shall be of the first class of scholars, 
being duly qualified, shall be preferred to those of the second 
class. 
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That the exhibitions shall be liolden for four years^ from 
the commencement of the University term next after the pre- 
sentation of the exhibitioners, and for such portion of the four 
years only as they shall be bond fide resident at one of the 
Universities during the usual terms ; and in case any of the 
exhibitions shall cease before the expiration of such period as 
aforesaid, then the said •exhibitions, for the residue of the said 
period, shall be given 1by the governors of the school, for the 
time being, to any youths then or formerly members of the 
school, who shall have undergone the examinations, and 
proved themselves qualified for the exhibitions, although they 
failed to obtain them, and who shall then be resident members 
of one of the Uiriversities, and under the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts ; the youths of the first class being always preferred 
to those of the second. 

In January, 1827, the Company of Skinners ordered that 
no scholar should be eligible to an exhibition, until he had 
been a member of the school foivthe space of five years. 

Sir Thomas Smith, second son of Customer Smith, by 
Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir Andrew Judde, among 
other bequests, in 1624, for the general benefit of the school, 
directed the Company of Skinners, to whom he gave property 
in Old Change and Lime Street, to pay yearly towards the 
maintenance of six scholars at the Universities, to be from 
time to time elected from this school, the sum of 60A ; that 
is to say, to each of the said six scholars 10?., such payments 
to be continued for the space of seven years, and vacancies to 
be filled up as they should occur, by the Company. 

Henry Fisher, the executor of Sir Andrew Judde, in the 
fourth year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, both for the sup- 
port of the school and for that of a student at the University 
of Oxford, granted to4he master and wardens of the Skinners’ 
Company f|rtnin messuages and hereditaments in the parish 
of St. Peter’s, Cornhill ; the exhibitioner to be a member of 
Brazennose College. The value of this exhibition is now 
17 ^- 9s, 6d. per annum. 

Robert Holmeden bequeathed by his last will 4/. per 
annum, at the disposal of the Leathersellers’ Company, to 
be given to a scholar of this school on failure of a claimant 
from Sevenoaks at the time of the vacancy. 

Sir Thomas White, who was Lord Mayor of London in 
1554, and of the^ Merchant Tailors’ Company, directed by his 
will, that in the choice of a Bible clerk of his College of St. 
John in Oxford, a preference should be given to the candi- 
dates educated at either of the schools which supply that 
College, of which Tunbridge is one. 
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This school is also entitled to two exhibitions of the pre- 
sent annual value of 75/. on Dame Margaret Boswell's foun- 
dation, in default of candidates from Sevenoaks. 

The Rev. Isaac Worrall bequeathed an annuity of \6l. to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, on conditipn that the sum of 
12/. should be divided between two scholars educated at 
Tunbridge School, being the best and most hopeful of those 
in the upper form. Of such so qualified, those were to be 
preferred, first, who were born in the county of Kent, and in 
the parishes of Great Peckham and Wateringbury, or whose 
parents dwelt there. After these, those that were born, or 
whose parents dwelt, in the parishes next adjacent to Great 
Peckham and Wateringbury. In failure, any born in any ^ 
county whatsoever in England or Wales. Mr. Worrall’s 
kindred were, notwithstanding, to have the exhibitions, 
although not educated at Tunbridge School, in preference 
to others, if admitted of St. John's College ; their proof of 
kindred being established tp the satisfaction of the master 
and senior fellows. Next to his kindred, those of his name 
were to be preferred. These exhibitions are tenable till the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

An exhibition of 2L 13^. 4^/., chargeable on a house and 
lands at Lamberhurst in this county, was bequeathed by one 
Mr. Lampard, in 1593, to a scholar from this school to either 
of the Universities, in the nomination of the master, and 
appointment of the vicar and churchwardens. 

Mr. John Strong left by his will, in 1713, a sum of money 
f»r apprenticing to some marine business a scholar of Tun- 
bridge School ; but it does not appear that any claim has been 
made upon it. 


FELLOWSHIP, 

Sir Thomas White, before mentioned, the intimate friend 
of Sir Andrew Judde, and founder of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, propter eximium amorem in eum^ as his statutes say, 
gave one of his fellowships to Tunbridge School. The per- 
son elected must not have left the school before the vacancy, 
for the statute expressly appoints, that the electors ex suis 
scholis mittendos curent, and it directs that the nbmination 
shall be made by the prcetores vel seiiiores of the several cor- 
porate towns from which fellows are sent to St. John’s Col- 
lege ; but as Tunbridge is not a corporation, nor has any 
individuals who answer the before description, there have 
been at times great disputes to whom the nomination pro- 
perly belongs. It has, however, hitherto been made by the 
master and a few of the principal inhabitants, convened by 
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public notice, and the college has invariably admitted its 
validity, although attempts have been frequently made to set 
it aside. 


THE SEMINARY FOR SCHOOLMASTERS AT KONIGS- 
BERG, IN PRUSSIA. 

In No. XIL of this Journal, we gave a general account of the 
principles and views which directed the Prussian government 
in establishing and arranging the seminaries for teachers of the 
lower classes. We shall now show their application by giving 
the particulars of one of these institutions, and for this purpose 
we have chosen the seminary established in the Orphanotrophy 
of Konigsberg, in Eastern Prussia. 

Our choice has fallen on this institution for several reasons. 
First, it is not one of the largest, nor one of the smallest; the 
number of seminarists amounting last year to forty-three. Se- 
condly, it occupies a conspicuous position in the history of pub- 
lic education in Prussia, being the place in which a number 
of successive experiments have been made, of which the pre- 
sent system of education is the result. Lastly, its internal 
arrangement is more complete than that of many other institu- 
tions of this description, a school being annexed to it in which 
those who intend to enter the seminary receive preparatory 
instruction. We shall therefore prefix a short historical notice 
of its foundation and progress. 

The Orphanotrophy at Konigsberg was founded by Frede- 
rick III., Duke of Prussia, the same day on which he declared 
his dukedom to be a kingdom, and caused himself to be 
crowned king, under the name of Frederick the First. This 
event took place on tjje 18th of January, 1701. According 
to the statutes of the foundation, twenty- four orphans were to 
receive an education in this institution. .This number was 
in course of time increased to upwards of fifty, and then 
again reduced to thirty. The boys admitted, were, according 
to the intention of the founder, not to receive exclusively 
a classical education ; but as at that time the education 
of the middle and lower classes had been very little attended 
to, a middle course, something between mere spelling and a 
classical instruction, was hardly known. But the funds, 
which were provided by the founder and increased by his suc- 
cessors, were abundantly sufficient for the maintenance of 
two classical teachers. Accordingly it happened that the original 
intention of the founder was soon departed from, and the 
whole system of instruction was modelled on that of a gram- 
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mar-school. In this form it existed for more than a century, 
and attained a certain degree of repute, a considerable num- 
ber of learned and useful men having received their education 
in it between 1701 and 1809. 

In 1809, however, the institution underwent a total change, 
^fter the unsuccessful war with France, which wasS terminated 
by the peace of Tilsit, the Prussian government, intending to 
raise the energy of the nation by an internal impulse, began 
to direct their attention to the education of the lower classes. 
Pestalozzi had many years before begun his useful labours, and 
his fame was then at its height. The Prussian government 
thought that their object would be best attained by trans- 
planting his method of instructing the lower classes into the 
kingdom, and diflFusing it through all the elementary schools. 
With this view one normal school was thought necessary, and 
perhaps sufficient ; and among all the then existing institu- 
tions, the Orphanotrophy at Kdnigsberg was selected as the 
most suitable for the establishment of such a normal school. 

As the normal school then established in the Orphanotro- 
phy was the first active step which government took for the 
improvement of the instruction of the lower classes, it may 
perhaps be interesting to know some particulars respecting 
its arrangement. According to the plan of the government, an 
indefinite number of boys were to receive their education here 
after the method of Pestalozzi ; and those of them who showed 
talent and inclination for teaching others were to be employed 
as teachers, so that in this respect the institution might be con- 
sidered as a seminary of teachers for the lower classes. But 
at the same time, it was to serve as a means of perfecting 
the method of Pestalozzi, and of diffusing it through all the 
Prussian territories. For the latter purpose the rectors and 
vicars, who all through Prussia are charged with the direction 
and superintendence of the middling and elementary schools, 
were invited to attend the instruction given in the institution; 
and the head and director was to deliver lectures to them on 
the principles of the method of Pestalozzi, and on the subjects 
which were to be taught in the lower schools. Lastly, it was 
intended that the most able of the teachers who had been em- 
ployed in this institution, and had made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with its methods, should establish similar insti- 
tutions in the other provinces of the kingdom. 

Mr. Zeller was charged with the execution of this extensive 
plan, who, from his enthusiasm, zeal, activity, and knowledge 
of the method of Pestalozzi, seemed to be perfectly qualified 
for the great task of reform ; and undoubtedly he would have 
performed the task, had he possessed a sufficient knowledge 
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of human nature^ But his efforts, not being directed by this 
most essential knowledge, his zeal and activity were rather 
detrimental to the cause which he had undertaken. He 
changed every thing in the then existing forms of education: 
most of these changes were mere trifles ; and some of them 
quite puerile. Some very important branches of-instruction he 
abolished or entirely neglected, substituting for them others of 
little or no importance. Thus, in the course of the first year 
it became evident, that the expectations of government with 
respect to this institution were completely frustrated. The 
efforts of government for the improvement of the education 
of the lower classes would thus have proved entirely abortive, 
and perhaps this great object would have been abandoned 
in despair, but for one circumstance. The rectors and vicars, 
as well as the teachers of the upper schools, had been in- 
invited by government to attend the instruction of the normal 
school and the lectures of Mr. Zeller for a month, and accord- 
ingly 102 clergymen and 81 teachers had availed them- 
selves of this offer. The minds of all these persons had 
been excited and roused by this opportunity, and without 
adhering strictly to what they had seen or heard, many of 
them, who were met) of considerable talent and knowledge, 
used their own good sense, and began to introduce changes 
into the schools under their direction, and to urge govern- 
ment to proceed in their plans. Thus it may be truly said, 
that out of this attempt, which in its immediate conse- 
quences proved a complete failure, the present improved state 
of education in Prussia took- its rise. 

As soon as the inefficiency of Zeller’s exertions was fairly 
proved, the institution underwent another change, which 
brought it much nearer to the present arrangement of the 
seminaries. It was ordered that the pupils, whenever they 
showed, talent and inclination for teaching, should be instructed 
in the institution up to their eighteenth year, and then sent to 
some of the most intelligent clergymen, who were to employ 
them as assistants in the elementary schools till they had com- 
pleted their twentieth or twenty-first year, when they might 
become schoolmasters. But this plan was not long adhered 
to, as, in" the mean time, attempts had been made to esta- 
blish seminaries for schoolmasters in other places, and these 
attempts had been more successful. A way was thus 
pointed out, by .following which it seemed probable that under- 
takings of this description would be attended with such 
results as government desired. Those institutions therefore 
in which unsuccessful attempts had been tried, were by de- 
grees reduced to the form of those which promised a fair 
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success, and among these was the orphanotrophy of Konigs- 
berg. 

This seminary has the advantage, as already mentioned, of 
having connected with it a preparatory school. It owes this 
advantage to its having been engrafted on a charitable in- 
stitution which previously existed ; for such a preparatory 
school is not considered as a necessary part of a seminary, and 
most seminaries in fact are not supported by such an auxiliary 
institution. As far as we know, preparatory schools are only 
connected with two others of these institutions, the great 
seminary at Bunslau, in Silesia, and that at Yenkau, near 
Danzig; and in both places the preparatory schools owe their 
origin to the existence of charitable institutions for education 
before the erection of the seminaries. But though these pre- 
paratory schools seem by no means to enter necessarily into 
the plan of a seminary, they are considered decidedly advan- 
tageous for the instruction of teachers of the lower classes ; 
and this conviction has given rise to the idea of connecting a . 
preparatory school with every seminary in Prussia as soon as 
the requisite funds shall be provided. 

The preparatory school is, properly speaking, the school of 
the ancient orphanotrophy. But it differs from it materially 
in not giving any longer to its pupils a classical education, but 
only that of a good middling school. The number of orphans 
amounts as formerly to about thirty, who receive in the insti- 
tution board, lodgings, 'and instruction gratis, just as it is or- 
dained in the statutes of the foundation. Those who show 
talent, and manifest a decided inclination for the vocation of 
schoolmaster, are then prepared by a suitable instruction for 
the seminary. The subjects of instruction for these pupils do 
not differ from those taught to the other orphans ; but some 
of the branches are taught with more particular care : such 
as arithmetic,, calligraphy, geometry, the vernacular language, 
reading, history, geography, natural philosophy, and natural 
history. To this is added instruction in music ; which is 
however of a practical kind, and affords the boys an exer- 
cise in playing the piano-forte and the violin. Besides this, 
the elements of the Latin language are taught, because it 
frequently happens that the schoolmasters of the tow^i-schools 
are required to give private lessons in that language, and this 
seminary is partly designed for educating teachers for the 
middling schools. It must of course be expected that, among 
thirty boys, the number of those who have talents and incli- 
nation for teaching cannot be large, and, in fact, the number 
last year did not amount to more than five. Government 
therefore has opened this school to other boys who are not 
July — October, 1835. T 
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orphans^ and ^ho show a disposition to become schoolmasters. 
These boys attend the school gratis, but are provided with 
board and lodging by their parents and relations. The num- 
ber of such pupils amounted in 1834 to twenty-three. Before 
these boys are admitted to the preparatory school, they must 
submit to an examination, in which they have to prove that 
they have been completely instructed in the subjects taught 
in the elementary schools. They must show that they have 
ac(juired, T, a legible hand ; 2, a knowledge of the most simple 
rules of arithmetic, and a certain dexterity in applying them ; 

3, the elements of geometry, and that they are acquainted, 

4, with the principal rules of orthography and orthoepy, and 

5, with the catechism of Luther, and with the history of the 
principal events in the Bible. Lastly, it is required that they 
must have an ear for music and a voice for singing. Every 
year at Easter an examination for this purpose takes place ; 
and those boys who prove that they possess the required 
qualifications are admitted into the school, and attend it till the 
completion of their sixteenth year, when they are sent to the 
seminary. 

To be admitted into the seminary, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary that the students should have been in the preparatory 
school. A considerable number of those who attend the semi- 
nary have been previously instructed by other persons, fre- 
quently by clergymen; but all must submit to an examination 
before they receive permission to attend the instruction of the 
seminary. In this examination the candidates have to prove 
that, 

1. They have acquired a more complete and more exact 
knowledge of the historical portions of the Bible ; 

2. That they can explain the more easy passages of the 
Bible ; 

3. That they begin to master their own language, which is 
to be proved by writing a composition on some easy subject ; 
as, for instance, the true signification of a proverb, the descrip- 
tion of some historical event, or of some natural phenomenon, 
&c. This exercise ought to be free from any orthographical 
mistake, and must not contain gross violations of grammatical 
rules ; 

4. That their handwriting is not only legible, but good ; 

5. That they have had some practice in singing from written 

music ; • 

6. That they have studied an instruction-book of music, 
and know how to play the pieces from it on the piano-forte, 
as this degree of proficiency qualifies them to attend the in- 
struction on the organ, and on the theory of music. 
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7. That they have acquired some knowledge of the organic 
kingdoms of nature, and are acquainted with the most remark- 
able plants and animals: a knowledge of mineralogy is not 
required. 

8. That they are likewise acquainted with the principal facts 
of the history of their own country, and of general geography. 

9. That their knowledge of geometry is at least equal in 

extent to what is taught in the better kinds of elementary 
schools ; that is to say, it must comprehend the elements 
of form, and the most simple properties of angles, tri- 
angles, &c. • 

10. That they are acquainted with fractions, and have also 
acquired some idea of the reasons on which this portion of 
arithmetic- rests. 

The seminarists remain three years in the institution at 
Konigsberg, which is the time required in most of the Prussian 
seminaries of schoolmasters for the lower classes. Though 
there are still a few in which the whole course of instruction, 
together with the necessary practice in teaching, is included 
in the course of two years, it begins to be plain that this term 
is too short. When both complete instruction and the practice 
of teaching are to be acquired in the short period of two years, 
it is necessary to form a plan by which both objects may be 
forwarded together ; but in such an arrangement the interrup- 
tions of the instruction must be frequent, and the mixing up 
of both objects must be attended with some confusion, which 
is found by experience to impede the progress of the students. 
VVTien, on the contrary, the term is extended to three years, 
the first two are chiefly employed in completing their acquaint- 
ance with the subjects of instruction ; and the last year is 
mainly, if not exclusively, appropriated to acquiring the art of 
teaching under the guidance of one of the teachers in the ele- 
mentary school annexed to the seminary. By this arrange- 
ment the seminarists have only one principal object in view at 
once, which with all men, except those gifted with extraordi- 
nary genius, is the only way of rising above mediocrity in any 
branch of knowledge and its applications. Besides this, the 
latter arrangement offers another important advantage ; the 
seminarists are not appointed to the management of schools at 
too early an age. As they enter the seminary on the completion 
of the sixteenth year, their instruction, if it be only a two- 
years’ course, is terminated at the completion of the eighteenth 
year, which is reasonably considered to be an age at which it 
would not be prudent to intrust to them the management of a 
school. At this time of life one or two years make a great dif- 
ference in maturing the mind and giving it more steadiness and 
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judgment. It is true that, according to the laws, the semi- 
narists are not to be employed as schoolmasters immediately 
on leaving the seminary ; but as the number of individuals 
trained in the seminaries for the instruction of the lower classes 
is not yet quite equal to the demand^ up to this moment they 
have generally entered a school as teachers immediately on 
leaving the seminary, and consequently are no longer under 
such strict superintendence as persons of that age ought to 
be. Whenever the term in the seminaries lasts three years, 
they commonly complete their twentieth year before they are 
eniployed in thi^ manner. 

This term of three years, as already mentioned, is divided 
between two objects — the completion of their own knowledge, 
and the acquisition of the means of imparting it to children. 
The first forms their principal, if not their exclusive occu- 
pation, during the first* two years of their stay in the semi- 
nary, and the last year is appropriated to the attainment of the 
art of teaching. 

In most of the Prussian seminaries, and in all the larger 
ones, the seminarists are divided into two or three classes for 
the sake of instruction. .But in the smaller seminaries they are 
all instructed in one class, which is the case in the seminary 
at Kdnigsberg. But it is intended that such arrangements 
shall shortly be made, that the seminarists shall be divided 
into two classes, because it is evident that this arrangement 
will greatly promote their progress. For this reason we 
cannot lay before the reader a complete scheme of instruc- 
tion arranged according to fhe classes; and we must liniit 
our observations to the different subjects taught in the semi- 
naries, to the extent to which they are carried, and to the 
mode in which they are taught. Though religion forms one of 
the principal parts of education, it is not instruction in reli- 
gious dogmas which is principally kept in view ; for it is 
reasonably supposed, that persons who have completed their 
sixteenth year of age, and have previously had the best kind 
of education which can be obtained in the elementary schools, 
must be acquainted with these dogmas. But it is not thought 
sufficient for a teacher to know them and to understand their 
meaning ^nd import. He must be able to explain them to 
others, to apply them to practical life, and to exhibit religious 
feelings in his own conduct and behaviour. With this view 
the first object is to excite and maintain religious feelings in 
his mind and to confirm his religious habits. It is attempted 
to effect this partly by instruction and advice, partly by the 
mode of life established in the seminary, and by reading regular 
prayers, and the singing of religious hymns at the beginning and 
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at the close of the daily instruction. It is laid down as a 
principle, that a man whose religion is not intimately com- 
bined with his sentiments, is totally unable to teach religion to 
others with any practical effect, whatever may be his power of 
instruction or his eloquence. This, therefore, is looked upon as 
the true basis of religious instruction. At the same time the 
seminarists continue the study of the Bible and of the tenets of 
the Christian church to which they belong ; and they must be 
acquainted with both so intimately as not only to be able to 
answer every question on religious matters, but likewise to ex- 
plain the different Christian doctrines in a well connected dis- 
course, quoting for every tenet contained in it the passages of 
Scripture which prove such doctrines. To this the seminarist 
must also add the power of speaking to children on religious 
subjects in such a way, that his reasoning may not only be 
easily comprehended, but also adapted to affect the minds of 
the children, and to operate on their habits. 

To effect this object, the seminarists are instructed in dog- 
matical, moral, and religious science, and in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and are made acquainted with the most important intro- 
ductory observations on The whole Scriptures, as well as on 
every {)art of it. At the same time the Bible is read with 
them, sometimes the New and sometimes the Old Testament, 
partly as a devotional exercise, and partly to instruct the semi- 
narists in the best method of explaining the most difficult pas- 
sages to children. 

. Peculiar care is taken to instruct the seminarists in the 
German language, as this is the most important of the instru- 
ments by which they have to perform their labour. In order 
that they may speak and write correctly, the grammatical part 
of the language is treated with great attention, and the results 
of modern researches on the German language are communi- 
cated to them, whenever they are of such a nature as to admit 
of practical application. No less care is taken in bringing them 
to a habit of writing every kind of prose composition ; for which 
purpose Falkmann’s “ Manual for German Composition” and 
the Methodic” of the same author are much used. Another 
kind of exercise consists in making a discourse, or, a kind of 
lecture on any giveii subject, and frequently without previous 
preparation. Lastly, the seminarists are requested to read the 
most classical German authors, poets as well as prose writers, 
to one another, and they are required to explain those pas- 
sages which are obscure, which contain allusions, or present 
any other kind of difficulty. 

The seminarists are taught to cast up every kind of ac- 
counts with quickness and exactness, and they are also made 
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acquainted with the rational principles on which every arith- 
metical operation rests, so that they may be able to explain 
them to their pupils with clearness and precision. They are 
frequently exercised in casting up accounts mentally, and they 
are not permitted the use of figures till they have attained a 
certain degree of fadlity in calculating without them. In the 
instruction itself, pure arithmetic always precedes the application 
of the operations to particular cases, in order that the semina- 
rists may in this way be accustomed to a methodical proceed- 
ing. The printed books used, are the arithmetical treatises of 
Kaweran, Diesterweg, and Scholz. 

Singing constitutes an important subject of instruction all 
over Germany, even in the schools for the lower classes, espe- 
cially in the Protestant countries. This is to be attributed to 
the manner in which divine service is performed in church. 
Luther was very fond of singing, and he was of opinion that 
his devotion was considerably increased by the singing of a 
religious hymn. He therefore promoted, by every possible 
means, the introduction of sacred hymns into divine service. 
This practice has continued nearly unaltered since his time, 
and it is the custom for the whole congregation to join in 
the song with a load voice. This renders instruction in 
singing a necessary part of school education. In the Prus- 
sian seminaries singing is taught on the system of Nageli, 
a Swiss, in a methodical manner, beginning with instruction 
in the principles of time, and then proceeding to the theory 
of harmony, &c. But as fhe seminarists, before their ad- 
mission into the seminary, have generally acquired some 
knowledge of, and practice in, singing, this '^system is not 
so strictly adhered to as would be necessary if the in- 
struction was given to mere beginners. It is rather in- 
tended to indicate how this art is to be taught in a metho- 
dical and scientific way. Besides the study of an instniction- 
book of singing, the seminarists are required to exercise 
themselves in choruses, sung by more or less numerous voices, 
sometimes arranged only for the voices of grown-up men, 
and sometimes intermingled with those of boys. In this way 
choruses ^and motets of Haydn, Bach, Mozart, Klein, Hun- 
genhagen, Rink, Schultz, &c. are studied |Kid publicly sung on 
some solemn festival, as, for instance, on the foundation-day 
of the institution, at a public examination, &c. ; sometimes 
also in the cathedral at Christmas, Easter, &c. In that por- 
tion of the Prussian dominions in which Konigsberg is situ- 
ated, singing is not so extensively diffused as in some other 
provinces; but as it is considered one of the most efficient 
means for harmonizing the mind and exciting proper feel- 
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ings, this part of the instruction ‘of the seminarists is most 
carefully attended to, and the exercises are systematically 
practised. It is required of them to sing more easy compo- 
sitions at sight. 

Those seminarists who show talent for music receive also 
instruction in the rudiments of harmony and thoroughbass, 
according to the method of Logier. This branch of instruc- 
*tion is carried so far that they are enabled to supply with pre- 
cision all the omitted voices when only one of them is given, 
to compose preludes and postludes to every piece of sacred 
music, and to compose tunes and music to any given poetry. 
This last accomplishment, of course, can only be attained by 
a few of the seminarists. 

As many of the seminarists may be appointed to schools, 
where the teacher is required to play the organ of the parish 
church, instruction on this instrument is considered an in- 
tegral part of the education of a schoolmaster; and in the 
written testimonials, which are delivered to the seminari^ on 
their leaving the institution, it is expressly inserted, if they are 
qualified to act as organists. To obtain such a testimonial the 
seminarist must be able to play at sight every given piece of 
sacred music with the pedal bass figured only and the simple 
melody ; and to play it on an organ with pedals ; besides, he 
must know how to compose preludes, postludes, and interludes, 
and be acquainted with the theory of music, or the thoroughbass. 
The seminarists also receive some instruction in playing the 
yiolin, because this instrument is the most proper for being 
used in teaching singing. Other instruments are taught only 
to a few, and for the purpose of enabling them to accom- 
pany the larger choruses with instruments in their exhibition 
at some solemnity. In this branch also, other seminaries 
of the Prussian dominions are much more advanced than 
that which we are here describing. In Silesia, Saxony, 
and other parts of the monarchy, music is much more diffused 
among the people, and the seminaries are accommodated to 
this taste. In Breslau, Bunzlau, Erfurt, Magdeburg, Hal- 
berstadt, the seminarists «|)lay large symphonies with great 
taste and precision. 

The study of mathematics is carried to a considerable 
extent. Those sSiinarists who show talent for this branch 
of knowledge go through a complete course in the geometry of 
lines, planes, and solids, and are instructed in the art of sur- 
veying, but without the use of artificial instruments. The 
instruction in algebra comprehends simple equations, with 
one or more unknown quantities; and the seminarists are 
not allowed to write down the equations, but must solve them 
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mentally. Besides this, they are instructed in proportion, 
the doctrine of progressions, the binomial theorem, and pure 
and adfected quadratic equations. 

As the Prussian government desires to diffuse as much as pos- 
sible the knowledge of nature, and to excite the lower classes 
to observe its productions, the study of natural history is much 
attended to in all seminaries. A general view of the three 
kingdoms of nature, as they are called, is given to the semi*- 
narists, and followed up by an enumeration and description of 
the principal products of each. More minute particulars are 
then given to them on such productions as occur in the 
Prussian territories. At the same time care is taken to show 
the different applications which are made of these productions 
in domestic economy and manufactures; and thus technology 
is united to natural history. The small natural history com- 
posed by Schubert is the manual for the seminarists ; and small 
collections of mineralogy, of birds, insects, &c., are shown and 
explained to them, in order to render the instruction more 
permanent, 

^ Natural philosophy is treated nearly in the same manner. 
For a long time this science has been considered one of the 
principal subjects of instruction, and has therefore been taught 
in all public schools and private institutions for the middling 
and upper classes. But as this branch of knowledge has 
made wonderful progress in modern times, the German teachers 
have thought it necessary to confine their instruction to gene- 
ral principles. Thus the student obtains a general view gf 
the whole, and of its principal divisions, and is enabled to 
complete his knowledge at a future time, if he should find it 
advantageous to enter on the minute study of any one 
branch. The number of elementary treatises on natural 
philosophy in the German language is very great, and each is 
designed and adapted for a peculiar description of schools. In 
the seminary of Kbnigsberg— and we think in most others 
too— the manual used is that of Herr, entitled, Short View 
of the most useful Parts of Natural Philosophy (Kurzer 
Inbegriff des Wissenwiirdigsten der Naturlehre). The 
explanatio^n of the laws of nature is illustrated by well-adapted 
experiments as far as it is possible. The apparatus for such 
experiments is as simple as it can be ma^ m order that the 
future schoolmaster may be enabled to explain many of the 
natural phenomena by means which the domestic economy of 
every house affords. Some of the seminarists who show an in- 
clination for this kind of study are instructed in making 
instruments, such as thermometers, or small models of pumps, 
machines with wheels, &c. 
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The instruction in history comprehends general history and 
the history of Prussia. Of ancient history only the principal 
facts are taught, but that of the middle ages is treated more 
extensively, and still more so modern history. The last, in- 
asmuch as it is more intimately connected with the history of 
Prussia, is taught still more minutely. The instruction in 
ancient history and in that of the middle ages is continued for 
a year two hours weekly, and as much time is appropriated to 
the study of modern history and that of Prussia in particular. 
The object of this instruction is not the accumulation of 
a great number of historical facts in the memory of the 
seminarists, but the implanting of such facts as are con- 
nected with the life and occupations of the great body of 
people, aiid with their condition. For this purpose the semi- 
narists are exercised in narrating orally a larger or a smaller 
portion of history which is given to them, in doing which they 
have to keep in view some particular end or object, and are re- 
quired to arrange their matter in a connected and perspicuous 
order. The manual used for this branch of instruction is that 
of Tetzen. 

Mathematical geography, or the use of the globes, is only 
taught so far as it is necessary for the explanation of the i^st 
important phenomena connected with the subject and the use 
of maps. It is followed by a general survey of the divisions of 
the globe; in doing which all the existing political divisions are 
excluded, in order that the characteristic features of the surface 
of the earth may be known and impressed on the mind with dis- 
tinctness. After this has been effected, the present political divi- 
sions are briefly added. This instruction takes one year and a 
half, and the remaining half-year is employed on the geography 
of the Prussian territories, and more especially of the province 
in which the seminary is situated. For general geography the 
usual manual is that of Volger, but for the geography of the 
different provinces different small books are used. 

As persons who possess some knowledge of the human body 
are commonly more attentive to the preservation of their health 
than those who are ignorant in this respect, it is considered 
that the welfare of the great bulk of the people will be pro- 
moted by the diss^ination of such knowledge among them. 
With this view the seminarists receive some instruction of this 
kind in a weekly lesson during one semestre, in which 
care is taken to point out what is conducive and what is 
hurtful to health, as well as the most simple and approved 
remedies. With this instruction is united a short course of 
psychology, in which the chief phenomena of the human mind 
are indicated and explained. 
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The last subject in which the seminarists are instructed in 
the seminary is drawing. It^ is evident that this kind of in- 
struction cannot be car/'ied to a great extent in elementary 
schools. The most important part is connected with the ele- 
ments of mathematics, by which the seminarists are made 
acquainted with the regular and irregular forms which fre- 
quently occur, and learn to draw them. But besides, all of 
them are bound to acquire some facility in copying drawings^ 
and peculiar attention is paid to instruction in perspective. 
Those seminarists who show some talent not only learn to 
draw single objects, but also landscapes. The instruction is 
given according to the method of P. Smid, and in the prac- 
tical application of it Ramsauer’s instruction in drawing is 
used. 

Such are the subjects in which schoolmasters for the lower 
classes arc instructed in the seminary at Kdnigsberg, and we 
do not think that there is any material difference in this respect 
between it and other seminaries. For as every change in the 
subjects of instruction either emanates from government, or 
can only be introduced by its express consent, the semina- 
ries are now brought near to one uniform standard, and con- 
s^iently carry their instruction nearly to the same point. 

It is obvious that during the course of this instruction many 
opportunities occur of explaining to the seminarists the best 
method in which every branch of knowledge, or seme more 
difficult parts of them, may be taught and adapted to the com- 
prehension of children; and such opportunities are not allowed 
to escape. Experience is rapidly increasing the number and 
contributing almost daily to the perfection of the methods. 
Nevertheless it is thought indispensable to instruct the semi- 
narist separately in the art of teaching, or in pcedagogic and 
methodic. This part of their instruction is both theoretical 
and practical. 

The third year of the stay of the seminarists in the institu- 
tion, as already observed, is more especially employed in 
receiving instruction in the art of teaching ; but they are 
previously made acquainted with the theoretical part of it. 
During the first year, for two hours a week, the director of the 
seminary, or one of the teachers, instructs them in general 
and special psedagogic, not by delivering lectures, but by enter- 
ing into conversation with them. First, the general principles 
and the principal subjects of education are explained; and 
afterwards, the duties of the teacher, not only as a person who 
has to teach, but also as one who has to educate the people. 
In these discourses the future teacher hears how he ought 
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to direct his efforts towards the preserving and improving the 
health and mental and moral qualities of those who will be 
confided to his care in an elementary school. To this is 
added a short view of the history of education and of in- 
struction, more especially in Germany. In order Chat this 
information may not escape the memory of the seminarists, 
the teacher gives them a manuscript, in which the principal 
points of this instruction are explained, or, as is the case 
in many other seminaries, the seminarists use for their fur- 
ther instruction Harnisch’s Manual for Schoolmasters in 
Elementary Schools.” 

A similar course is adopted in the second year for the 
instruction in methodic, or in the art of teaching. After the 
general principles of instruction have been fully explained, 
all the subjects which are to be taught are taken into con- 
sideration, one after the other, and. the extent to which every 
subject is to be taught, and the manner in which it may be 
taught with the best effect, are ascertained. At the conclusion 
of these discourses a number of observations are made on 
the discipline of schools, the arrangement of the subjects, the 
relation in which the schoolmaster is placed towards his supe- 
riors, the inhabitants of the parish, the parents of the childfen, 
&c. During .these discourses the seminarists are made ac- 
quainted with the principal treatises and books on these mat- 
ters, many of which are given to them to read. 

To induce the seminarists to increase their knowledge and 
to complete their views respecting the best method of edu- 
cating and instructing children, they are requested to read 
books on such subjects, and are allowed access to the library 
of the institution, which contains a pretty complete collec- 
tion of books on paedagogical subjects, and ds placed under 
the care of one of the teachers. A kind of control is esta- 
blished at the seminary for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not the books have been read by the seminarists, 
and in what manner and with what effect. Every semi- 
narist before he leaves the -institution is bound to deliver to 
the committee of examination a catalogue of the books treat- 
ing of pedagogic or methodic which he has read, jnd an ab- 
stract of each of them, which ought to be short, but in some 
manner complete. This practice, as may readily be conceived, 
is attended with very good effects in. keeping up the industry 
and attention of the seminarists. 

When the theoretical instruction of the seminqirists in the 
art of teaching has been nearly completed, the practical part 
begins. According to the laws of Prussia, a school is attached 
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to every seminary, in which a sufficient opportunity is afforded 
to the future teachers of elementary schools of exercising 
themselves in the application of what they have been taught. 
In the larger seminaries such schools are divided into two or 
even th*ree classes; but at Kbnigsberg it contains only one 
class with three divisions. This arrangement is rather to be 
attributed to the want of sufficient accommodation in the 
building; but instead of being considered a disadvantageous 
circumstance, it is rather thought advantageous, and for this rea- 
son : By far the greatest number of the elementary schools in 
the province of Kbnigsberg, for which the seminarists in this 
institution are exclusively designed, have only one teacher. 
Now it is evident that among these children, who frequently 
amount to fifty and more, there must exist such a difference 
in age, knowledge, and mental faculties, that, if possible, they 
should be divided into three or more classes. But still they are 
to be instructed by one teacher. It is therefore very advan- 
tageous that such a teacher should have learnt by experience 
how he has to manage the matter, in order to be able to 
teach properly a school consisting of three divisions. 

In the seminary-school the young teachers begin their prac- 
tical exercises with teaching a division in the presence and 
under the direction of one of the teachers, and they continue 
to do this for some time, till the director of the seminary is 
convinced that their progress in the art of teaching has been 
considerable. He then places a whole division under their 
independent exertions for a fixed period, and observes thejr 
skill and the progress of the children. At the end of every 
semestre an examination takes place, in which the seminarists 
alone examine, before a committee, the divisions which have 
been confided to their instruction. 

To support and excite the industry and emulation of the 
seminarists, a conference between them and the teachers of 
the seminary is held once a month, in which their scanty ex- 
perience is supplied by the more extensive experience of the 
director and of the teachers. The discussion which takes place 
in such conferences relates especially to the instruction itself, 
to the discipline, the treatment of the class or division, to'{)arti- 
cular children and their perverse inclinations, and the most 
proper means of correcting them. In these conferences the 
director of the institution encourages the open and indepen- 
dent declaration of their opinions by the seminarists. 

The senior seminarists are by turn charged with keeping the 
lists of the absentees and the other school lists; they have 
likewise to receive the children when they enter the school 
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before the beginning of the instruction, to examine those who 
are not cleanly, to superintend them during the play hours, 
to observe them when they leave the school to go home, &c. 
By a proper attention to these points they are fitted for the 
due exercise of their future vocation. 

After a stay of three years in the institution the seminarist 
is dismissed to be employed as teacher in an elementary or 
middling school. But before his dismission he must again sub- 
mit to an examination, and to rather a rigorous one. This ex- 
amination is threefold. It consists of some written composi- 
tions, of a display of his skill in teaching, and of a personal 
examination by the committee. 

The compositions are made in the presence of one of the 
teachers, and consist — 1, of a catechetical essay on a given 
passage of the Bible, or a section of the Catechism — 2, ano- 
ther essay on some branch of pedagogic or methodic — 3, of a 
composition on general instruction in some scientific subject 
— 4, of the solution of some mathematical problems — 5, of 
a composition of sacred music for the organ, with prelude, 
interlude, and postlude, as well as another to be sung by 
three or four voices. The seminarists must prove the skill 
which they have attained in the art of teaching, by catechising 
a division of the school in the presence of the committee on 
some of the tenets of the Protestant religion, and afterwards 
by some lessons on other subjects. The subjects of this part of 
the examination are announced to the seminarists the day be- 
fore, that they may have time to prepare themselves for this 
(ris[)lay of their skill and talents. 

The personal examination comprehends all the branches of 
knowledge in which they have been instructed during their 
stay in the institution. They must show — 

1. That they have a complete knowledge of the religious 
tenets and of the moral principles of their persuasion, and that 
they are able to discourse on any of these subjects with per- 
spicuity and precision. 

2. They must be fully acquainted with the memorable events 
contained in the Bible and understand how to explain any one 
of them in a comprehensive way to children. 

3. They must have acquired the knowledge of the*language, 
so as to know how the sounds, syllables, and pimple words are 
formed, how the derivative and compound words are made, 
and lastly how the termination of words are changed, sen- 
tences formed, and a whole composition arranged. They must 
show that they know how to apply this knowledge to every 
peculiar case. 
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4. They must have an historical knowledge of the different 
methods of teaching the several branches of knowledge, and 
how to apply them ; more especially they must know the differ- 
ent methods used in teaching to read, to draw, and to perform 
the common rules of arithmetic. 

5. They must be able to play the ordinary pieces of sacred 
music by heart, and the more difficult and those which do 
not occur frequently, with the assistance of written music. 

6. They must be well versed in all kinds of calculations, 
both on paper and mentally, and they must prove that they 
know the reasons on which each operation rests, and that they 
are able to explain them with perspicuity. 

7. If the seminarists wish to be employed in the town-schools, 
they must be acquainted with the fundamental principles of 
geometry, as well as with the elements of algebra. 

8. They must show a knowledge of the more practical parts 
of botany, zoology and mineralogy ; for instance, they must 
be well acquainted with the poisonous and medical plants, and 
with the trees growing in their country, and their different uses 
in domestic economy or the mechanical arts. 

9. What they must know in natural philosophy, history 
and geography, has been indicated before. 

10. Those, who wish to be employed as organists, must be 
able to play every piece of sacred music with the pedal bass 
figured only and the simple melody given on an organ with 
pedal, and to compose preludes, interludes, and postludes ; 
besides they must be so far acquainted with the theory of music, 
as to be able to compose the accompaniment of every given 
tune for the organ, or to arrange it for three or four voices. 

After the examination, written testimonials are delivered to 
the seminarists who are going to leave. These testimonials 
are divided into three classes, and numbered I. II. III. Those 
seminarists, who have proved that they have acquired all the 
knowledge required by the regulations of government, receive 
the testimonials numbered I., with the word distmguished. 
Those who have not completely acquired that knowledge in all 
branches, but who have proved that they are well acquainted 
with the principal subjects, that is, with religion, language, 
arithmetic^ and singing, receive testimonials numbered II., 
with the word goffd, sometimes very good^ sometimes nearltj 
good. Lastly, those who have not acquired a complete know- 
ledge of the above-mentioned branches, but nevertheless have 
made such progress in some of them, that they can be em- 
ployed in less numerous and poorer schools, receive testimo- 
nials numbered III., with the word, sufficiently instructed. 
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According to the first regulations issued by government in 
this matter, all those who had not obtained the testimonials 
numbered I., were to submit to another examination, by which 
they should prove that they had supplied their defects. But 
after some time the directors of the seminaries were requested 
to give their opinion on this point, and nearly all of them de- 
clared, that many of the seminarists could never obtain such a 
degree of knowledge as to entitle them to the testimonial num- 
bered I., because they did not possess sufficient talents. But 
nevertheless most of them were very industrious men, and 
would doubtless be very good schoolmasters. The directors, 
therefore, thought, that only those who had received testimo- 
nials numbered 111. should submit to a second examination 
before they could be employed as teachers in elementary 
schools ; and government acceded to this proposal. 

The whole institution contained, in 1834, in its different 
divisions, 192 seminarists and children, namely, 

a, in the .seminary, 

1, seminarists, who belong to the orphanotrophy, 

and received board and lodgings gratis ... 5 

2, seminarists, who are maintained by their rela- 
tions, and visit the seminary gratis* .... 38 

43 

24 

25 
49 

Cy in the seminary-school, boys and girls . . • • 100 

The number of teachers in this institution is five, namely the 
director of the seminary and four others. 

In the last eight years, or since the complete organization 
of the seminaries in Prussia, 87 seminarists have been edu- 
cated in this institution : — 

• 

* Since the beginning of this year government has ordered that six semina- 
rists, who are poor, but industrious, shall receive a monthly allowance of 
two dollars (six shillings). 


6, in the preparatory school, or what is properly called 
the orphanotrophy, 

a, orphans, receiving board, lodgings, instruction, 

&c., gratis 

b, boys, who are destined for entering the semi- 
nary, and maintained by their relations . • . 
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No, I. No. II. (very good) II. No. III. Total. 

1826 (Michaelmas.) „ 2 2 „ 4 

1827 „ 3 115 

1828 „ 4 3 „ 7 

1829 1 3 3 2 9 

1831 (Easter) 1 3- 7 2 13 

1832 1 2 9 5 17 

1833 1 4 9 2 16 

1834 5 5 3 3 16 

'g 26 37" iT ^ 

Of this number some were employed in town-schools, 
others in elementary schools in the country, and a Tew as pri- 
vate teachers in families ; 

in town-schools ... 38 

in country-schools . . 33 

as private tutors ... 16 


87 


FOREIGN MUSEUMS, LIBRARIES, AND LITERARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Some very interesting papers relating to museums, libraries, 
and literary institutions in foreign countries, have recently been 
printed by order of the House of Commons. 

The information contained in these papers has been trans- 
mitted by our ministers resident aL foreign courts, in com- 
pliance with instructions to that effect contained in a circular 
letter addressed to them in October, 1834, by the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. To assist them in making their in- 
quiries relative to the condition of and system of management 
used in different national libraries and museums, the following 
list of queries, which had been drawn up by Mr. Benjamin 
Hawes, Jun., the member for Lambeth, was inclosed to each 
of the ministers addressed ; diyt to these queries definite 
answers were required. ^ 

MUSEUM. 

1. Is there a national museum devoted to the arts, antiquities, or 

natural history in the capital of ? 

2. Under whose control and direction is it placed ? 

3. How many directors are attached to it, and what are their 
salaries ? 

4. Into what departments is it divided ? 

5. What are the general annual expenses? 

6. Out of what fund are they defrayed ? 

7. Who are the principal directors at present ? 

8. What are the bye-laws regulating the admission of the public 
to the museum ? 
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L.IBRARY. 

1. How many public libraries are there in the capital of ■ ? 

2. How many librarians attached to each of them, and what are 
their salaries ? 

3. What is the annual expense of books ? 

4. What the general annual expenses ? 

5. Out of what fund are they paid ? 

6. What bye-laws regulate the admission of the public ? 

7. Who are the principal librarians at present ? 

8. What is the number of volumes in each ? 

9. What the number of manuscripts ? 

10. What is the nature of the government of these institutions 
generally ? 

11. Are there any annual printed accounts or reports relating 
to them? 

12. What is the number of provincial libraries ? 

13. Are they under the superintendence of any government 
authority ? 

The printed papers before us contain answers to these 
queries, from St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Brussels, Wirtem- 
berg, Florence, Naples, Frankfort on the Maine, Dresden, and 
Bern. The statement from Russia occupies by far the most 
prominent part in the parliamentary returns; it fills mor^^han 
two-thirds of the entire space occupied by all the returns just 
enumerated, and, in addition to its greater length, the docu- 
ments transmitted by our minister at St. Petersburg afford the 
most useful and interesting information upon all the heads of 
inquiry embraced in the queries. * 

We shall, without further preface, proceed to give a con- 
densed abstract of- the contents of these papers. 

RUSSIA. 

The imperial public library at St. Petersburg was originally 
the library of Joseph Zaluski, bishop of Kiof, and was 
transferred from Warsaw to^ Petersburg in 1796. In the 
space of forty-three years Zaluski collected at his own 
cost more than 200,000 volumes ; his brother, Andre Za- 
luski, bishop of Cracow, enriched this valuable library 
with many books taken from the museum of John king 
of Poland, and with others collected from the libraries 
of his three uncles, Andre Olszofski, primat^Tpf the king- 
dom of Poland, Prince Andre Chrysostome, bishop of Warmie, 
and Louis Barthelemi, bishop of Plock. In 1747 he gave 
the public access to this united collection of books, and 
granted an annual sum for its management and increase. 
After the death of this prelate, his brother, Joseph 
Zaluski, augmented the library still further, by numerous 

July— October, 1835. U 
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works,* and bequeathed it in 1761, together with the house 
in which it was deposited, to the College of Jesuits at Warsaw. 
After the suppression of that order, in 1773, the library was 
placed under the management of the commission of education, 
and finally was transferred to St. Petersburg in 1795. The 
books were conveyed this distance by land, and through 
roads rendered almost impassable by the autumnal season ; 
several cases received considerable damage in consequence of 
the inclemency of the weather, others were broken or injured, 
and the books which they contained were spoilt, torn, or de- 
faced. The loss thus occasioned was however much exag- 
gerated, and was not so considerable as was generally 
supposed. 

This library, after being deposited at St. Petersburg, was 
found to contain (February 23^ 1796) 262,640 volumes, and 
24,573 engravings. It was at first placed in a building near 
the palace of Anitschkof, and the superintendence of assorting 
and arranging the books was confided to Mr. Kirschbaum, coun- 
cillor of state, attached to the cabinet ; but it was Mr. Anto- 
nofski, with others under his direction, who engaged efficiently 
in this laborious work. The packing of the books being made 
in haste at Warsaw, they were mixed together without any re- 
gard to order, volumes of the same work being dispersed in 
different cases. When the library had arrived at St. Petersburg, 
it was considered necessary to ascertain immediately the exact 
number of the volumes it contained; and that no time might 
be lost, a catalogue was made as the books were unpacked, 
without observing any order, or any system of classification. 
The promptitude with which this work was performed did 
not allow even the insertion, in the catalogue, of the year 
and place in which the books had been printed. This first 
labour accomplished, a new di.stribntion of the books was 
made, in order that a catalogue might be formed in which they 
should be arranged according to their different subjects and 
languages. Iffils arrangement was commenced under the 
direction of the Count Choiseul Gouffier. A great number of 
works was transferred to the College of Medicine, and others, 

* Denis* in his introduction to ‘ La Connaissance des Livres,’ published at 
Vienna in 1777, speaks thus of Zaluski’s library. — The celebrated library of 
Zaluski at Vai'sovie was opened to the public in 1746 ; it contains at present 
nearly 300,000 voluntes. Benedict XIV. issued a bull of excommunication in 
1762 against any who should dare to damage or injure this library; but many 
Iwoks were notwithstanding stolen, especially during the late troubles. In 
1747 the laborious bibliographer, J. Dan Jano 2 ki, published an account of 
rare printed books in Poland, and iii 1752 he published a catalogue of the 
manuscripts contained in this libraiy. After the death of its founder, the 
Bishop of Kiof, the King) and the republic took possession Of this treasure, 
notwithstanding the exertions of his heira to preserve it to themselves. 
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as well as a part of the engravings, were given up to different 
establishments. In 1801 the remainder of the library was 
transferred to a building constructed for the purpose. The 
building and its appurtenances, together with the land on 
which they stand, were assigned and given to the imperial 
library, by an express order from the emperor. This hand- 
some structure was begun in the reign of the Empress Cathe- 
rine, but was not entirely finished till that of Alexander. The 
original intention of Catherine, it is said, was to connect this 
edifice with the palace of Anitschkof, by a large garden, and by 
covered galleries, planted with trees of different kinds, and pro- 
tected from the cold. She had the project of assembling on 
this spot every thing interesting which related to the arts and 
sciences and to gymnastic exercises ; she had also proposed 
to erect an observatory at the top of the library building. Un- 
foreseen obstacles, or the death of the empress, suspended the 
completion of this grand design. After the library was trans- 
ported to the new building, an attempt was made to place the 
books in the book-cases with some attention to arrangement 
and method ; but in consequence of the age and increasing in- 
firmities of the then director, Mr. D*Augard, and of the want 
of a clear and well-defined system of classification, the work 
proceeded but slowly, and the progress of those employed was 
constantly impeded by difficulties without number, till, at 
length, in 1808, Mr. Olenin, councillor of state, was nomi- 
nated joint-director-in-chief with Mr. D^Augard. From this 
tiijie the most prompt means were adopted for putting the 
library into such a state, that it might be opened with advan- 
tage to those who wished to consult the works which it con- 
tained. In taking into consideration the arrangement already 
followed, it was found to be so faulty that the whole was begun 
anew under another system of classification. More book-cases 
were added, and duplicates, useless, and incomplete works were 
discarded or exchanged for other works. All the books written 
in the Russian language, amounting to 20,000 volumes, were 
to be collected, and works written in other languages, which had 
appeared since 1774, were to be procured. Mr. Olenin con- 
sidered that at this time the library comprehended, ir? general, 
everything which relates to the arts and sciences, and to the 
belles-lettres. The theological, and, next to it, the historical 
and literary department, were the most complete. On 
theological subjects alone there were above 80,000 volumes. 
Among the historical works, those of a local nature, containing 
the particular history of different towns, were by far the most 
numerous ; and a valuable collection of the classics and biblio- 
graphic works formed the principal subjects in literature. 
Works on philosophy, mathematics, physic, voyages, and anti- 

IfT 9 
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quities, were very incomplete. Since that time the library 
has been much enlarged. It now contains nearly 400,000 
volumes of printed books, and 16,000 volumes in manuscript. 
The present arrangement and management of the library 
were devised under the direction of Mr. Olenin, in 1808, 
whose system appears to be excellent and efficient. Be- 
fore describing it, however, a short detail of the reasons 
which induced its adoption by the director will, perhaps, be 
found interesting. Mr. Olenin observes, that the most celebrated 
bibliographists have generally classed, in their catalogues, 
works according to their respective subjects ; but they have 
only slightly explained the reasons which have induced them 
to form this classification. Several have not even mentioned 
them ; others, such as Fontanini and Father Gamier, appear 
to have followed the order of the four faculties ; theology, juris- 
prudence, and history, form each a particular class in their sys- 
tems, while all the other sciences, as well as the arts, are united 
and confounded under the general name of philosophy. Father 
Gamier, being a very zealous partisan of the doctrines of the 
church of Rome, added to his divisions a particular class in 
theology, under the name of heterodoxy. Martin and De 
Bure, adopting in part the same system, are equally silent as 
to their reasons, and mix indiscriminately in one class every 
thing relative to the arts and sciences. 

Leibnitz, the contemporary of Gamier and Fontanini, be- 
ing aware of the inconvenience of their divisions, separated all 
subjects into eight classes, namely : 1. theology ; 2. jurispru- 
dence ; 3. medicine ; 4. intellectual philosophy ; 5. mathema- 
tics ; 6. physics ; 7. philology ; 8, history. No one followed a 
more regular and systematic order than this celebrated nian ; 
but distracted by liis numerous and important occupations, he 
probably had not leisure to carry his system to perfection by 
establishing the necessary connexion between the arts and 
sciences and literature. 

The systems of the Abbe Girard, and of Mr. Denis, Libra- 
rian of the Theresian College at Vienna, are remarkable for 
their singularity, especially that of the former, Abbe Girard 
suppose^ man in his primitive or savage state of nature, and 
divides his subjects into six principal classes: 1. theology; 
2. nomology; 3. historiography; 4. philosophy; 5. philology ; 
6. technology. Beginning thus with the most abstruse sciences, 
he passes successively to the most simple subjects of knowledge, 
and finishes 'vVith those which most nearly approach to the capa- 
city of man in a state of nature. This system is also remarkable 
for the author’s predilection for the number six, which he 
employs both in the divisions and subdivisions, and in con- 
sequence sometimes forms a whimsical mixture of the most 
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opposite subjects ; so that the Koran is found in the same 
division with the Bible, and the Corpus Juris is classed with 
the rules for games of chance. Mr. Denis divides his biblio- 
graphic system into seven parts, in conformity with the scrip- 
tural text — Wisdom has builded her house, she hath 
hewn out her seven pillars.’ — Proverbs, c. ix. v. 1. Lastly, a 
new bibliographic system has recently appeared in the Uni- 
versal Gazette of Literature at Jena. This system divides the 
subject into sixteen principal classes. Their distribution is 
new, arbitrary, and without any connexion. Each class in- 
cludes so great a number of divisions and sections, that the 
reader, engaged in this bibliographic labyrinth, loses himself 
in its intricacies, and discovers its outlet with difficulty. ,y 
Considering this diversity in the principles of classification, 
as adopted by others, Mr. Olenin determined to form an entirely 
new system for the imperial library. In this system all the 
subjects are classed under the three general heads of — scientise, 
artes, and philologia ; in the subdivision of these classes care is 
taken to unite " les arts aux sciences par les liaisons qui paru- 
rent les plus naturelles.’ The sciences are divided into three 
principal classes. The first comprehends those which are 
purely intellectual, under the name of scientifB rationales; 
those which result from physical investigations (‘ les connai- 
sances physiques’) form the two other classes ; the second, 
under the name of scientice naturales, and the third under that 
of scientice exactee. The science which defines the relation and 
(kities of man towards God, or theology, naturally occupies the 
first place in the class of intellectual sciences ; this is followed 
by jurisprudence, which determines the social duties of man; 
philosophy is placed next in order, the principal part of which 
relates to the two preceding sciences and to ethics. But as 
the sciences relating to physics for the most part verge on phi- 
losophy, the natural link between the first and second classes 
will be formed by means of history, which is divided into two 
parts, the history of nations, which belongs to the first class, on 
account of the aid and illustration which it furnishes to the 
subjects comprised in this class ; and second, natural history, 
which forms the first section of the second class, and which 
serves as an introduction to the study of medicine, chemistry, 
and natural philosophy. The principles of these sciences con- 
nect them with the third class, that of the exact sciences. The 
transition from the sciences to the arts will be in like manner 
simple and natural, thrbugh the mechanical arts, which form the 
first class of the second general division. Artes liberates and 
artes oratoriee are comprised in the second and third classes of 
this division. ,The art of oratory, which includes eloquence and 
poetry, thus forms part of the second general division ; and the 
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third division comprehends philologia in its strictest sense : this is 
divided into three classes; 1st, the general and particular know- 
ledge oflanguagesj under the name of Unguis tica ; 2nd, collec- 
tions of works upon one or several sciences ; as for example the 
complete works of those authors who have written upon va- 
rious subjects are classed under polygraphia ; and lastly, the 
general analysis of all known works under the head of critica. 
In this manner the last general 6\\\s\oo, or philologia, forms the 
connexion between artes oratorice and scientice rationales, and 
may equally serve either as an introduction or a complement to 
the arts and sciences comprehended in the two other divisions. 

According to the above arrangement the works of this library 
are classed in numerous subdivisions, so that every book is 
placed in its distinct and proper situation, as relates to the 
subject of which it treats, and the student in any particular 
branch may at one glance ascertain the exact amount of in- 
formation he may expect to find, and the number of works to 
which he can have recourse for assistance in his labours. The 
facilities thus afforded can only be duly appreciated by those 
who have no other guide for their researches than an alphabe- 
tical catalogue of the names of authors arranged without any re- 
gard to the subject matter of the works on which they have written. 

The titles of the divisions and subdivisions, under which the 
works of this library are classed, occupy twelve folio pages in 
the paper before us ; it would be neither interesting nor useful 
to give these at length, but the results thrown into a tabular 
form will at once show the nature of the plan. 


Scienti<B Rationales. Classes. 

1. Theologia IIJ- 

2. Jurisprudentia „ 3,1 

Philosophia „ 4, 

4. Historia „ 3, 

Scientice Nattirales. 

5. Historia Naturalis „ 2, 

6. Medicina „ 3, 

7. Physica „ 2, 

8. Chymica „ 2, 

Scientice Exactce, 

9. Mathe&is „ 2, 

Artes. 

1 . Artes Mechanicee „ 5, 

2. „ Liberales „ 9, 

3. ,, OratqrisB „ 2, 

Philologia, 

1. Linguistica „ 8, 

2. Polygraphia >, 2, 

3. Critica „ d. 


Classes. Classes. 


these again I 
! subdivided J 

33, j 

rand some ofl 
these arc still 

\6l\ 

into ) 

13, 

furtiier bub- 
divided ; 

143 

»> 

14, 

1 making the 1 
whole Hum. 1 

[32 


6, ' 

Iber J 

'26 



9» 

6 


11, 

»} 

23 

l« 


99 

7 

>» 

9> 

»» 

7 


7 , 

>9 

28 


9, 

99 

16 


26, 

99 

33 


14, 

1> 

49 


9* 

M 

16 


»> 

99 

7 


8, 

»> 

12V 


Total 366 
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There are three catalogues formed of these works. 1st, A 
catalogue alphabetically arranged according to the subjects. 
2nd, An alphabetical catalogue of authors. 3rd, A catalogue 
raiaonn4, in which the subjects are c^J 3 sed according to the 
above arrangement, with observations upon different works ; 
those which are rare editions are more particularly noticed. 
The means taken by Mr. Olenin for producing order out of 
chaos are detailed at large by himself ; we can only briefly 
indicate the general outline of his plan. The title, at full 
length, of each work was written on a separate card, together 
with the name and surname of the author, of the editor, and 
of the printer, the date, the place in which it was printed, 
and the number of volumes of which it consists. The car(^ 
thus prepared were distributed, at the close of every day, 
among the librarians, each taking those, the titles of which cor- 
responded to the division or to the class which he had under his 
particular superintendence. When the same work was found 
to treat of different subjects, the librarians had to decide 
among themselves to which class it principally belonged, before 
it was assigned to the division and subdivision indicated in this 
system. Each librarian, having collected the cards which be- 
longed to his division, wrote at the top of the left column the 
initial letter of the title ; below this letter and in the same 
column he wrote the class, division, and section, to which the 
work belonged. In the right column (the title, &c. having been 
already written in the middle of the card) the name of the 
author was written at top; and below this, in Roman characters, 
the number of the room assigned to books of this class. The 
book-case in which it is placed was indicated by a letter in 
the same column, and below this was a number assigned to 
the particular book in the catalogue. The card thus prepared 
was transmitted to the librarian charged with making the alpha- 
betical catalogue of books, according to their subjects, that it 
might be copied and inserted in the proper place. The same 
card was then delivered to another librarian, charged with making 
the catalogue in alphabetical order, according to the names of 
the authors, with the list of their works; and the place of the 
work was in like manner assigned to it in this catalogije. These 
two catalogues being finished, the cards were given to i\^ 
librarians intrusted with the compilation of the third and last 
catalogue. The critical remarks which required but little 
space were directed to be written on the reverse of the cards, 
but those which were more extended and more detailed were 
to be written in separate sheets (cahiers), at the head of each 
of which the card, containing the title of the book, was to be 
pasted. These were then afterwards transferred to the cata- 
logue raisonne. 
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This establishment (the imperial public library of St. Peters- 
burg) is under the management of a director, who receives 3000 
roubles (£137. 10s.) table-money ; a joint-director, without 
emoluments ; seven lil^arians each at a salary of 2700 per 
annum (£1^. 15.?.); four sub-librarians^ 1200 (£55.) ; three 
clerks or copiers, 600 (£27. 18^.). The director-in-chief is 
nominated by the emperor, and the joint-director is confirmed 
upon the nomination of the director .; all the other officers 
are appointed by the director. 

The annual sum appropriated to the purchase of books varies 
from year to year, and is sometimes as much as 7000 roubles 
(£320. 16s. 8rf.). It arises from the savings made upon the 
sums allowed for the support of the different houses belonging 
to the library. 

The annual expenses for the management of the library, 
and the salaries of those employed, amount to 45,000 roubles 
(£2062. 10s.). The funds required for this purpose are fur- 
nished by government. The public are admitted to visit this 
establishment on Tuesday in each week, from eleven o’clock 
in the morning till three o’clock in the afternoon ; and on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from ten o’clock in the 
morning till eight o’clock in the evening, to read and make ex- 
tracts. The library is divided into sections. Each librarian 
has under his direction one or more of these sections. 
The principal duties of these librarians, and those under 
them, are to watch over the preservation of the books ; to 
continue the respective catalogues on the same uniform sys- 
tem ; to receive those who come to visit the library, and to 
furnish them with such works as they require which are in- 
cluded in the respective sections under their care. 

One of the librarians, or sub- librarians, is selected by the 
director to manage, under the immediate inspection of the 
joint or acting director, the affairs of the library. This officer 
is charged with the official correspondence. Another officer 
is appointed to superintend the domestic arrangements of the 
establishment ; he is likewise cashier, his accounts being under 
the inspection of the acting-director. 

Beside^ the books obtained by the funds expended in the 
mirchase of new works, and of those in which the library is 
deficient, it has the right of demanding two copies, gratis, of 
every work printed throughout the empire. To augment the 
number of manuscripts, the director has the right of demand- 
ing collated copies of all writings which relate to the history of 
Russia, which are preserved in the different archives, as well 
as in ecclesiastic and civil establishments. Foreign works may 
be imported for the library without any duty being paid on their 
binding. The duties of the functionaries employed in the library 
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are very accurately defined in the regulations for the manage - 
ment of the establishment. It would far exceed our limits to 
enter into these minutiae, but they appear well calculated to 
insure by strictness and method the efficiency and good work- 
ing of a well-designed system. No one but the director is 
allowed, under any pretence whatever, to take a book out of 
the library for his own use ; and even he is obliged to give a 
receipt, in which the title of the work is written at full length. 
This receipt is retained by the librarian under whose care the 
section containing the work is placed, and is not given up till 
the book is returned and examined in order to ascertain 
that it has received no damage. The exclusive privilege of 
the director in this respect does not extend to the manu*' 
scripts, which are on no occasion allowed to be taken from the 
library.' 

The regulations concerning visiters to the library are also 
very minute, and the particular care to be taken of the 
books is much insisted upon. It is required of visiters, that 
they will above all be careful not to bend the leaves; not 
to turn them too hastily, at the risk of tearing them ; not to 
touch or rub the characters, designs, and decorations ; not 
to place one manuscript upon another already open, lest the 
binding of the first should be damaged, &c. 

Admittance is granted to all classes who are ‘ decently 
clothed.’ A person desirous of reading or making extracts in 
the library has only to make application for this purpose on 
ajiy Tuesday, when the library is open indiscriminately to the 
public. He writes his name, together with the titles of the works 
which he wishes to consult, on a card; the librarian in attend- 
ance, on receiving this, immediately gives him a ticket of ad- 
mittance for any length of time he may require, which, on 
its being shown to the porter, secures him free admission every 
day and hour in which the library is open. Those who do not 
find it convenient to make application personally for a ticket, 
may obtain it by writing to the librarian in attendance. For 
the convenience of persons frequenting the library, the tables 
and desks are provided with drawers in which they may deposit 
their papers, and for greater security affix their seal to any of 
them until the work in which they are engaged be finished. 

The articles, amounting to more than twenty in number, 
for the regulation of those who visit the library, are printed 
in the Russian, French, German, and Latin languages, and 
fixed to the doors of the library, that the public may have full 
opportunity of seeing them. The last of these articles is 
curious, as appealing to the vanity and ostentation of indi- 
viduals in a more open manner than is in accordance with 
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our notions.—AU gifts to the library will be received with 
gratitude on the part of government. The names of the 
donors, if they are known, will be printed, with permission of 
his majesty the emperor, in the gazettes, and inscribed upon 
the pillars which decorate the interior of the library. The 
donors may also hope, in proportion to the importance of their 
gifts, a still further recompense by other marks of good-will on 
the part of the sovereign. 

The following is a good regulation, and will serve as an 
example of the minuteness of the details : — ^ If it should 
happen that several persons wish for the same book at the 
same time, and that there is not more than one copy in the 
library, this book will be furnished according to the pro- 
fession of those requiring it ; thus works on theology will be 
given to ecclesiastics in preference to laymen, and books which 
treat of the art of war to military men in preference to civi- 
lians. If the same book be asked for by several persons of 
the same profession at the same time, the librarian must use 
his discretion as to whom he allows the first reading.’ 

Persons in order to be eligible as librarians to this institution 
are required to have had a liberal education, to understand 
foreign languages, including those of the East, and above all 
Greek and Latin. It is more especially required that they 
may be known for their good conduct and their zeal for the 
service. 

The Roumaintzof Museum at St. Petersburg was left for 
the use of the public by the late chancellor. Count Nicolas 
Roumaintzof. It contains a library, a collection of minerals 
and of medals, and of different objects of the fine arts ; of 
antiquities, and of natural history. Its management is confided 
to a librarian-in-chief, who has under his orders two joint- 
librarians, a sub-librarian, and a house-steward. The office 
of librarian-in-chief is honorary. He has no emolument, and 
he derives no advantage but that of having apartments in the 
house of the museum. The joint-librarians have each 1200 
roubles (£55.) salary, and the under-librarian 800 roubles 
(£36. 13s. lid.), besides apartments. The library, consist- 
ing of 30^818 printed volumes, 731 manuscripts, 636 geogra- 
phical charts, &c. is divided according to the subjects into 
sections, and is arranged in each section in al[)habetical order. 
The cabinet of minerals, containing 12,974 specimens, is di- 
vided into thre^ classes, according to the Wernerian system — 
1st. earth and stones; 2nd. metals; 3rd. ‘ combustibles' The col- 
lection of medals (1594 pieces) is divided into three parts — 1st. 
Greek and Roman medals, 601 pieces ; 2nd. Oriental coins, 946 
pieces ; 3rd. Russian coins, 47 pieces. The annual cost for the 
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management of this museum is 13,065 roubles (£598. 16^. 3c?.) 
Half of this annual expense is defrayed by government; 
the remaining half is obtained from the rent of a house 
belonging to the museum. The librarian-in-chief is Mr. 
Vostokof ; the joint-librarians are Messrs. Jackson and de St. 
Thomas. The sub-librarian is Mr. Terestchenko, The public 
are admitted to the museum every day in the week except Sun- 
days and fete-days, from ten to four in the summer, and from 
ten to three o’clock in winter. The books, both printed and 
manuscripts, may be read and extracts taken from them. 
The books and manuscripts of the museum may also be lent 
out of the establishment to persons who are known to the 
librarian. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences, another public institu- 
tion of St. Petersburg, has under its special management, — 

1. A library divided into two sections ; one for Russian 
books, the other for works in foreign languages. 

2. An observatory ; (the great central observatory, the Con- 

struction of which the emperor has ordered, is also under the 
direction of the academy). • 

3. A cabinet of natural philosophy. 

4. A chemical laboratory. 

5. A workshop for making mathematical and other philoso- 
phical instruments. 

6. A magnetic observatory. 

7. A museum of mineralogy and geology. 

. 8. A botanical museum. 

9. A zoological and zootomical museum. 

10. A cabinet consecrated to the memory of the Czar 
Peter. 

11. An Asiatic museum. 

12. An Egyptian museum. 

13. A museum of coins and medals, and of antiquities. 

14. An ethnographic museum, and for objects of art. 

Each of the two sections of the library is under the di- 
rection of a principal librarian, chosen by the president of 
the academy, either from among the academicians or 
among men of letters, who are not members of that scien- 
tific body. Mr. Sokoloff, perpetual secretary of the Rus- 
sian academy, is librarian of the department allotted to Rus- 
sian literature, and Mr. Sjbgun, member of the academy of 
sciences, is librarian of the other section. They have two 

'assistants. The other cabinets and museums are under the 
care of different members of the academy. The expenses of 
these various establishments are not fixed. The academy 
furnishes a very insignificant part, arising out of funds the 
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produce of its own labours. Sometimes the academy has 
recourse to the munificence of the emperor. 

The purchase of the instruments for the central observatory 
will cost above 200,000 roubles (£9166. 13s. 4c?.), and the 
annual expense of this establishment is fixed at 47,000 
roubles (£2154. Ss. Ad). , 

The admission of the public to the different museums is not 
yet duly regulated, on account of the want of premises suitable 
for that purpose, and of the insufficient number of persons 
employed. Individuals engaged in the study of the sciences 
have free access to all the collections on application to the 
directors. The valuable collections, and those in which the 
objects are open and unprotected, are not accessible to the 
public at large. A detailed account of the collections of the 
academy up to 1776 is given in the St. Petersburg Journal* 
of that year. Since 1826 an account has been regularly pub- 
lished in each year in the ‘ Recueil des Actes des Seances 
publiques de I’Academie.’ 

• DENMARK. 

The Royal Museum for Arts and Antiquities at Copenhagen 
is under the direction and control of the exchequer chamber, 
and under the management of a governor and inspector. It 
contains classical and Egyptian antiquities, northern antiquities 
and relics of the middle ages, specimens of art, intaglios, 
gems, &c. The expenses are defrayed out of the royal trea- 
sury, and are uncertain. Admission may be obtained every 
day on previous application being made to the inspector. 
Tickets cost 2 dollars (4s. 5ic/.) ; but a party of ten may be 
admitted with one ticket. 

The Royal Picture Gallery, under the management of the 
same governor and inspector, consists of twelve rooms, in 
which the paintings of the different schools are classed. It is 
open to the public every Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday. A 
ticket costs J dollar (6|rf.) Strangers are admitted every day 
on applying at the inspector’s house and paying as above. 

The Museum for Northern Antiquities is under a committee 
of management, and a special director. The antiquities are 
divided into four deparfitnents : — 

1. Pagan, which is subdivided into three classes. 

(A) Before metals were known. 

(B) When only two metals. 

(C) When the metals generally were known. 

2. Relating to Catholic worship in the north. 

3. Chivalric. 

4. Foreign antiquities. 
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There is admission gratis every Thursday from eleven to one 
o’clock. 

The Royal Museum for Natural History is under the ma- 
nagement of a governor and directors. It comprises a zoological 
and a mineralogical collection, and is open every Thursday 
and Sunday from eleven to two o’clock : the admission is free. 

The Royal Cabinet of Coins and Medals is under the 
management of a governor, director, and inspectors, and is 
open to the public, gratis, on Monday from eleven to two, and 
Friday afternoon from five to seven. The director delivers a 
lecture on each of these occasions, which occupies an hour. 

The Royal Cabinet of Engravings contains 90,000 engrav- 
ings, chiefly of the elder Dutch and German artists, and lOOOv 
drawings. This institution is only in progress, and is not yet 
open to the public : it is under the management of a governor, 
committee, and inspector. All the above six institutions have 
the same governor, His Excellency A. W. v. Hanch, Marshal 
of the Court. The expenses of none are defined, but they 
are all defrayed out of the royal treasury. 

There are three public libraries in Copenhagen. The 
largest of these is the king’s library, which contains 400,000 
volumes and about 20,000 manuscripts ; these works are on 
all branches of knowledge. All respectable householders, or 
strangers introduced by such, have free access to the reading- 
room, and may consult whatever books they please. They 
may also take books home to their houses ; but this privilege 
is, of course, subject to exception in the case of rare or very 
valuable books. Special ap{)lication must be made to the 
governor for permission to borrow manuscripts. The reading- 
room is open daily from eleven to two o’clock; and books are 
lent out daily (Wednesdays excepted) from eleven to one 
o’clock. This library is under the management of a governor 
(the same as the governor of the museums), who has no 
salary; of 

Dollars. £. s. d. 

A head librarian, who receives - 800 ( 88 17 9 ) 

One secretary - - - - 900 (100 0 0 ) 

Ditto 800 ( 88 17 9 ) 

Ditto 700 ( 77 15 • 8^) 

An inspector of the reading-room 700 ( 77 15 8^) 

A book-keeper - - - 350 ( 38 17 lOJ) 

A clerk or copier - - - 300 ( 33 6 8 ) 

Four thousand dollars are allowed annually for purchasing 
books, and 1000 for binding. The general annual expenses 
are about 10,000 dollars (£1111. 25. 2\d.), which are paid 
out of the royal treasury. The library has a right to a gratis 
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copy of every book published in Denmark. This privilege is 
likewise allowed to the university libraiy, which contains 110,000 
volumes, all collected since 1728, when the original library was 
destroyed by fire. It also contains 20,000 manuscripts, com- 
prising 1761 ancient Icelandic MSS., 202 Oriental, besides 
1228 MSS., some classical and some relating to Danish history, 
and MS. collations of the classics. Every respectable house- 
holder, or stranger introduced and guaranteed by a respectable 
householder, has the use of the reading-room, and may borrow 
books from the library. Books are borrowed and returned 
between the hours of eleven and one, and the reading-room is 
open between the hours of one and two daily. This library is 
under the management of a committee receiving no emolument, 
a head librarian with a salary of 635 dollars (£70. 11^. Orf.), 
and two under librarians, the one having 450 dollars (£50.), 
and the other 100 dollars (£ 11 . 2 ^. 2 ^d.) per annum. 

Two thousand dollars are employed annually in the purchase 
of books, chiefly foreign. The annual expenses are about 
3500 dollars (£ 088 . 17s. 10 Jr/.) : these are paid partly from 
the general funds of the University, and partly from special 
legacies in favour of the library. 

Clapen’s library contains about 35,000 printed volumes, but 
no manuscripts. The principal subjects are geography, travels, 
natural history, and agriculture. Books are lent under the 
same restrictions as in the two preceding libraries. The 
reading-room is open frpm eleven to two on Tuesdays, Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. The salary of the head 
librarian is 600 dollars (£ 66 . 13^. 4r/.) ; of the under librarian 
400 dollars (£44. 8 s. lOJc/.) One thousand dollars are allowed 
annually for the purchase of books, besides binding; the 
whole annual expenses are about 3000 dollars (£333. 6 s. 8 f/.), 
supt)lied from the estate of the founder. 

The salaries of the librarians in these institutions are so 
small, as to appear inadequate for their remuneration ; but 
they are in general only accessories, the librarians holding at 
the same time other lucrative situations. 

Besides the public libraries at Copenhagen, there are public 
libraries in each of the seven dioceses ; namely, at Roeskilde, 
Odensee, *Mareboe, Aalborg, Aarhuus, Ribe, and Wiborg, and 
one in Iceland. These are under the control of the bishop 
and the high bailiff of the respective dioceses. * 

* BELGIUM. 

Brussels possesses a museum of arts and manufactures, a 
museum of pictures, a cabinet of natural history, a cabinet of 
natural philosophy, and of coins and medals. The first of these 
establishments belongs to government, and is managed by a 
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commission of six members, under the direction of the ministek* 
of the interior. This museum contains collections of different 
instruments, and machines applicable to the arts, to agriculture, 
to manufactures, and to the sciences, physical, chemical, and 
mathematical. The annual expense, 30,000 francs (£1200.), is 
defrayed by government. It is open to the public every day 
from nine to three o'clock. The rest of the museums belong to 
the city, and are managed by commissioners, undfer the control 
and direction of ‘ LaRegence.’ The commissioners receive no 
salary. The annual expenses of the three museums amount 
to 14,058 francs (£562. 3s. 5rf.), and are paid out of the city 
funds. These institutions are open to the public from ten to 
four o’clock, on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, with the ex- 
ception of the months of August and September. Foreigners 
are admitted every day throughout the year, at the hours men- 
tioned, upon showing their passport to the porter. 

There are two public libraries at Brussels; the one, composed 
of printed works, belongs to the city ; the other, composed en- 
tirely of manuscripts, belongs to the government. The first 
contains 140,000 volumes, the second 15,000 manuscripts. 
The city library is open to the public on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of each week from ten to two 
o’clock. The purchase of books costs annually 1150 francs 
(£46.): the total annual expenses of the establishment are 
4800 francs (£192.) ; but from time to time there are special 
appropriations for the further purchase of books : the last 
(JLOOO francs) was made in 1833. 

The government library h open every day in the year from 
nine to four o’clock. From GOOO (£240.) to 7000 francs 
(£280.) are expended yearly in the purchase of manuscripts. 
The total annual expense of the establishment is 10,000 francs 
(£400.), paid by government. The following towns in Bel- 
gium also possess public libraries: — Ghent, Liege, Louvain, 
Antwerp, Bruges, Mons, Namur, Tournay. The libraries in 
the first three are under the direction of the universities in 
those towns. The libraries in the remaining towns are managed 
by librarians under the superintendence of the municipal 
authorities. , 

WIRTEMBERG. 

The capital, Stuttgard, possesses a cabinet of natural history, 
and a small cabinet of medals, antiquities, and arts. These 
two establishments, together with the public library and the 
King’s private library, have a director in common, who receives 
an annual salary of 1,600 florins, (80/.)* The general annual 

The gulden or florin is equal to about one shilling sterlijig. We have as- 
sumed this as the value of the florin here quoted. 
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expenses of these museums are about 850 florins, (42J, 10s.), 
which are paid out of the public treasury. The cabinet of 
natural history is at all times open to the public on previous 
application to the inspector. Permission to visit the cabinet 
of medals, &c. can only be granted when the inspector has 
leisure to accompany the visitors. • 

There is one public library at Stuttgard which contains 
197,000 volumes, and 1800 manuscripts : the entrance is free 
to all persons, provided they are accompanied by a servant of 
the establishment. 

On the afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday, persons are 
allowed to read in the library. Books are lent likewise under 
certain regulations, to certain individuals. The establishment 
is under the control of the minister of the interior, and managed 
by a librarian, receiving 1500 florins annually, (£75), and 
two sublibrarians receiving, one 1200, »the second 1000 ; 
making 2200 (£110). The annual expense in books is about 
4000 florins (£200). All booksellers in the kingdom are 
required to furnish a copy of any work published by them. 
The general annual expenses are about 7000 florins (£350), 
paid out of the public treasury. 

Tuscany. 

Florence possesses a museum, placed under the control of 
the minister of the interior. It has for its management one . 
director and three professors; an astronomer is' likewise at- 
tached to the establishment ; all of whom receive as salary, 
100 francesconi each (£22 lO^.), and are lodged at the public 
expense. The museum consists of a cabinet of natural history, 
another of mineralogy, a third of physic, and an observatory ; 
a botanical garden of inconsiderable extent likewise forms part 
of the establishment. The annual expenses cannot be well 
ascertained, since they vary ^according to the purchases which 
are made, and the various alterations and improvements which 
are introduced. The expenses ar% defrayed out of sums set 
apart by the direction of the government. The public are 
admitted to the museum every day, except on fdte-days, be- 
tween the hours of ten and three o’clock, and are likewise 
permitted** to attend the lectures. The museum of antiquities 
is annexed to the gallery of paintings, and is placed at present ♦ 
under the same director. Those persons only who have re- 
ceived a special. permission are permitted to view this museum, 
which possesses a large collection of Etruscan and Grecian 
gems, and of gold and silver medals. 

A museum of Etruscan antiquities still exists at Cortona ; 
but the most valuable articles were stolen some years ago. 
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since which time little care has been takea to ke 6 p up the 
establishment. Another more perfect collection of Etruscan 
remains is kept at Vollerra. ^ 

There are five public libraries at Florence; first, the collec- 
tion of books bequeathed ^ ^fie public by Magliabechu; (t!y 
whose name it is distinguishgid^Xand enrichea by the subsequent 
governments of Tuscany. TIjk library is under the direction 
of a librarian, who receives 240 scudi* (£64 I 5 . Id.) per 
annum salary, and has under his orders a sub-librarian with a 
salary of 180 scudi (£48 Is. 2d.), an assistant, a clerk, and 
four guardians (custodi). 

2 and 3. The Lawrentian and Marcellian libraries are under 
the charge of one librarian, at a salary of 39G scudi (£105^ 
14s. 8d.) ; each of these collections has, besides a sub-librarian, 
an assistant and a guardian, who receiv 6 respectively as salary 
half the amount of what the librarian has. 

4. The Riccardi collection is managed by a librarian and a 
sub-librarian, the former of whom receives 164 scudi per an- 
num (£43 155. del.). 

5. The library of the ^ Belle Arti/ containing books taken 
out of the suppressed convents, is placed under the superinten- 
dence of one librarian, at a salary of 348 scudi (£92 I 85 . 4d.). 

Not more than 100 scudi (£26 145.) are expended annu- 
ally in thS purchase and the binding of books for the Maglia- 
bechan collection, and proportionally smaller sums are laid out 
upon the other libraries : the expenses are very trifling. The 
public are admitted to the first three libraries every day in the 
year, except on f^te days ; and from the 1 st of October to the 
12th of November the doors are opened at nine, and closed at 
two o’clock. The Marcellian is open every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday ; and the library of the ^ Belle Arti' on every 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of the year. The loan of 
books is not allowed, but every facility is given to persorts^ 
who may be desirous of making^ notes or extracts from them. 
There is no very correct catalogue of the books in any of the 
libraries, except in the * Belle Arti’; the exact number of 
volumes cannot therefore be well ascertained. The Magliabe- 
chan library is supposed to contain 150,000 printed books, and 
11,000 manuscripts; the Lawrentian, 9000 manusiJripts ; the 
Marcellian, 5000 volumes ; the Riccardi, 26,000 volumes and 
9000 manuscripts ; and the collection of the ‘ Belle Arti’ 
11,000 volumes. 

In almost all the chief provincial towns of Tuscany there are 

* We suppose the scudo d’oro of 7i hre is here meant, e(][ual to 63*97 pence 
English. 
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public librawsi, though in general pf no great value, which 
are placed under the control of t|ie communal magistrates; 
the librarians are for the most part priests and schoolmasters, 
who receive a small annual allowance of thirty or forty scudi. 
The libraries of Pisa and Sienna however, exceptions to 
this jgeneral character ; each cSf tn^se establishments possesses 
about 60,000 volumes, and to each an annual addition of books, 
to the value of 100 scudi, is made ; the librarian of each town 
receives a salary of 160 scudi. 

Naples. 

The Royal Museum at Naples, besides being devoted to the 
arts and antiquities, contains a library, and schools of painting, 
drawing, sculpture, and architecture : all these are under the 
control of the rninister of the interior. There are also four 
cabinets of natural history at Naples, and a botanical garden 
belonging to the government; and there are three cabinets of 
natural history belonging to private individuals, to which the 
public are admitted. 

A director, a comptroller, a secretary, and an architect, are 
attached to the royal museum ; one director to each of the four 
cabinets of natural history, and one to the botanical garden. 
The royal museum is divided into the following departments — 

1. A collection of statues and of inscriptions. 

2. A collection of Etruscan vases, Egyptian monuments, 
and Herculanean paintings. 

3. A collection of small bronzes and ancient glass. 

4. A collection of coins, .precious objects, terracotta, and 
objects of the middle ages. 

6. A collection of paintings. 

6, A library, 

7. Schools of painting, drawing, sculpture, and architecture. 

The four public cabinets of natural history belong to the 

University; they comprise mineralogical, zoological, materia 
medica, and pathological anatomy museums. The private 
cabinets consist of zoological, geological, and mineralogical 
museums. 

The general annual expenses a^^e, for the royal museum, 
100,000 ducats per annum (£17,110)"; 

Ducats. £. 9. d. 

Mineralogical - - 1500 (256 13 0) 

Zoological - - . 800 (136 17 7) 

Materia Medica - - 600 (102 13 4) 

Pathological Anatomy - 1300 (222 8 10) 

Rol^nic^l Garden - 4200 (718 12 4) 

These expenses are defrayed from the Royal Treasury. The 
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public are admitted every day, except holidays, from eight till 
two o’clock ; there is uothiog demanded upon entrance, a 
trifle is always expected by the attendants who open the difierent 
rooms. 

The library attached to the royal museum contains 300,000 
printed volumes, and abouti^POO manuscripts ; 4000 ducats, 
(£684 8^.) are annually oxp^ofled in the purchase of foreign 
works, and two copies of every work printed in the kingdoip 
of Naples are sent to this institution ; it is under the manage- 
ment of four librarians. 

There are likewise four other public libraries at Naples:— 
The Brancacciano, containing 10,000 volumes ; 

The University - - * 60,000 . ’ 

The Convent of St. Jerpme 50,000 
The Military Staff - 10,000 

The public have free permission to read in all the five libraries, 
but no books are allowed to be taken away, l^he royal library 
and all the others, except the Brancacciano, are open every 
day, except on ftte-days, in the months of May, June, July, 
August, and September, from seven till two o’clock, and the 
remaining months from eight till two; they are, however, 
closed a week at Christmas, the last six days of Carnival, the 
first day in Lent, from Wednesday in the holy week until 
Easter Tuesday, and finally, from the 15th of October until 
the 5th of November, ♦ 

The Brancacciano is open every day from the 6th of No- 
vember until the end of May, with the exceptions mentioned 
£d)Ove, (Saturdays excluded,) from eight until eleven o’clock, 
and ‘ from the twenty-first to the twenty-third Italian hour.’ 
From the 1st of June to the 28th of September it is only open 
in the afternoon. All these establishments are under the su^r- 
intendence of the minister of the interior. 

There are public libraries in the provincial towns of Foggia 
and Lucera, and in every diocese there are libraries belonging 
to the see, to which admission may be obtained by a ‘ perr 
mission.’ 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

There are two national museums in this town.* The in- 
stitution of Staedel is exclusively devoted to the fine arts. 
It was founded by Johann Friedrich Staedel, a merchant, 
who died in 1816, and bequeathed for this purpose about 
1,300,000 florins (^136,500). It is placed under the control 
of five directors, who, upon the death or resignation of one of 
their number, elect his successor. These directors have been 
invested by the founder with unlimited powers Xo conduct the 
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affairs of the institution, in conformity with the terms of the 
bequest. These five directors receive no salary; they ap- 
point an inspector, who receives 1700 florins (£178 IO 5 .)* 
annually, besides an apartment, free of expense : there is like- 
Avise a director for the collections, who has a salary of 1000 
florins (£105). The pieces of sculpture, paintings, drawings, 
and sketches, amount to about 10,000 ; the engravings to 
about 30,0(X) ; and books relating to the fine arts, from 2000 
to 3000 volumes. The annual expenses of the establishment 
amount to 35,000 florins* (£3675), a part of which is applied 
to the support of the academy connected with this institution. 
About 15,000 florins (<£1575) are annually appropriated to 
the augmentation of the collections, of which 2000 (£210) 
are expended on books. The public have free admission to 
the collections of sculpture and paintings, four times a week, 
for two hours each time ; to the library once a week for two 
hours. 

The Senkenberg museum is so called because it was found- 
ed by Johann Christian Von Senkenberg, a physician, in 1769. 
It contains a museum of natural history for zoology, mineral- 
ogy, and botany ; a botanical garden and green-house, and an 
anatomical school. The Avhole is now under the management 
of the active members of the Senkenberg Society for natural 
history, first instituted in 1817. The members are divided 
into active and honorary ; all pay alike eleven florins per an- 
num for the support of the establishment. The number of 
contributing members amounts to about 300. To the sum 
raised by them the High Senate adds out of the public treasury 
1500 florins, making a total of 4800 florins. Extensive 
buildings were erected in 1819 and 1828, for containing the 
scientific collections which are now large and very valuable. 
The means for raising these buildings were obtained by ge- 
neral contributions from the wealthy inhabitants of the town. 
The museums are open to the public on two fixed days of 
the week; the teachers and scholars of the public schools 
and the members of the society have access to them at all 
times : there is an extensive library attached to this esta- 
blishment. 

The ‘ 8 tadt-Bibliothek,^ the public ubrary at Frankfort, con- 
tains 50,000 volumes and 500 manuscripts. It is open to the 
public four days in the week, twice for two hours and twice for 
one hour ; evqry burgher is entitled to receive books upon 
giving a receipt for them 5 strangers can only receive books 

♦ The convention florin is equal to 2«. \\d, sterling. We liave assumed this 
value, believing it to be correct. 
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through the recommendation of burghers, and upon depositing 
, a sum of money. All persons, whether native or foreigners, 
are at liberty to read and study at the library, but not to take 
the books home. The government of the library is in three 
members of the Senate^ .and is intrusted to the care of two 
librarians, one of whom receives a salary of 600, and the other 
of 400 florins. About 2565 florins are annually expended in 
books and binding ; the whole expenses amount to 4350 florins 
per annum. The necessary supply of fuel is furnished gratis 
from the forests belonging to the town. The expenses are 
paid out of the public treasury, with the exception of 350 
florins, being interest arising from various legacies left to the 
establishment. 

Saxony. 

There is no national museum in Saxony, but the following 
collections have been made at Dresden : — 

1. Picture gallery : — one director and two inspectors ; their 
joint salaries amount to 1200 dollars (£180). 

2. Gallery of antiques : — one director, salary 300 dollars 
(£45). 

3. Collection of medals : — one director, salary 300 dollars 

(£45). 

4. Cabinet of natural history : — two inspectors, joint salaries 
1300 dollars (£195). 

5. Collection of physical and mathematical instruments : — 
two inspectors, joint salaries 1000 dollars (£150). 

* 6. Historical museum : — one inspector, salary 400 dollars 

(£ 60 ). 

7. Collection of copies of antiques in plaster of Paris : — 
one inspector, salary 300 dollars (£45). 

8. Collection of engravings: — one inspector, salary 500 
dollars (£75). 

The sum of 3000 dollars (£450) is allowed annually by the 
state for the support of the above collections, which are open 
to the public twice a week, and may be seen on other days bf 
parties of six persons, each individual paying 1^. 

The public library at Dresden contains 300,000 volumes, 
2700 manuscripts, and 150,000 pamphlets. The library, 
together with the above collections, are the entailed property 
(Fidei Commissa) of the crown of Saxony, and can neither be 
sold nor removed out of the country. They are all under the 
control of the Minister of the Interior. The library is managed 
by one librarian, receiving 1000 dollars per annum (c£15()) ; 
one sub-librarian, salary 600 dollars (otOO) ; and two secre- 
taries, whose joint salaries are 700 dollars (cflOS). The sum 
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of 2500 dollars (£375) is allor^ed aiihually for buying books. 
The expenses of the establishment are defrayed by the state. < 
The library at Leipzig, principally intended for the use of 
the University, contains 110,000 volumes and 2000 manu- 
scripts ; it is under the control of the Minister of Worship, 
and under the management of a librarian at a salary of 600 
dollars (^90). The library at Dresden, as well as this at 
Leipzig, are open to the public every day. 


Switzerland. 


There is a small museum of natural history at Bern belong- 
ing to the town: it is placed under the direction and inspection 
of a committee, consisting of a president and four members, 
who give their services gratis. Free admission is granted to 
the public in summer thriq^, and in winter twice a week ; it is 
also open at any other time, at the discretion of the servants 
in waiting. The annual expenses are about 1500 Swiss francs 
(£90), of which 400 (£24) is expended in wages for servants. 

The public town-library of Bern contains about 35,000 
printed volumes and about 1050 manuscripts. It is under the 
dWction of a commission of six members (including the head 
librarian) and a president The general annual expenses are 
for 


Books 
Salaries 
Attendance 
Furniture, &c. 


2800 . . 168 

900 . . 54 

200 . . 12 

700 . . 42 


S.f. 4600 ^£276 

These are paid by customary annual contributions : 

S. f. 

1. From the municipality .... 2,000 

2. Subscription of the Cantonal government, 

• on account of the University . . . 1,600 

3. Capital and rent of houses • . . . 900 

4. Money taken from visiters . , . lOO 


S.f. 4600 

livery inhabitant of the city, whether citizen or not, can buy 
the right of making use of the library for 10 Swiss francs 
(about 125. 2d.),*without any further yearly payment. Eccle- 
siastics pay only 6 francs. 


Accounts of the literary institutions of France, Prussia, &c. 
have not yet been laid before Parliament. 
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EDtJCATlOSr. 

Education may be defined, as that series of means by which 
the human understanding is improved, and the dispositions of 
the heart are formed and called forth, between infancy Bfid the 
time when we consider ourselves qualified to take an active 
part in life. The common acceptation of the term education^ 
however, has various meanings : with the wealthy classes it is 
understood, that those only are educated who have studied 
Greek and Latin, and have some acquaintance with the French 
and Italian lan§|^ages, &c. The merchant and tradesman look 
for education in penmanship, and a thorough knowledge of thfe ^ 
ordinary rules of calculation. 

Since the establishment of our national schools, the poorer 
classes have been led to suppose that all education is com- 
prised in the qualifications of readj|^g and writing ; but those 
who have led them into this delusion must be more commended 
for their zeal and good intentions than for their judgment. 

The end of education we must suppose to be what the v^rd 
literally implies — to draw out; that is, to draw out the qualines 
and powers of the mind ; ahd it cannot but be deemed of the 
highest importance to ascertain what system of training chil- 
dren is best calculated for the attainment of the highest state 
of perfection of which our nature may be capable. 

Among many of the ancient nations, the education of youth 
was made an important part of the state polity. The Persians, 
the Cretans, and the Lacedaemonians, and no doubt others also, 
subjected all their children to a regular discipline which was 
in harmony with the kind of social life into which the children 
were destined to enter at the age of manhood. The Persians 
did not teach literary accomplishments, but justice, tem- 
perance, and modesty ; and to shoot with the bow, and to throw 
the javelin. The moral virtues and the bodily exercises were 
what the Persians laboured to teach their children ; those w^ho 
may wish to understand their system will do well to read the 
first part of Xenophon’s Cyropsedia*. Modesty, docility, and 
self-control, are certainly admirable qualities in youth, the 
drawing out and cherishing of which ought to fprm, from 
childhood to manhood, a principal object in the education of a 
community. Locke says, ‘ the objects of education are : first, 
to preserve and strengthen the bodily constitution ; secondly, 
to inform the understanding with useful knowledge, and to 
cherish good dispositions in the heart.’ 

To whatever class we turn in England, we rarely observe 

* Whether Xenophon’s view of Persian education is an historical truth, or 
merely his own theory of education, does not affect the value of his remarks. 
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that these considerations are treated as important questions, in 
the ordinary plans of education. 

The acquirements that are unattainable without the expen- 
diture of much time and money, are those generally selected 
by the upper classes to establish an exclusiveness in society. 
In this country all classes below the highest are striving to 
elevate themselves into the class above them ; and one of the 
modes of effecting this, is to adopt a kind of education like 
that adopted by the upper classes. This education mainly con- 
sists of Greek and Latin, often badly taught, instead of those 
branches of moral and physical science vvhicj| would have a 
more practical bearing on life, would elevate the character, and 
might be attained at one-half the expense of a so-called clas- 
sical education. It is painfully distressing to one who has 
opportunities of mixing in tradesmen’s society in this metro- 
polis, to hear parents boasting of their sons’ progress in Greek 
and Latin ; how much time they have devoted to these studies, 
and what a sum of money has been paid for their tuition. 

If we consider the immense waste of mental labour, which 
is nn a measure public property, there can be no real philan- 
thropist who will not use his best efforts to counteract such fal- 
lacious notions and to discourage such a pernicious practice, on 
the part of parents, as paying large sums of money to have their 
sons’ best energies and most valuable days consumed in learning 
to construe a little Latin, and to master the inflections of a Greek 
verb. There are many professions in which a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin is useful and necessary ; but as the whole 
of society cannot follow these professions, is it not a foolish act 
for a father, without having the slightest intention or even the 
opportunity of affording his son the means of adopting one of 
these professions, to educate him in a manner which totally dis- 
qualifies him for any other? We may say, totally disqualifies 
— for if a youth attains any proficiency in classical knowledge, 
and acquires a taste for it, he will be more unfit for business, 
because he imagines that he has got something by which he 
can raise himself, in society above his father. If, however, the 
youth (which is the more probable result) does, as ninety-nine 
out of ev^ry hundred do who attempt a classical education, 
spend seven er eight years over the mere rules of the Latin 
and Greek languages, without being able in the end to construe 
an easy passage without a dictionary, he returns home at an 
age when he ought to be prepared to enter on active life, 
stultified instead of improved for all the money expended 
upon him. 

It is a misfortune that every attempt made to prove the 
inutility of classical knowledge, except in particular cases, is 
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met as if it were a direct attack upon our church establish- 
ment, our two universities, and all our institutions for learning. 
We shall not, however, apprehend any such imputation, when 
we state * that the teaching of the dead languages has, in 
common life, done more to demoralize a large body of the 
community than any other single defect or error in our educa- 
tion. It has diverted the minds of a large number of young 
men, without any means for living independently of business, 
from regular pursuits ; or rather, it has disqualified them for 
following them. Our London pot-houses and other similar 
places of resort are crowded with young men of this stamp, 
who may be found after midnight spouting their Latin verses, 
to obtain that credit for respectability which their pocket and 
appearance deny them. 

This then appears to us one of the great errors committed in 
the education of those of the middle classes who are intended 
for business and active life: they waste many years on at- 
tempting to learn some Latin and Greek, one or both, which 
are taught so badly, that the small amount of knowledge 
acquired is not compensated by any valuable habits of mind 
formed during this tedious discipline. They neglect the, study 
of the physical sciences and of ethics, both of which may be 
made to bear directly and profitably on some branch of their 
business or occupation, and on the general conduct of life. 

Another great error is the commencement of education too 
early, and the conducting it throughout too much upon gene- 
rals : but the grand error of many reformers in education is, a 
total reliance upon the power of the memory, and on the effect 
which moral and religious lessons, wrapped up in tales, will 
have upon children in after-life. To these errors we may add 
one still greater, — that of using every exertion to stimulate 
the powers of the mind, in total ignorance of its capacity, 
or connexion with the physical conditions of the human 
frame. 

‘ No custom,^ Tissot remarks, ^ is more improper and cruel 
than that of some parents who exact of their children much 
intellectual labour and great progress in study. It is the tomb 
of their talents and health.’ It is also the opinion jof Hufe- 
land, that by too early study the nervous system acquires a 
preponderance over all others, which it preserves for the 
remainder of life; producing innumerable nervous complaints, 
melancholy, hypochondria, &c. The labour of the mind to 
which some parents subject their children, not only too soon, 
but in an entirely wrong direction, is often the cause of their 
bad health, and occasions nearly all those efiects which dis- 
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tinguish children for precocity of the intellectual faculties i 
these children, as is well known, generally die early. It is for 
this reason that we seldom behold b, perfect fnan; that is, one 
who exhibits the physical, mental^ and moral faculties, all in a 
healthy state. 

In an early age, before the body has acquired its proper 
development, the brain its perfect consolidation, or the organs 
generally are confirmed in their healthy existence, premature 
exercise of the intellectual faculties is the cause of many 
chronic disorders. By the undue excitement of the brain, 
its organic functions are augmented, the action of the organs 
of nutrition, secretion, &c. are enfeebled; the muscular system 
becomes morbidly irritable ; and the brain subject to a variety 
of injurious affections. The tendency of excessive mental 
excitement to produce insanity is well established ; yet these 
instances are lost upon us in our treatment of children, Great 
men owe not their mental elevation to early hot-house culture. 
Sir Isaac Newton, according to his own statement, was " inat- 
tentive to study, and ranked very low in the school till the age 
of twelve.* Napoleon, when a child, is described as ^ having 
good healthy and in other respects like other boys and a 
similar observation may be made of many or most others who 
have been most distinguished for mental powers. 

The employment for which youth are designed in after-life 
should be our guide in regulating their studies ; regard being 
especially had to the establishing of a healthy constitution, 
which is inseparable from success and happiness in life. Lf.t 
no parents deceive themselves when they discover in their 
children unusual powers of memory or of reason ; they should 
look upon such symptoms as ihe prognosis of diseased action, 
— the indications and precursors of a premature decay, and of 
early death : in these cases every effort should be made to 
check rather than to encourage precocity of mind. From 
childhood, at least to adolescence, the physical expansion and 
free development of the frame should precede and take the 
lead of the cultivation of the mental powers : a sound mind 
in a healthy body, when a person is arrived at manhood, is of 
much higher importance than a dazzling show of superior 
talents for a few years of an unhealthy existence. It is a law in 
iiature that things of slow growth are the most enduring ; and 
as it is with the^ body, so it is with the mind ; a natural pro- 
gressive growth of both is our only chance for strength in 
manhood and a useful old age. 

The Greeks possessed a correct notion of the importance 
of giving the human frame the fullest and fairest chance of 
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develbpment ; hence their gymnastic exercises, their Olympic 
games, and the prizes awarded for the encouragement of manly 
feats. Florists, in order to obtain an early efflorescence of 
plants by forcing them, enclose their roots in small pots ; but 
this, as the unwary purchasers in the end discover, is done at 
the ex[)ense of the future fructification of the plant. In the 
human frame, if the brain and nervous system preponderate, 
a preternatural action is superinduced, which exhibiting itself in 
children in a certain forwardness and aptitude beyond their 
age, is erroneously mistaken by most parents for genius. 

How common it is to hear parents lamenting the death of a 
child who was remarkable for early development or precocity 
of uhderstanding, of which they appear to speak with pride, 
treasuring up in the remembrance all the child’s sayings and 
actions, perhaps adding, for the hundredth time, ‘‘Ah! not 
only we, but the world sustained a loss in that boy.” It may 
appear cruel, but those will be right, in nine cases out of ten, 
who answer such persons by assuring them, that had their 
favourite child lived, he would in all probability have been 
an idiot. 

The degree of exertion which the brain will conveniently 
undergo varies in individuals as much as their muscular 
capabilities. Let us suppose that, with a view of training 
and exercising the animal powers, it were laid down as a 
rule that boys should be subjected, from the age of six to 
fourteen, to the labour of carrying every day as many pounds 
weight as many miles as they were years old. It cannot be 
doubted but many would go through such toil, and reach 
manhood with an increase of strength ; but what would be the 
fate of those whose strength, at some time in their boyhood, 
would not enable them to lift the weight, much less to carry it 
all the distance, or who could not walk the distance if they could 
carry the burden ? The physical powers of the majority would 
sink under the discipline, while others might struggle through 
the period of probation, disgusted with the drudgery to which 
they had been subjected. Now this is precisely what we do at 
many of our schools: the discipline, and the duties to be per* 
formed, are the same for all boys who enter ; some of the pupils 
surmount the evils of the system (hot in consequence, but in 
spite of it) ; become conspicuous in after-life, while ninety-nine 
out of every hundred are stultified and thrown upon the world 
useless members of that community in which they are to live. 
The upholders of this system, which sacrifices the many to the 
interest of a few, take the prizes, rs Mr. Bish was wont to do 
those drawn from the lottery wheel, and parade them before 
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the eye of the public ; the blanks they pass over unnoticed, 
and the sufferers are unpitied. 

Before we speak more particularly of the education of the 
poor, we must say something on the subject of nursery, or pre- 
paratory, education as now generally conducted in respectable 
society. 

First. We object to the use that is tnade (or rather to the 
books themselves) of nearly all the modern juvenile publica- 
tions. This is an opinion which may in these book-days 
startle our readers ; but as these books are made, with no re- 
ference to a sound system of education, most of them only 
tend to perpetuate errors, and become, when they get firmly 
rooted in families and schools, the great obstacle to the intro- 
duction of new and correct principles. 

Secondly. The memory of children is too early taxed ; — 
and, Thirdly; we press moral and religious principles upon the 
young mind, relying upon the efficacy of precept at a time 
when children are only affected by sensible objects ; and we 
neglect discipline and example, the only means of instruc- 
tion when children are of an age incapable of reasoning upon 
the moral question of right and wrong. 

Children, when about to be taught to read, may have easy, 
and to them (if we can make them so) interesting, lessons put 
into their hands ; and of these the best specimens are those 
found in the old spelling-books, descriptive of the qualities of 
the horse, cow, &c. As soon however as a child has acquired 
a tolerable facility in reading, every work of mere amusement 
and of a light nature should, as far as may be found practi- 
cable, be removed out of his sight : all his reading should 
consist of descriptions of sensible objects, of his wants, and 
of the means of supplying them. None of this matter should . 
be wrapped up in tales of fiction. 

Just in proportion as novels and romances are pernicious 
in diverting those arrived to that time of life termed adoles- 
cence from useful and regular pursuits, so are all works intitled 
amusing injurious to children after they have been taught to 
read. 

Up to^the age of six years, every child has enough employ- 
ment for his mental faculties in contemplating the objects of 
nature that surround him, and familiarising himself with their 
nomenclature ; about which age if he has acquired a know- 
ledge of our alphabetical signs, and made some progress in 
words of one or two syllables, he has done quite enough. His 
education, in the common acceptation of the term, now com- 
mences; but his instruction should for the present be more 
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oral than from books. The divinity he should be taught to 
worship is truth, and any deviation from strict veracity 
should be made to bring with it that kind of inconvenience 
which in actual life is the consequence of lying : doubt him 
when he speaks the truth, and disbelieve his sincerity even 
when he expresses his wants, until he is sensible of the folly 
of uttering falsehoods. 

Rousseaus ideas {Entile^ du de VEducation) on the treat- 
ment of children are very clearly stated ; he says, 

‘ Seek not to impress them with ideas of duty or obligation. Till 
children reach the years of discretion, they are incapable of any 
notions of the distinctions of morality. Avoid therefore even the use 
of the terms by which they are expressed in their hearing. While they 
continue to be affected only by sensible objects, seem not to excite 
their ideas beyond the sphere of sensation : require not of them an 
implicit obedience to your will — let all their reasonable desires be 
instantly gratified — let their unreasonable desires be opposed only 
by their natural inability to gratify them, or the inconveniences at- 
tending the gratification. Beware of letting them establish their 
authority over you by means of the forms of politeness. A child 
will scarcely take the trouble to address you with, If you please^ 
unless he has been made to regard these as a set of magic syllables, 
by the use of which he may subject every person to his will. His 
If you please then means, I please; pray, with him stands for do. 
Though you put into his mouth the words of humility, his tone and 
air are those of authority that will be obeyed. But although you 

seek not to regulate his conduct by notions of duty, yet let him feel 
the yoke of authority. * He may readily conceive that for one set 
of actions you will punish him, and by another he will obtain your 
approbation ; but farther than this, his ideas of right and wrong, of 
virtue and vice, cannot yet be carried.” 

Such are the opinions of this writer, who, on the subject of 
child’s books, expresses himself with his usual good sense : 

‘ Child’s books teach them only to talk about what they do not 
understand, — as few books as possible, — yet if I can find a book, in 
which all the natural wants of man are displayed in a manner suit- 
able to the understanding of a child, and in which the means of sa- 
tisfying those wants are gradually displayed with the same ease and 
simplicity, such a book will be worth the attention. Such a book I 
have found,*— it is “ Robinson Crusoe.” ’ 

A story-book in a child’s hands is nothing but a story-book, 
whatever religious or moral instruction it may contain ; it is the 
moving action, the scenes and the denouementy not the morale, 
that interest, if it interests at. all. 

Every book of this character, however it may be worded 
(and many of them contain much nonsense put into the mouths 
of mammas and papas, besides assisting in propagating serious 
popular errors), operates upon the mind, as moving scenes of 
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strife and contention do, either in actual life or upon the i^tage. 
It is the actions tl)at arrest their attention, not the sentiments 
— it is all harlequin, clown, and pantaloon with them. Can 
we succeed in impressing a moral upon the minds of children 
while T^itnessing the performance of a pantomime ? Will they 
not answer you with a loud laugh at the clown’s antics ? If a 
son behaves ill, and the parent deems it proper to phide and 
make him sensible of his misconduct, will he, in order to render 
his reproof more effectual, dramatize it, or dress it up in a 
pleasing story ? 

The juvenile librarian tells us he has works adapted to, and 
brought within the capacity of, children of all ages ; and adds, 
that it requires a clever head to write a child’s book. The 
probable truth is, that those who write them were, during 
their school days of probation, accommodated with books adapt- 
ed to their own capacity, and never being put to any mental ex- 
ertion, remain children still — as a child they think, and as a 
child they write. So long as children are permitted to feed 
from the board of the pastrycook, so long will their stomachs 
reject more substantial and wholesome food ; while the minds 
ot children are allowed to find amusement in what are called 
pretty story-books, it is not very probable they will learn to 
dig and search for knowledge,— the only mode of rendering it 
of any value when obtained. It is not what others do for us, 
but what we do ourselves that must improve the understanding. 
The talent of educational book-making would be best displayed 
in arranging the matter to be taught, so as to keep a little in 
advance of the learner; encouraging him, as the nursery-maid 
does when teaching the child to walk, holding out the finger a 
little distance from it, as an inducement for it to make an 
effort of its Swn. In our attempt to stoop down to the level 
of children, we often go below them. 

It behoves the parent who is really desirous of making his 
son wise as well as learned, to reflect seriously upon how much 
of nature’s works the industry of man has disclosed, and how 
much more there is to unveil — how much to engage us, and 
how short a period is allowed to man for him to leave any 
traces behind of having once existed and occupied a place 
in this world. Those who are impressed with a strong feeling 
of benevolence for mankind, will strive to make each succeed- 
ing generation rather wise than learned, and to aid in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge by promoting the investigation of 
nature. One part of the study of nature is the investigation of 
our moral and intellectual powers ; and the practical applica- 
tion of our discoveries in this branch will be the diminution of 
all moral evil, or, in other words, the increase of general hap- 
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piness. To effect these objects, not a particle of mind brought 
into the world should be wasted and dissipated upon trifles ; 
it is our first duty to collect all the great facts regarding the 
phenomena of nature, and to lay them, as early as the powers 
of reason dawn, in a condensed form before each succeeding 
generation : saying, ‘ These are the works of your ancestors ; 
make yourself acquainted with them, and before you have run 
your race add some new fact to the catalogue for the benefit of 
your posterity.* If parents would but consider how much 
tough reading and study must be got through only to under- 
stand how much has already been done for us, they would 
see the necessity of first strengthening the body of their chil- 
dren, and then informing, not trifling ^ith, the mind. Every 
one to whom the charge of a human being is given has a piece 
of physical and mental machinery placed in his hands — a part 
of the great world’s machine — man, the propelling power of 
which is mind ; we know not to what great ultimate end the 
labours of man here upon earth will lead, but it is our duty to 
teach each component part of the great machine how to do its 
proper work. 

It has been well observed, that a certain inarticulate self- 
consciousness dwells dimly in us, which only our works can 
render articulate and clearly discernible. Our works are the 
mirror wherein the mind first sees its form : hence, too, the 
folly of that impossible precept , — Know thyself^ till it be trans- 
lated into this partially possible one , — Know ivhat thou canst 
work at. 

,But many good people who busy themselves so much about 
the education of children, are never without an^ aphorism to 
fire off at their antagonists ; and will have it, Uaat before a 
child knows the nature of its own existence, and tne wants con- 
nected therewith, it should be instructed in the principles of 
religion and morality. Reasoning with such benevolent per- 
sons is useless — in them the mischiefs of the system have done 
their work — namely, separated the heart from the head : they are 
strong in good intention, but feeble as children in their choice 
of meags and the adaptation of them to a well-defined object. 

Th^ tell us a moral is disguised in all the children’s books 
which it is intended should steal slyly into the head or the 
heart of those who read them. This mode of passing sterling 
coin reminds one of the man who possessed a real guinea that 
once had been rejected as a counterfeit ; fearing that he should 
have it left upon his hands, he placed it between two half-pen- 
nies and paid it away for the value of one of them. Thus 
it is with the newly-discovered modes of conveying knowledge. 
The sterling coin is disguised and dressed up in masquerade, or 
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covered over and buried among a bushel of leaden dumps for 
children to play with, who, ever anxious to commence their 
amusing games, seize each a handful and begin pitching at 
the mark, without troubling themselves, or even dreaming that 
a piece of the precious metal lies buried in the heap. Human 
errors, it is said, walk in a circle, and re-appear at intervals. 
It is to be hoped that we have arrived at the climax of book- 
making, and that the art (such as it is) at least of making 
those for children will from this hour decline; — better that 
we should wholly return to oral tuition, than have our few grains 
of knowledge smothered in a cliaotic mass of unintelligible 
type, from which no aCtjj^ity or probable discrimination of youth 
can ever* redeem them. 

A taste for reading amusing tales when once engendered, 
especially in oiir early days, continues through life, and super- 
sedes a desire for more substantial matter ; — the imagination 
gradually becomes excited before truths enough are harvested 
’ for the mind to feed upon ; and thus is laid the foundation of 
unsteadiness of character, a sure forerunner of immorality, 
which, be it borne;in mind, it is the professfed object of the 
writers of tales to counteract. 

Even a man, whose understanding has been strengthened by 
a sound discipline, feels the effect of this species of reading :* if 
we take up a well-constructed story, we are entrapped, and 
cannot lay it down until we have finished it, although it be 
forgotten as soon as read. We never refer to it again either 
for a moral or a sentiment. A story once told, and its denoue- 
ment known, who will read it a second time ? The interest^is 
gone ; there is nothing to refer to ; there is no general truth ; 
nothing applicable to any other. combination of circumstances. 
It leaves behind it a vague unsatisfied feeling, the immediate 
tenden^ of which is to unfit us for any serious business. 
Most tales of fiction lead young people to view all human af- 
fairs as running in the wild course of a chance tide, and tend to 
beget a reliance more upon the event of circumstances turn- 
ing up in their. favout as they adyance in life, than a depend- 
ence upon their own steady application to one pursuit|5r 

The notion, too, that general early reading is calculated to 
improve*' the intellectual faculties is founded on a fallacy; it 
makes flippant tongues,, with shallow understandings : it is not 
the quantity of reading got through, but the quantity of matter 
digested, that strengthens the mind and fprms the judgment. 
It is for this reason that many slow studiers are found in the 
end to make the schindest scholars. Much of the usual kind 
of reading, as Bishop Butler remarks, is the idlest of all 
occupations. 
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But supposing that much reading, and early reading, does 
stimulate and develope the mind, it is still very doubtful 
whether it is advisable to let in upon the intellect too strong 
a light at one time. There is a twilight state of mind which 
we must have respect to, if we mean successfully to prepare 
the brain for the reception of real knowledge, which alone 
leads to wisdom. As the eye is^nabled to encounter the 
piercing light of the mid-day sun, by the temperance and 
mildntss of the moftiing rays^ and his gradual approach to 
his meridian splendour, so should we treat the human un- 
derstanding. If the organs of vision Were subjected in our 
early days to the influence of a m],iltiplicity of lights kept 
flitting before them, they would be so much injured and 
impaired, -as ^o be, when most needed in manhoodi inca- 
pable of enduring the brightness of day. If we enquire 
of the oculist the cause of the eye's debiltty, he will reply, 

‘ Preternatural excitement of the organs, which has resolved 
itself into a chronic sub-irritative disease and he will further 
tell us, that as regards the i:*efulness of the eyes to the adult, 
of the two evils, it would have been better that during in- 
fancy he should have been kept in utter darkness. The 
German youth, Hauser, who, it is presumed, was confined from 
his infancy for an experiment upon the human character, we 
are led to believe was kept in darkness, yet when brought into 
the world he had the perfect use of his eyes — and moreover, 
very rapidly under all the circumstances found the use pf his 
intellectual powers. 

• The eye, the brain, and the h^art, have each their peculiar 
species of sensibility; in themselves, as Sir Charles Bell* has 
observed, insensible. Speaking of the brain, die says, ^ as 
insensible as the leather of our shoe.’ But still the brain 
requires more delicate treatment than any other org^ in the 
animal economy ; and yet it is the least considered oy thPse 
who labour in the field of tuition, or by the majority of parents, 
whodook for other tests of qualification in tutors than a know- 
ledge of the animal economy, and of the modes of training 
which are in harmony with it. The most potent influence 
upon the brain is that derived from the power and operation 
of habit, generated by the law of suggestion ; if theifefore the 
eye of the mind (if we may be allowed so to express ourselves 
in carrying out the simile) be trained to glance only upon the 
subjects brought before it, and pass on rapidly from one to 
the other, it will, like the organs of vision, become preter- 
naturally excited, or unsteady and fitful? and but little dis- 
posed ever afterwards to penetrate beyond the surface of 
any subject. The popular impression is, that our numerous 
July — October, 1835. Y 
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flchool-publicatiops have lessened the labours of youth in 
their efforts to attain knowledge, and have smoothed the 
rugged ahh thorny paths of study. The improvements on 
the roads, &c. accelerate our speed* in travelling; but few that 
journey on bur Alert coaches understand the topography of 
the road afid country through which they pass so well as the 
pedestrian. The road^ inpeed, of what is falsely so termed 
education, is made so smooth and slippery, that most youths 
slide from one end to the other of it witlfbut having an #ppor- 
tunity of registering down in the memory the sitimtion of a tree 
or a mile-stone. 

In point of sound agd real knowledge we are considerably 
behind our forefathers; that is to say, the educated class of 
our predecessors, excep^ng only in the physical sciences and 
their applications. The more general diffusion of light books 
among the lower clksses, and the acquirements of reading and 
writing by almost every individual in the country, have hitherto 
in no way augmented our stock of knowledge ; there has been 
a diffusion of commonplace pojPular truths among the mass 
of the people, which has created in many the opinion that they 
possess sound knowledge. As they can now read, they take 
up the preposterous notion that they are or can be, whenever 
they please, both learned and wise. ^ 

Most of our respectable private seminaries, where high terms 
are asked for tuition, are conducted upon showy, artificial, and 
superficial principles. From the temper of society, and the 
general want of knowledge that pervades the mass of parents 
on the subject of education, perhaps the proprietors of schoofs 
for both sexes are in a measure constrained to adopt a decep- 
tive system of conducting their establishments, instead of pur- 
suing a more decided and straight-forward course. They must 
all profess to teach all kinds of knowledge, and put into the 
hands m their pupils books of some kind to lead parents to 
believe that their children are making progress in a multiplicity 
of studies ; although many teachers are well aware that Iheir 
pupils cannot possibl^attain any useful or practical acquaint- 
ance with the subjects of which these books treat. 

To remedy this serioui national evil, it would not only be 
necessary that a correct system of education should be laid 
down by the State for each class, adapted to their means of 
paying for it, but that the teachers should be licensed according 
to their qualifica’tions for teaching. This measure would give 
an intelligent ahd honest teacher a position of independence 
with respect to igpofltnt interference on the part of parents. 
Now, the schoolmaster who possesses tact to mislead his cus- 
tomers is the most likely man to succeed in his profession. 
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A short time since, hearing a celebratted ted.cher of music ex- 
claim * Bah r as a mother complimented him, while l^ daughter 
was playing a simple air on the piano-forte, for the progress 
she had made under his tuition, we took the opportunity of 
asking him what he meant. His reply was, ‘ I am sick of 
teaching the children belonging to the class of ignorance; 
they pay me, it is true, but if I were lb commence properly with 
my pupils, and instruct them in the grammar of music, in- 
stead** of teaching them in the beginning how to play mecha- 
nically some well-known tunes, I should be deemed* a cheat, 
who was taking the money out of their pockets without giving 
the pupils any useful instruction in return for it.’ 

As relates to female education in this country, there are 
masters to teach ev.ery^ art and science who attend such esta- 
blishments as can afford to pay them ; but if they do not pos- 
sess the tact to render what they have to teach light and easy, 
or if they attempt to impose any fatiguing duty, with the view 
of making their pupils proficients, they are soon informed that 
the class iri their branch of ^udy is broken up, and their ser- 
vices are no longer required. • 

The most fashionable coiffeuse in Paris does not labour more 
to change the costume of the exterior of the heUd, than English 
gove^iesses do to find novelty to amuse the mind during the 
time the pupils are under their charge. Anything ney in the 
art of teaching is now readily adopted in a ladies’ school, for 
fear it should get abroad that the rival seminary has had the 
priority in acquiring a knowledge^f' it. The inventions which 
receive the warmest patronage in such school are those which 
are the easiest understood, and the most showy when carried 
into practice : the usefulness of the studies, or the training of 
the mind to habits of steadiness and to the exercise of reason, 
are in these modern days of education objects of vwy little 
importance. 

The science of modern education might be described in one 
sentence : — ^To supersede, on the part of the pupil, any ne- 
cessity for reflection.’ Know thyself — wnich is to take a view 
of all human nature, by reflecting on the mental operations 
within — is no longer thought a righf mode of study;; we are 
now told that, to become wise, we need not reflect, but read, 
remembering and believing what we read. 

Now were it possible, and, as boy and man, one individual 
were to read all the written and printed works in the world, he 
\^ould only be the greater fool, without th§ light within. It is 
with man’s mind — as it was with nature: the beginning of 
creation is — light. 'Till the eye of vision be turhed in upon 
his own ideas^ and inferences are drawn out of the deep I’ecesses 
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of his own thought, the whole of man’s members are in 
bonds : thj^je is no conviction of truth to be derived from 
any other source, and an ethical question may reasonably be 
propounded, whether man is entitled to any credit for his imi- 
tative conduct (habip which is not the result of reflection, 
^But indeed conviction, were it never so excellent, is worthless 

till it convert itself into conduct Do the duty which 

lies nearest which thou knowest to be a duty ! The 

second duty will already have become clearer.’ The^duty 
here meant, is that which is first prompted by the conviction 
that we have a duty to perform. 

How admirably, in the following passage, is our reliance upon 
the ideas of others censured ; — 

‘ The situation that hatli^iot its duty, its ideal, was never yet occu- 
pied by man. Yes, here, in this poor, miserable, hampered, despi- 
cable actual [being], wherein thou even now standest, here [within 
thyself] or nowhere is thy ideal — work it out therefrom ; and work- 
ing, believe, live, be free. Fool ! the ideal is in thyself; the impe- 
diment, too, is in thyself ; thy„condftion is but the stuff thou art but 
to shapb that same idea^ out of ; what matters whether such stuff be 
of this sort or of that, so the form thou give it be heroic, be poetic ? 
O thou tlmt pinest in the imprisonment of the actual [life] and 
criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom to rule and create, inow 
this of a truth, the thing thou seekest is already with thee, “ here or 
nowheref^’ couldst thou only see.’ 

Truly, if man sees not man through himself, he sees him 
not at all ; the things sought, and the things to be overcome, 
are both within us — knowledge and passions. Man is a world 
within the world, moving in a boundless orbit of mind,%hose 
great object is — the annihilation of moral evil ; the accom- 
plishment of which is retarded by shutting#up in darkness 
much of the human faculty under modern tuition in early life ; 
or, which is the same thing, teaching it to depend wholly upon 
others for thought, and diverting it from its home, to make a 
fugitive chase after the history of the fooleries and vanities of 
past ages. 

On the ideas of reflection, and their coming late in children, 
Locke has this passage^ — 

‘ And hence we see the reason why Ms pretty late befbre most 
children get ideas of the operations of their own minds ; and some 
have not very clear or per^ct ideas of the greatest part of them all 
their lives. Because, though they pass them continually, yet, like 
floating visions, they make not deep impressions enough to leave in 
the mind clear, distinct, lasting ideas, till the understanding turns 
inwards upon self, reflects on its own operations^ and makes them 
the object of its own contemplation. Children, when they first 
come into it, are surrounded with a world of new things, which, by 
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a constant solicitation of their senses, draw the mind constantly to 
them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with 
the variety of changing objects. Thus the first years are usually 
employed and ^liverted in looking abroad. Men’s business in 
them is to acquaint themselves with what is to be found without ; 
and so growing up in a constant attention#) outward sensations, 
they seldom make any considerable reflection on what passes 
within them till they come to be of riper years ; and some few 
ever at all .’ — {On the Understanding, sect, viii# 

Memory, in its definition^ is said to be passive, when we 
refer to simple remembrance; and active, when we make an 
effort to recollect, and pass in review by-gone events and 
scenes. Memory not only differs at different ages, but in dif- 
ferent persons at all ages : the young soon learn and soon 
forget ; and it is also remarked that an^xtremely retentive me- 
mory is seldom accompanied with acute perception and sound 
judgment. ' 

Those who imagine that great talents are always associated 
with a retentive memory fall into a palpable error. On this sub- 
ject Rousseau {Emile) says: — ‘ However quick and tenacious 
the memories of children may seem, they can derive little advan- 
tage from the exertion of memory till such times as the judg- 
men^begiiis to act. The knowledge of words is not science ; 
make the pupil acquainted with things, and he will never fail 
to acquire words ; be careful to place before him those scenes 
and objects, the images of which it may be useful for him to 
have impressed on his memory ; but by no other meians seek 
to improve the faculty.’ 

‘ Sounds which address the ear are lost, and die 
In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.* 

The true sources of mjnd are observation and reflection, 
both of which must be exercised to acquire real knowledge. 
Those who wish to appear wise on the basis of ignorance 
honour the memory; but from such a source they'will never 
possess a patent beyond the possibility of mistake. 

A retentive memory is a very convenient faculty, especially 
to the man of business; but the quality of the judgment is 
of more importance to every man, and it will generally be 
found that the man whose advice is iffost esteemed and sought^ 
after has occupied his time in actual observation, and in 
comparing and reflecting upon facts, rather than in burden- 
ing his memory with the ideas of others. As respects the 
mind, its adaptation to profit from experience appears to be 
one of its most demonstrable qualities. Of modes of being, 
such as enjoying, dislikijfg, suffering, desiring we are quite in 





the dark; we know eotbing sts to the eonnexioe between the 
impressiona made on our systems, and the idees arising in 
our. minds; and also between the volitions of our minds, and 
the consequent actions of our bodily organs, cannot ex- 
plain the connectiM of sensation and perception, far less 
all the phenomena W memory. Some' ideas force themselves 
upon us in spite of our efforts to get rid of them ; others, 
which we hav^ resolved to bear about us, will refuse 
their fellowship, even at periods when we most require their 
aid. In education the great object then should be to excite 
the pupil to inquire and compare ; this is of more importance 
than burdening the memory with artificial rules. It is, 
however, thought by the generality of parents that storing the 
mind, as they term it, with rules, is the road to wisdom ; but 
parents should be more anxious to impress their children with 
habits, than to burden them with rules of conduct. They 
even think that opinions may be radically implanted by the 
aid of memory, through the associations, ' But all persons, 
who have studied the nature of the human mind, object to 
early preceptive religious and moral instruction, otherwise than 
by example. 

The people who are for early religious and moral instruc- 
tion talk much of the associations of ideas in after-life® from 
habit; but Doctor Priestley asks, ^What are the ideas or 
images likely to be associated by children with doctrine and 
duties of religion, if we call them to listen to the one and per- 
form the other at too earlya period ? Will they be such gis 
may assist the influence of religion on their sentiments and 
conduct in the future part of their life ? Observe the world ; 
are those who in infancy have been most rigidly compelled to 
get their catechism by rote, either the most pious or the best- 
informed in religious matters 

Those subjects that are render*ed troublesome, and that 
annoy children, before they have reason enough to understand 
and decompose a sentence, are ever such as the •mind takes a 
prejudice against; and most frequently the pupil imbibes a 
hatred of those who are injudicious enough to undertake the 
irksome find ungracious task of teaching. What man or boy 
ever liked the man who first taught him the Latin grammar ? 

With respect to the Affusion of a belief in Christianity, as 
influenced by the very early inculcation of religious dogmas, 
we hold the following opinions : If we were to collect^ the num- 
bers of .free-thinkers and libertines, and ask for their mode of 
^rly culture, the majority would be found to have had what 
is denominated the benejit of a religious education ; while of 
those who, as adults, support the caMse of religion, very few 
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would be found who had received in their early days any pecu- 
liar care respecting their moral or religious sentiments. Such 
at least is the opinion of one who has conversed with npin^ 
kind as mucl^ as most men of his years» and who yields to 
none in zeal for promoting the happines^^of his species. 

Natioj(4L and parish school education. 

The early friends of general education ^re the seceders 
from the orthodox mother-church ; prob^ly they had in 
view the ultimate increase of their own sect, by instilling into 
the rising generation their own principles and religious tenets. 
Be this as it may, the church took the alarm, and seeing that 
there was s.ome danger in remaining passive, the clergy be- 
longing to the establishment, almost simultaneously, actively 
promoted the cause of education throughout the country. 
It is, however, now very manifest, that all parties have failed 
in their objects, namely, the promoting the cause of religion, 
and the real education and moral improvement of the lower 
orders, — a failure which has been occasioned by the means 
having been mistaken for the end. Mental improvement and 
knowledge of all kinds, it must be admitted, are in a peculiar 
way promoted by reading and writing; but then, reading 
and writing are not education. Vegetation would cease were 
the earth to be deprived of light and heat ; but light and heat 
are not in themselves vegetation. The sun generates noxious 
weeds as well as useful grains, but the industry of man coun- 
teracts this evil by the cultivation of the ground, and curbs 
the tendency in the vegetable kingdom to run to waste. 

As in the vegetable kingdom, so it is in the world of books ; 
the weeds spring up and flourish more rapidly than the good 
seed. Where are the husbandmen to counteract this evil in 
the moral soil of the poor man’s family ? We cannot find 
them in the national schools ; the schoolmaster with his read- 
ing and writing there promotes the growth of the we^ds : he 
neglects to cultivate the ground ; in short, he does not educate. 
He leaves that task to the publishers of cheap literature, who 
set the press at work for the purpose of receiving the pupils 
at his hands when prepared with their knowledge^ of read- 
ing. Books are said to be the written message which man 
delivers to man, through a long serif^S of ages ; the articulate 
communications which the nast has with the present, the dis- 
tant witK what is here. But, how much of this written com- 
munication is beneficial intelligence, and how much there is 
which ought •ever to be received by the uneducated or unin- 
formed, is a question of no small importance; and ^iiallv so 
is it, how we shall prepare the mind to receive, and §uDse- 
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quently dire# it to find, the valuable written intelligence ; and 
at the same time give it strength of judgment to reject that 
whicji is mischievous. 

, The knowledge of reading and writing is no iftore education 
than feet are walkine, or^eyes seeing; they are the organs by 
which these acts are performed. If we turn out hungry boys, 
unskilled in simples, into the woods to seek their food, where 
for every edible |^ant there grows a hundred of a poisonous 
nature, who would express surprise at their falling a sacrifice 
to their ignorance? If we substitute the mental appetite for 
that of the stomach, such is the condition of the national- 
school children when they leave off what is termed their edu- 
cation. Still the nation proudly boasts that she gives her 
children instruction. 

‘ Knowledge she gives, enough to make them know 
How abject is their state, how deep their woe ; 

The worth of freedom strongly she explains. 

While she bows down, and loads their neck with chains. 
Faith, too, she plants, for her own ends imprest, 

• To make them bear the worst, and hope the best ; 

And, while she teaches on vile interest’s plan, 

As laws of God, the wild decrees of man, 

Like Pharisees, of whom the Scriptures tell. 

She makes them ten times more the sons of hell.’ 

It is incontrovertible that the children of the poor derive 
no moral instruction (strictly so understood), and no mental 
training that exercises their reksoning powers, from the national; 
schools. The system is tiresomely iterative and monotonous : 
the mind, when it is sequacious — wax to receive and marble to 
retain — is wholly neglected ; it goes into the school ductile, and 
capable of being moulded, but comes out stupified and har- 
dened, in a condition to receive only the worst impressions. 
The evils of congregating a large number of the children of 
the lo\jer classes are manifold, but unavoidable; we have, 
therefore, a right to look for some positive advantages as a set 
off against them. A precocious idea of a demoralizing and 
mischievous tendency, a dishonest principle, or a dubious word 
viciously applied, may often, when passing current in a na- 
tional-school, be traced to the introduction of one child having 
immoral parents. If we reflect upo^ the evils of the indiscrimi- 
nate association -of hundreds of children, and the daily com- 
munication which takes place witWout, from their knowledge 
of each other within the walls of the places where they assem- 
ble, it is evident that they should have real suistantive tui- 
tion and^ot a mere show of tuition ; that is to say, if it be 
really mRnt they should be morally and intellectually im- 
proved. 
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The children of the parish schools are negBcted at the 
most important crisis of their existence, — at that time when 
assistance is most needed. Then it is that they may be 
seen, for want of proper instruction and well-directed mental 
employment, greedily feeding upon the productions of a low 
and obscene pressor The inculcations of religion and morality, 
which were th#wn away upon them some few years back, are 
now wanted ; the little human machines with which the school- 
master was so busy, at a period of immaturity, in teaching 
them to read a chapter, and answer his questions of Who 
was Joseph and the Virgin Mary/’ understood not what they 
were about, and cared not for it : they answered mechanically, 
as they would have answered any other kind of questions 
without attaching a meaning to them. All this kind of educa- 
tion avails them not, when they are cast upon the great sea of 
life with all their passions growing into full power. It is then 
that the work of vitiation goes on rapidly ; it is then that 
moral control is needed : but the child is deserted when he 
becomes a little man, when he is launched into the world 
without rudder and compass. 

The human mind, dike fire-arms, is a dangerous thing to 
trifle or playAvith; every imaginable atom of it is continuously 
at work for good or for evil; the seed-field of opinion is 
^mightily fruitful, but the true mustard-seed that flourishes so 
rapidly is the mischievous doctrines sown in the minds of (he 
uneducated, by the cheap publications hourly issuing from the 
^ress. The mind is a power which may Constitute a nation’s 
strength ; it may als*o constitute its weakness. Opinion is the 
only power now,- and the true ammunition manufactories are 
the charity-schools. Not that they do much for their pu|)ils 
in the way of thought. Their teachers possess no talent 
beyond the nursery-maid, or, at the farthest, the preparatory 
schoolmistress, who qualifies the infant for the master to edu- 
cate: thus much they do for the pupils; they teach them to 
read, and no more; the actual teacher is the cheap seditious, 
licentious and obscene portion of the press. 

It can scarcely be imagined that any true philanthropist or 
good Christian is adverse to the instruction of tlie pooler classes, 
or even unwilling to give them the relief which their necessitous 
condition often requires, sc^far as the mere parting with a sum 
of money is the only question. In both cases, however, the 
use to which the poor are likely to apply these gifts ought to 
enter into our consideration : as the drunkard beggar wastes in 
drink all that he can get from mistaken charity, so does an un- 
informed poor man’s child misapply (for want of ^bstantive 
instruction) his knowledge of the art of reading. 
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There is Atrong tendency in our nature to evil, which is 
ever found most actively operating among the poorer classes^ 
more especially in densely-populated neighbourhoods. With 
this fact before us, let us ask ourselves, whether the mere exer- 
cising the memory for a few hours a day in acquiring a know- 
ledge of’^eading and orthography, and in learning articles of 
faith, independent of all distipline of the undeHtanding, is an 
antagonist power efficient to meet the evils of bad associates 
abroad, together with bad example and bad training at home ? 
Is scripture-reading all-sufficient, in the early days of youthful 
thoughtlessness, to counteract the corrupting influences which 
often surround poor children ? However tenaciously well- 
meaning folks may hold to this cure for vice, experience tells 
m that in youth it is inefficacious. 

But we shall be told by the directors of these schools, that 
they inculcate both religion and morality, besides teaching 
the catechism and making children acquainted with the scrip- 
tures ; and then they will ask, if this is not education ? We 
reply by referring to our previous remark, that education, to 
be effective, must draw out and expand the reasoning faculties : 
the encumbering of the memory with matter unsuited to their 
years, and the teaching of religion or morality through the 
medium of terror, will either depress and cramp, or ultimately 
render young minds daring and reckless. Now that the rod is ^ 
generally laid aside in the schools for the poor, the terrors 
of future punishment and ajl the examples of God’s ven- 
geance are brought into play. When the mind is in bud,, 
half peeping out, preparatory to its full ekpansion, and view- 
ing the world of objects around, the refracting glass is placed 
before its eyes to distort and blacken the joyous objects of 
nature. It is true, the passages in scripture and the selections 
made for reading lessons in which the Supreme Deity is 
represented in all his goodness towards us, are not kept from 
their sight, but then every sentence of denunciation is put in 
the foreground ; the terror of the Almighty’s anger takes pre- 
cedence in our. school reading- books of his mercy, goodness, 
and justice ; the children are not taught, in the books they 
read, so much the advantages of virtuous conduct, as the pu- 
nishments of vice. * 

The human mind is not suited* r formed to thrive under a 
threatening system of education or government, but is peculiarly 
constructed for mild and encouraging treatment. We believe, 
that, under our present mode of managing the children of the 
poor in this country, more human intellect is lost to the world 
than gained ; and that the genuine sehtiments of natural (which 
is the foundation stone laid in the conscience by God, for the 
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reception and t>eliefin revealed) religion are muoli deteriorated 
and weakened by the super-oflficionsness of persons well mean-* 
ing but unskilled in the knowledge of their own nature. 

It may be admitted that the foundation of education must be 
laid somewhat in the way that is done now — in a correct sys- 
tem of orthography, some exact knowledge of tlie native 
language, a simplifiedf system of arithmetic, and an extensive 
vocabulary ; and this foundation must be laid, let the intended 
superstructure be what it may. But we must still recur to 
our chief objections. If school tuition stop here, it behoves us 
to consider well what uses are likely to be%ade of these ac- 
quirements; it is not enough to say that they may be applied 
properly, and that if they are not it is the fault of each indivi- 
dual who has been taught, and might have put out his talent 
to better interest. 

Without doubt, thousands of boys and girls go no farther 
than reading and writing, and .yet make respectable members 
of society. But if these instances were inquired into, it would 
be found that the children possessed moral, prudent, and na- 
turally intelligent parents, who not only exercised a moral 
control over their offspring, but, in the strict sense of the word, 
hourly educated them, by gradually forming the judgment 
to entertain accurate ideas of right and wrong ; while the ma- 
I jority, having ignorant parents of the lowest habits, invert the 
order of relationship a^ respects control. The son says to 
the father I have had learning, you can’t read, what should 
,you know about it?” Thus the child gains an ascendancy 
over the parent, becoming self-willed, conceited, and of 
course idle : he must look to something better thai> the calling 
of his father (who, by the way, is ever boasting of the scholarr 
ship of his son) : the common termination of the boy’s course 
is confirmed profligacy and crime. 

A conscientious doubt is entertained by many persons of 
the policy or philanthropy of educating the poor at all, 
probably upon the principle that ignorance is bliss. But 
surely, if we lay the foundation, we should erect some kind of 
superstructure upon it, not allow the ground-landlord (igno- 
rance) to seize upqn it for his own^se. Some persons seem 
to think we are hitched upoifthe horns of a dilemma, and that 
whichever way we now tiA we shall be in error ; but as it is 
pretty generally agreed that we cannot very welf recede, had 
we not better try the experiment of a progressive movement.? 
Let us not remain in known and ascertained error ; the cloud 
thickens upon us ; good intentions will not remedy the evil ; 
the facts are against the system ; the poorer classes hourly gain 
strength in hatred for the rich, and unbelief in revealed reli- 
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gion, without having any sound princpiles to guide their con- 
duct; and these are the fruits of millions expended upon their 
education. 

If mankind are ever to be rendered enlightened, virtuous, 
and happy, it must be by removing all the prejudices of igno- 
rance, aM not by confining the knowlejjge of truth to a small 
number of persons, which is nearly as bad as leaving her in her 
fabled well. 

The only difficulty that now lies in the way of educating 
all classes, at le^t to some point of usefulness, and so far 
to the enjoyment of greater happiness, is the ambition that sects 
and parties have to govern and to lead the minds of those 
whom they undertake to educate ; to implant fixed o{)inions, 
and enslave, instead of freeing the mind from prejudices. All 
would have their pupils become sectarians in religion and 
partisans in politics ; they would have them educated only to 
this point : when they become unruly, and look for any 
knowledge out of their school, education must stop. The 
party who are open would-be destructives, aware of this, re- 
cruit their own forces from the poor, by publications adapted 
to their tastes and pockets. If the poor had been really 
educated, they would, in all probability, have attached them- 
selves to a party more rational in their views, and less mis- 
chievous in their designs. In national education all differ- 4 
ences of opinion in religion and politics should be laid aside ; 
we should endeavour to fortify the mind against prejudices and 
error by inculcating principles of universal truth ; and we. 
should prepare all men for the duties of social life by that kind 
of discipline which shall render the passage from boyhood to 
manhood safe and easy, instead of being, as it now is, a sud- 
den and often' a dangerous transition. 

A poor man in civilized life may in a considerable degree 
be looked on as a savage, who with difficulty procures his 
food and the other necessaries of life ; he has no time to 
cultivate his understanding, or to listen to the voice of tender 
and generous affections. Such men should be especially 
encouraged to contemplate the surrounding objects of nature, 
and to study the most #imple laws of ipechanics and che- 
mistry ; and the better to enable them to do this, while as 
boys they are at the, national scho^, they should read books 
descriptive of the‘ kind of labour and the processes by which, 
it is most probable, they will be called upon to obtain a living. 
They should read books, and receive oral instruction at the 
same time, which should tend to give them notions, sound 
as far as they go, of the most general layvs of animal physio- 
logy, of the principles on which mainly depend the pre- 
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servation of health, and the practical rules as to exercise, 
cleanliness, and sobriety, deducible from these principles : 
they should be taught the general laws which govern the pro- 
duction and distribution of wealth, and, in a word, their educa- 
tion should be directed towards making them profitable mem- 
bers of that society in which they must live. Idle hours will 
thus be provided for by directing the turn of thought when 
young ; scenes of revelry and drunkenness would then lose their 
charm; an engaged mind seldom lapses into a state of irre- 
deemable stupid, sottish animalization. The impulses of the 
appetite can only be restrained by reflection, the subjects 
for which should be w’ell selected and simplified, and form 
the earliest reading lessons of the poor ; and the best sub- 
jects for forming this habit of reflection in children are the 
phenomena of nature. The only effectual way of redeeming 
the mind of the lower classes is to begin with nature ; turn 
their thoughts to her works, and every other good effect will 
follow. 
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Programmes de V Enseignement de CEcole Royale Polytech- 
nique arretes par le Conseil de Perfectionnementy et ap- 
prouvis par le Mihistre de la Guerre pour XAnn^e scolaire 
1834—1835. 

In the first volume of this Journal we gave a sketch of the 
History of the Polytechnic School. We have no materials 
for continuing that sketch further, except the brochure of 
which we have cited the title, and which refers to the course 
of study only. We shall in this article offer some remarks on 
the state of the higher sort of instruction in France and Eng- 
land, as it may be gathered from the comparison of our own 
institutions with that under consideration. The great points 
of the system in the Polytechnic School are, 1. The selection 
of the best candidates by means of a strict examination upon 
a closely-defined and previously-indicated course of study : 
2. The training of the candidates during two years in an 
extensive system of mathematics, physics, and engineering ; 
so that each may be more than half prepared for the active 
duties of any one of the public departments ; 3. The formation* 
of military habits. 

On the first point, we shall give the attainments which are 
expected from every candidate at more length than in our 
former article. They are exactly the same now as in 1830, 
showing that it has not been found impracticable to obtain 
candidates with the required degree of knowledge. . 

I. Arithmetic, with the theory of proportions, progressions, 
logarithms, the use of the tables, and the explanation of the 
systeme metrique, 

II. Elementary Geometry, comprising the properties of 

spherical triangles. ^ 

III. Algebra, containing the solution of equations of the 
first two d^ees/that of indeterminate equations of the first 
degree, thetneory of fractional exponents and of exponentials, 
the demonstration of Newton’s oinomial theorem in the case 
of whole and positive exponents only, the general com- 
position of equations, the rule of signs of Des Cartes, the 
determination of commensurable and equal roots, the resolu- 
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lion of numerical equations by approximation, the elimination 
of two unknown quantities between two equations of any 
degree. 

IV. Rectilinear Trigonometry, and the use of the tables 
of sines. 

V. Synthetical Statics applied to the equilibrium of the 
most simple machines. 

VI. The complete discussion of the lines represented by 
the equations of the first and second degree, and the principal 
properties of the conic sections. 

VII. An example of the solution of a rectilinear triangle 
will be proposed to each, to prove that he can use the tables 
of logarithms : the table to be of seven places. 

VIII. The candidates must translate a portion of a simple 
Latin author, and write on a given subject in French, in legible 
writing and correct spelling. 

IX. They must copy a pencil drawing in shading. 

• X. They must construct with the ruler and compasses 
some problems of elementary and descriptive geometry. 

All the preceding articles are stated to be equally obligatory, 
and though knowledge of experimental philosophy and che- 
mistry is not absolutely required, it is announced that any 
acquaintance with them will be taken into account. 

The number of hours given to instruction in each part of 
the subsequent course of study has varied a little, as the fol- 
lowing table will show : the first column is copied from the 
article in our first volume already cited. 



Hours. 


Hours. 

First Year. 

1830 1836! 

Second Year. 1830 1835 

Mathematical Analysis 

52 

52 

Mathematical Analysis 

65 

U4 

Geometry . * 

15 


Geometry 

15 

Statics and Dynamics 

52 

33 

Mechanics 

75 

41 

Descriptive Geometry 

.108 

72 

Geodesy 

28 

29 

Analysis applied to Geometry 24 

13 

Machines 

22 

22 

Physics , 

. 51 

32 

Political Arithmetic 

6 

6 

Chemistnr , , 

. 54 

36 

Physics 

42 

30 

French Uomposilion 

• i f 

31 

Chemistry 

54 

36 

Topographical Dtavritigs . • 

• ) } 

33 

Architecture 

51 

36 

r igure and Landscape Draw^ 


German 

1 « 

32 

mg . . 

* i i 

45 

Topographical Drawing , 

J 7 

34 

History, Belles Lettres, &c. 

. 34 

} f 

Figure & Landscape Draiyng 

J i 

45 




History, Belles Lettres, &c. . 

34 



It thus appears that the course has been coni^derably re- 
dueed, but in what manner we have not the means of explain- 
ing. It must-be remembered that the conseil de perfecHonne- 
ment is perpetually occupied with the consideration of what 
should be struck out or added ; and probably experience has 
shown that many details may be shortened or avoided. 
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We have already alluded (in our previous article) to the 
large supply of excellent elementary works which have sprung 
from the wants of the Polytechnic School. By the successive 
editions of these treatises, we are enabled to judge whether 
the several parts of the course are in a state of extension or 
abbreviation ; and we may at once fix upon a prominent 
instance in the Traite de Mecahique of M. Poisson. The 
first edition of this work was published in 1811, the second in 
1833; and it must be considered as one of the most remark- 
able, if not the very best, elementary treatises on any part of 
mathematical physics. We find in the ^econd edition not 
only a considerable increase of matter^ but also the assump- 
tion of higher mathematical attainmeni on the part of those 
who read it. This work is used in the Ecole Poly technique^ 
and is evidence of the opinion of M. Poisson, who is or was 
engaged there, of the increase of mathematical power in the 
average students of that institution* 

One peculiarity of the Polytechnic School is this, that 
though a previous course of study is laid down in detail, no 
particular book is insisted upon. So long as the candidate 
comes with the requisite knowledge^ it is not asked where or 
how he got it. The consequence is, that every teacher abroad, 
and every professor or examiner witliin the walls, is at liberty 
to publish preparatory works, in which the subject is prescribed 
and not the manner of treating it. There is much practical 
wisdom in this arrangement, for it ensures to the student a 
multitude of works all bearing directly upon his wants, out of 
which his instructor can choose that which appears most 
suited either to the case of the pupil himself, or to his own 
methods of teaching. It is the good policy which insists that 
wholesome meat, and none other, shall be brought to market, 
but does not inquire whether it is from the east or the west, 
and will not permit any thing like monopoly. 

This middle course is held between two others, each of 
which has inconveniences, and those of a serious nature. 
The first is, the absolute prescription of certain books of ex- 
amination, by the refusal- to accept th« notation or methods 
of any other. The evil of such a regulation is two-fold. In 
the first j3rlace, it is not easy to change an established work, 
even when it has become clear that those which have come 
after it are^ better. Institutions are altered with difficulty, 
an excellent thing in cases where institutions are necessary, 
but a positive evil where their existence is a matter of indif- 
ference. In the second place, when the time* is come for a 
change^ and universal assent has been obtained to the opinion 
of its necessity, how is it to be eflBciently made, where the 
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talent which should supply the new work has not been exer- 
cised ? It needs many treatises to make a good book. The 
minds of those who attend to the subject in question should 
be perpetually turned upon the methods of simplification and 
the improvement of them ; which cannot be the case where no 
opportunity of introduction is offered until the character of the 
work has received the approbation of a board, the niost slug- 
gish and hesitating of all organized beings. We^see in France 
the happy effects of continual competition in elementary trea- 
tises, which has caused the road to be smoothed and levelled 
till the examiners are able to ask and obtain such a degree of 
mathematical acquirements from candidates of sixteen years 
of age, as would have made a prodigy a century ago. 

The other course which might be followed is not to insist 
upon any specific course at all, but to take the best qualified 
candidates who present themselves. This, though it appears 
to avoid the evils of the last method, and really does so in 
some degree, does not fully accomplish that end, and intro- 
duces another disadvantage of a different kind. In the first 
place, the competition thus excited does not bring different 
elementary writers to exert themselves upon the same subject, 
in the close sense in which the word may be used with respect 
to the different elementary works published in France. For 
not only is the method of handling the propositions left open 
to the writers, but, to a considerable extent, the propositions 
themselves. Thus each author may choose his own ground 
ip the various regions of an extensive science, and must exer- 
cise his own judgment not only as to what he shall say on 
geometry, algebra, &c., but what he will consider to be meant 
by the terms themselves. And in this respect we are inclined 
to think, that, with reference to the studies of any public 
place of education, the province of many is intrusted to indi- 
viduals in a manner which cannot act otherwise than preju- 
dicially on the majority of students. We think a combination 
of heads would much better decide what is or is not a useful 
course of geometry or mechanics, than any one person ; though 
the individual would be more competent to carry the decision 
of the cq[lective body into practice. Every man who thinks 
for himself upon any subject is positively certain to get some 
peculiar mode of his own of viewing it, or some of its parts, 
which he himself will hold to be the very clearness of truth, 
while all the rest of the world will dignify his favourite notions 
with the title of crochets. When the peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual writer have reference only to the mode of establishing 
or connecting propositions, no harm can result to the student, 
supposing the reasoning presented to him to be commonly 
July — October, 1835. Z 
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sound. But when they induce an author to change the frame 
of a subject ; to give an undue degree of importance to parti- 
cular details ; to omit as useless that which the general voice 
has decided to be useful, &c., there is this obvious evil, that 
the student is not made to employ his time usefully in every 
respect. He may be improving his reasoning powers, but 
between two methods of doing so, that should be chosen for 
him which will also produce results of practical use, the ulti- 
mate object of his studies being considered. We need not 
insist upon the discordant systems of notation which perfect 
liberty has a tendency to introduce. 

In the second place, the student who wishes to proceed 
without a tutor is placed in a situation of very great difficulty 
by the neglect of the authorities who govern examinations to 
define their extent and general subject-matter. And this is 
the greater evil of the two, for the one discussed in the last 
paragraph must be comparatively partial. There are certain 
theorems which, generally speaking, writers will agree in in- 
troducing; and their principal differences will be in the 
developments and applications which are posterior to these 
theorems. But it is about these that the student will be most 
puzzled. Suppose that he examines several works at a time 
when he has attained some degree of knowledge. The ques- 
tion immediately arises whether it would be worth his while 
to superadd to what he has learnt from one treatise, the 
additional details in which another differs from it. If treatises 
were few, and subjects not extensive, he would be at no loss ; 
but there are many writers, and many distinct branches of all 
the great divisions of mathematics. None but those who 
have experienced it can guess at the feeling of bewilderment 
with which a student looks upon a mass of elementary works, 
upon the details of which he is not furnished with any test to 
distinguish that which he should read from that which he 
should not. The idle and unenergetic despair, and the better 
class are led into the substitution of reading, and desultory 
reading, instead of thinking. The system of the Ecole Poly- 
technique has avoided these disadvantages ; there are many 
elementary works above mediocrity, all having such a degree 
of likeness in the results they teach, as renders it immaterial 
on that score which the student reads. 

When we turti to England, we find no single institution 
which offers points of comparison with the Ecole Polytech- 
nique in every particular. If we consider the latter as a 
school of engineers, and especially of military engineers, we 
can only find the Academy at Woolwich with which to com- 
pare to it. But if we view the French school as an institution 
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in which the higher mathematics are so taught as to produce 
teachers and investigators, we must consider it as occupying 
the position which in our country is filled by the University 
of Cambridge. 

And the necessity of thus dividing the functions of the 
Polytechnic School for the purposes of external comparison 
is a singularity not a little honourable to the French nation. 
That an ecole sp^ciale for military engineering and public 
works, which it originally was, should have rid itself of that 
title, by producing in one generation Poisson, Poinsot, and 
Cauchy as analysts, and Bourdon, Gamier, and Boucharlat as 
elementary writers, to say nothing of a host of others, distin- 
guished in matters more immediately connected with the edu- 
cation they must be presumed to have received, is a pheno- 
menon worth studying. 

The academy of Woolwich does not, we believe, insist on 
any preparatory examination of such a character as would 
make us think it fair to compare their pupils with the young 
successors of the names we have just mentioned. The age at 
which the cadets are admitted is younger than that required 
at the Ecole Poly technique^ so that we may consider the 
first year at the Koyal Academy as spent in those studies 
which are preliminary to admission at the Polytechnic School. 
What we have here to consider is, the effect of a particular 
book, which is prescribed by authority and usage, and 
adopted both at Woolwich and Addiscombe, and, we be- 
lieve, at Sandihurst. 

The Course of Mathematics, by Dr. Hutton, considered 
with reference to the author only, entitles him to the grati- 
tude of the army in this country. Before his time, there was 
no compendium of engineering mathematics which was likely 
in any way to supply the wants of those who would need such 
knowledge. As far as we can judge of the species of propo- 
sitions which it would be necessary to place before a military 
student, the work of Dr. Hutton is full of useful matter, and 
of nothing else. The third volume, too, is, in some respects, 
a concession to the growing knowledge of analysis, which is 
good as far as it goes : and it is saying something that trigo- 
nometrical formulae have been introduced in an ^gebraical 
form, though it be only in the supplementary volume. What 
we have insisted upon as the advantage of a specified course 
is obtained from the work of Dr. Hutton, namely, that, well 
or ill, the useful part of mathematics is taught, to the exclu- 
sion of the (for their purpose) useless. 

But when we come to look at the manner as well as the 
matter, we cannot help wishing that, the propositions only 
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being given, a wider range of talent had been employed in the 
digestion of the elementary work to be constructed on them. 
Considered as a mathematical work, there is a great deal in 
it which we could in no way receive, unless vve were in the 
army, and had a written order from a commanding officer. 
But in the Polytechnic School, discipline is not carried to 
such an extent ; and we do not much regret the difference, or 
throw blame in any quarter. We should be very sorry to see 
here, as in France, a great part of the public mind and energy 
concentrated upon the means of making the army efficient. 
We would rather look for our Poissons elsewhere than at 
Woolwich. But between the two, there is a point which 
might, we think, be reached without much difficulty. 

We find the other extreme in the University of Cambridge, 
but at the same time with different objects and modes of car- 
rying them into effect. The system of each place, though it 
has its disadvantages, is so contrived as to take the least of 
the current evils, the end to be attained being considered. 
The artillery officer may point a gun admirably well, by 
means of a result of which he knows no demonstration ; 
while the Cambridge student may bring to bear upon his 
pursuits in medicine, law, or politics, the habits of reasoning 
which he has acquired by handling matters of little use in 
themselves. But while we should suggest to the ruling 
powers of Woolwich, that a little more reasoning, and a 
somewhat wider view of mathematics, would not of itself 
hurt the officer or the gentleman, we should say to the tutors 
at Cambridge, that more system in their selection of results 
would not of itself nullify the good effects of the mental dis- 
cipline undergone in the attainment of them. 

We have several times had occasion to remark, that what 
shall be considered to form the staple of mathematics at Cam- 
bridge in any one given branch, can by no means be inferred 
from any one book. Every writer does just as he pleases, 
both in the manner and matter. The consequence is, that 
the student is completely in the situation we have before 
alluded to — lost in a hopeless mass of books, without any 
power of defining either the relative importance of the dif- 
ferent subjects, or of their details, except what he may get 
from his tutor. It is true that the examination papers of pre- 
vious years may §ive some idea of the most useful course of 
reading ; but this, be it observed, not to the ordinary pupil, 
but only to his tutor : for to understand the questions of the 
examinations supposes an understanding of the subjects ex- 
amined in. Let us run over some of the principal branches 
of science, which, both from the examinations and the works 
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published for students^ we see to form the mass of a student’s 
reading. We have the elements of arithmetic— of plane 
geometry — of algebra — of plane and spherical trigonometry — 
of solid geometry — taking all these in their most confined 
sense. Then we have the theory of numbers — the theory of 
equations — of algebraic expansion — of the differential calculus 
— of curves and surfaces — of the calculus of common inte- 
gration — of differential equations — of finite differences and 
integrals. In physics we have common as well as analytical 
statics and dynamics — the theory of central forces— of hydro- 
statics and hydrodynamics — of plane astronomy — common 
optics — the iindulatory theory of light — the lunar and pla- 
netary theory — the mathematical theory of electricity, &c. 
&c. &c. We have enumerated nothing but great divisions of 
matliematics or physics, and we might fairly extend our list^ 
if difficulty and length of detail entitle a branch to a separate 
name. I'hat so vast a mass of reading really is undertaken by 
many students during their undergraduateship is well known, 
and the number of propositions which are considered as fun- 
damental is considerable, flow the matter is managed is as 
follows The student, or, his tutor for him, makes a selection 
out of the whole assemblage of theorems, of propositions 
which are considered so important that h^-should not trust 
them either to common memory or the combination of 
memory and original power which habit renders trustworthy. 
These propositions the student, in the common phrase, gets 
up ; that is, reads and writes until he is perfectly ready to 
answer any one of them at a moment’s warning. The re- 
mainder, which are generally more or less simple deductions 
from the main propositions, are intrusted to the habit above 
mentioned. Thus, there are many who are not ready with 
questions except those they have got up; others of more 
power can trust their memory and the semi- inventive faculty 
above alluded to to a very large extent. Here and there is 
an instance of a youth more ambitious than able, who gets up 
mathematical subjects without understanding them. There 
is every possible grade of acquirement, from the student just 
alluded to, to the one who can .trust his faculties to almost 
any amount, and, higher still, to the one who has Both talent 
and determination not to trust it with matters which industry 
and perseverance can make certain. We have stated the 
preceding circumstances, because our readers who have not 
been at the University are apt to imagine that the examina- 
tions are either all memory or all invention, and who only 
know examinations such as they were at school in the last 
generation, in which it would have been thought preposterous 
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to expect any thing to be answered which could not have 
been previously learned by rote. Now the preceding being 
the case, and the dit^tinction between reading and getting up 
a proposition being so well known and established as to have 
a name which is in the mouth of every one, surely the Uni- 
versity has long ago helped the student by publishing a digest 
of the most useful propositions, indicating merely what ought 
to be considered as of most importance ? Or if the Univer- 
sity has not done it, one of the two large colleges has caused 
it to be done for its own pupils ? Or at least some iixlividual, 
whose opinion would be highly rated at Cambridge, has pub- 
lished his own syllabus of the course which he 'considers 
most fundamentally useful ? Neither one nor the other. 
There is no other way of obtaining any knowledge of what 
degree of importance should be attached to the several parts 
of the course than by taking the opinion of an individual 
tutor or writer of an elementary treatise. 

It has often puzzled us exceedingly to account for this ap- 
parent apathy and neglect of a most useful means of guiding 
the student through a mass of reading which has increased to 
a most fearful extent. There is a large number of men who 
are actively employed in instruction, and zealous in promot- 
ing their views it. They write elementary works in abun- 
dance, and correct and enlarge them at every successive 
edition. We are not surprised that individuals will not un- 
dertake to give an opinion on the whole course; but how 
comes it that the idea of the conseil de perfecfionnernent has 
never been carried into effect ? If a dozen individuals whom 
we could name would each take charge of a subject, draw 
up his own syllabus, and submit it to the other eleven, by 
whom it might undergo discussion, six months would pro- 
duce the most useful syllabus of mathematics and mathema- 
tical physics which has ever appeared. 

Surely it could not be feared that such an undertaking 
would have a tendency to arrest the progress of the sciences 
at Cambridge, and fix them at the point at which they now 
are. If it were so, for ourselves we should be glad to feel 
sure that without it they would not decline: but without 
dwelling 6n this, surely a self-elected conseil would not have 
reason to dread their work acquiring the authority of one 
emanating from 'a fixed authority. Another and another 
would succeed in course of time, or the primitive work would 
undergo continual revision, and the student would have the 
satisfaction of knowing the opinion of some of the most dis- 
tinguished men in the university on the proper course of 
reading. No under-graduate, in the competition for honours 
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which is always in his sight, would think the publication of 
such a work any reason for limiting his reading to its con- 
tents ; it would merely say to him — this jirei, and as much 
mor^as you can. 

It must be remembered, that many of the under-graduates 
who distinguish themselves become private tutors imme- 
diately. This class of teachers is most particularly in want 
of such a guide. A young man, fresh from his own studies, 
with no knowledge of teaching, and with all the impressions 
of his own first views hanging about him, is very likely to be 
an inefficient tutor in the very point in which a syllabus of 
high authority would prevent his failing. 

The programmes of the Polytechnic School now before us 
remind us that at that institution every thing which is taught 
is in a continual state of probation, and may be dispensed 
with in a year, if anything better be found. Something 
of the sort we have long wished to see engrafted upon the 
republican constitution (in matters of teaching) of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. To all other advantages of such a work 
as we have recommended, must be added that which would 
accrue to those students who are preparing themselves for the 
University, and who, as may be supposed, are still more 
at sea as to the course they should pursue^ than those who 
have commenced residence. But we feel quite sure, that 
before long, the necessity of meeting the evil will speak loud 
enough to make itself heard. 

We must endeavour to avoid being mistaken upon one 
View which may be taken of our remarks. Cambridge, as a 
school of science, for t^se who can bear its course of read- 
ing, remains just as it was, whether the course we have 
recommended be taken or not. There will always be the two 
or three students in each year, who conquer difficulties by 
their own energy, read with a power of selection, convert 
almost anything into nutriment, and come to the examina- 
tions, hardly recollecting what books they have read, but 
only what they have got from them. These will afterwards 
fill the prominent stations in the University, and will enable 
the rest of the world to elevate their opinion of the place 

which has produced a and a and a But in 

the meanwhile the effect of the system upon the second, 
third and fourth rate class of students is to be . considered, 
who are not heard of, but carry the results of their education 
silently into the world, to affect it for good and for evil, more 
than the isolated few whom we have mentioned. It is the 
besetting sin of all public places of education to become hot- 
beds for forcing the first order of talent to the neglect of the 
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rest. For ourselves, we judge by the average results : we have 
heard several distinguished members of the University in 
question express their desire of seeing the system mend with 
respect to those whom nature has not placed in the highest 
rank, and we do not despair of seeing the more difficult part 
of the task of instruction at last entered upon. It must be 
remembered that those who are pointed out as proofs of 
a good system, are generally those who would have instructed 
themselves under any system. The question always should 
be. How are those taught who most want teaching ? 


Etymologise he Forschungen auf dem Gebiete der Indo^Ger- 
manischen Sprachen^ mit beso7iderem Bezug auf die Laid- 
Vmwandlung im Sanskrit^ Griechischen, Lateinischenj 
Littauischen^ und Gothischen. by Dr. A. Frederick Pott, 
Professor in the University of Halle. Lemgo, 1833. Ixxxii. 
and 284 pp. 8vo. 

Etymological Researches in the Department of the Indo’ Ger- 
manic LanguageSy with particidar reference to the Inter- 
change of Sounds in the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Lithu- 
anian and Gothic, &c. 

We resume our remarks on Mr. Pott’s Etymological Re- 
searches,* in order to lay before our readers some account 
of the principal portion of his work, which is devoted to an 
inquiry into the interchange of sounds, consonants as well 
as vowels, traceable in words etymologically correspond- 
ing to each other in the Sanscrit, and its European and 
Oriental sister-languages. 

It is, as Mr. Pott observes, highly probable that in all 
languages only the simple vowels, a, i, and u, primarily ex- 
isted, and that all other vowels arose out of these three ele- 
mentary sounds by mixture, or in some instances by their 
mutual influence, when placed in close proximity to each other 
in the same word and in successive syllables. The examples 
which Mr. Pott and others have adduced in illustration of this 
theory ar6 chiefly taken from the several branches of the 
Indo-Germanic family of languages. Many might be added 
from the Arabic and other Semitic languages : the Arabic 
vowel fat*ha, for instance, is generally admitted to express the 
sound of the Italian a ; yet we find it frequently rendered by 
e in proper names and words occasionally quoted by travellers 

* See ‘Journal of Kdiicatiou,’ vol. ix. p. 327. 
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in the east ; and almost invariably so, whenever the succeeding 
syllable contains a long as in the word Icebir, ^ great,’ which 
according to its orthography should be kabir, and which has 
in Spanish been corrupted still farther into quivir{\n Quadal- 
quivir = TVadi-al-kabiVy i. e. the Great River). In Sanscrit 
the short vowels, i, and w, only* are represented by dis- 
tinct characters, and if we consider the extreme accuracy with 
which, in the D^van^gari alphabet, all the varying articula- 
tions of the human voice are expressed, we are driven to the 
conclusion, that at the age when that alphabet was invented 
to fix the various sounds and combinations of sounds occur- 
ring in the Sanscrit language, the latter possessed no other 
short vowels but these three. It is extremely improbable, 
that ill an alphabet which expressed the nice difference 
between t or d as pronounced by applying the point of the 
tongue either to the teeth, or to the roof of the mouth, so 
striking and palpable a distinction as that betvveen d and «, 
or between e and i, should have been overlooked, had the 
sounds e and 6 then existed in the Indian language. Our 
conclusion is confirmed by a remark made by Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, who distinctly asserts, that even in the vernacular 
idioms now current in India, he never was able to detect any 
sounds similar to the Italian short e and o in the pronun- 
ciation of natives from all the different provinces of India. 

The Sanscrit seems in this, as in many other respects, to 
have preserved the original chai^cter of the family of lan- 
guages, to which it belongs, with greater purity than any of 
•its sister languages : and it is the duty of the etymological 
inquirer, to ascertain in what proportion the latter have 
adhered to, or have more or less widely receded from that 
standard. In the remarks which we are about to make on 
this subject, and which for the most part we shall take from 
the work before us, we shall confine ourselves to the rela- 
tions between the Sanscrit and the Greek, calling in the aid 
of other cognate languages only when the occasion shall re- 
quire it. 

The short vowels, a, z, u, in Sanscrit, generally correspond 
to the Greek a, i, t/ ; the Greek language has seldom confused 
these three vowels by substituting one for anoflier ; but 
its two short vowels s and o have each their share of the 
province which in Sanscrit is left to the a solely ; and as yet 
it seems impossible to determine the principle on which the 
Sanscrit a either remained a, or became e or o in Greek. We 
subjoin some examples of the correspondence of these vowels, 

♦ We purposely avoid discussing in this place the question, whether the Sanscrit 
vowels rt and are entitled to considered as simple vowels. 
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distinguishing in each its occurrence in roots, or primitive 
parts of words, and in suf&xes. 

I. Sanscrit a corresponding to a in Greek. 

1. In roots, &c. 

Sanscrit, lahh (to take), Greek AAB, Xa/i/3avw. 
das (to bite), AAK, Mkvio, 
dam (to tame), AAM, hafiaia, 
tan (to extend), TAN, Tavvfiai, 
han (to kill), 0AN, ^dyarog, &c. 
apa, ava (off, from), AttcJ, 
asm (a tear), BaKpv, 

sata (hundred), iKardy. 
a (negative prefix), a-. 

2. In terminations, suffixes, &c. 

as^ the termination of the accusative case of the 
plural number, of masculine words the crude-forms 
of which end in a consonant, corresponding to the 
Greek ag in XiopT-ag, &c. 

man is in Sanscrit the termination of a number 
of substantives derived from verbal roots, and gene- 
rally denoting the result of the action implied by 
the verb: e. g. janman (nomin. janma), ‘ birth,’ 
from the root jaUy ‘ to produce, to bring forth 
karrnan (nomin. karma), ‘ an action, a deed, whe- 
ther good or evil, from the root kn^ ‘ to do.* To this 
termination corresponds the Greek suffix -^a, genit. 
parogy in opa/xcc, ‘ spectacle, anything seen,* from 
opdo), ‘ to see ;* SrjjjLa and ‘ a tie,^ from 
‘ to bind or tie,* &c. 

a?i is in Sanscrit the termination of the crude-form of 
the numerals for five, seven, eight, nine, and ten, 
panchan, saptan, ashtan, navaiiy dasan ; the cor- 
responding Greek numerals have dropped the final 
?i, and three of them, cTrrd, kvvka, have 

retained the a throughout ; while TrcVre and oktu) * 
have kept it only when placed in composition 
before other parts of speech, e. g. oKraeTrjg, oKrdpt]- 
pog, Tteprairtjg, TrepTaTrrj^vcy &c. 
tham is in Sanscrit the suffix of the pronominal 
* adverbs katham, ‘how?’ and itthamy ‘ thus, so;’ 
the latter may possibly be identical with t^d-fin the 
wcfrd i^dyepfjg, ‘ of equal birth, lawfully begotten,* 
which would thus be more satisfactorily explained 

The M in oKT»f evidently corresponds to the termination au in athtau, the 
nominative case of ashtan. The same termination is preserved in the Latin octo, 
and still more distinctly in the Gothic ahtau, 

■t Instead of the form itthA is occasionally met with in the dialect of the 

Vedas: (Rig Veda, Sauhita, b. i. lut. 2. st. 13 ; lut. 3. st. 6.) this form is nojt 
noticed by Pdnini, but he has recorded another perfectly analogous archaism, 
namely, KaM instead of Katham, (Pdn. 5. 3. 26.) 
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than by 6 l^v kqI d^iu^opov ^xwv ro ycyoc, as the 
Etym. M. renders it. 

II. Sanscrit a corresponding to € in Greek.* 

1. In roots, &c. 

Sanscrit, pat (to fall), TIET, irdTopai. 

pack (to cook), nEIT, iriirTCj. 

acii(to eat), EA, 

tap (to be hot), TE^, reip/oa. 

taksh (to build, to make), TEKT, TEKraivta. 

dakshina (on the right hand side), h^iog. 

abhi (near), tiri. 

pari (around), nepl, 

aham (1), fyw. 

hyas (yesterday), 

2. In terminations, forms of inflexion, &c. 

a, the augment of several forms of the preterite tense 
in Sanscrit has in Greek become e, 
as is in Sanscrit the termination of the nominative 
case in the plural number, of substantives the crude 
form of which ends in a consonant, corresponding 
to the Greek -eg in XiovT-cgy &c. 

The a, in the terminations of the Sanscrit verb, has in 
Greek passed alternately into s and o, apparently 
without any particular rule to decide in which 
cases the one, and in which the other^ should stand. 
HI. Sanscrit a corresponding to o in Greek. 

1. In roots, &c. 

Sanscrit, sad (to go), *OA, in 6B6g, 

* pad (to go), nOA, in Tvovg, Troh-og. 

paii (husband, master), irddig, 

dama (^ a house,’ in the dialect of the Vedas), ^opog. 
pra, praii. rrpoy irpog^ irporL 

sama (alike, the same), vpo- in compound words; 
opoiogy &c. 

sah (he), o, og (for ohrog or o^e). 

2. In terminations. 

as is in Sanscrit the termination of the genit. case sin- 
gular of substantives, the crude-forms of which end 
in a consonant, corresponding to the Greek og in 
Xeovr-oc, &c. 

a, as the termination of the crude-forms of a large 
number of Sanscrit nouns (substantives, adjec- 
tives, and participles), corresponds in the majority 
of instances to o in Greek:* e. g. asva, * a horse,’ 

tTTTToc ; urika, ‘ a wolf,’ XvKog ; khaiiitray ‘ a spade, 
a hoe ’ (from the root khauy ‘ to dig, to hurt,’ and 
tra (the suffix of words denoting an instrument), 

KEVTpOVy &C. 

* See Bopp’s Fergleichende Grammatik^ p, 137, 
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Instances of words in which a Greek t or v corresponds to 
a in Sanscrit are of much less frequent occurrence ; among 
the examples df the fortner, given by Mr. Pott, x/XXor = khara, 
^ an ass/ and litTtos = asva, ^ a horse/ are the only two whicli 
will be generally admitted ; since the i in words such as 
(from the root 'E2, in Sanscrit as^ ^to be’), (from 

in Sanscrit hyas, ‘ yesterday')^ mrvco (from HEX, in Sanscrit 
paty ^to fall, to fly’), seems to be the result of a secondary 
change, produced by some euphonic principle, peculiar, per- 
haps, to the Greek language. We do not perceive that Mr. 
Pott produces an instance of v corresponding to a in Sanscrit ; 
the only example that occurs to us, is vuKrof, v^Krepofy &c., 
as connected with the Sanscrit adverb naktam, ^ by night.’ 
That a substantive nakta, ‘ night/ did formerly exist in Sans- 
crit, is evident from theVedaic compound Naktoshasdy ^ night 
and dawn.’ The current Sanscrit words for ^ night,’ nis and 
nisOy seem to be a-kin to both naktam and vtJ?. 

A Latin i corresponds to a Sanscrit a in the termination 
tinuSy in crastinusy and perhaps protinuSy which seems the 
same as the Sanscrit termination tana in hyastana (hesternus), 
(crastinus), adyatana (hodiernus), &c. 

Among the remarks made by Mr. Pott upon the other 
Sanscrit vowels, we must here confine ourselves to notice 
merely what he says with reference to the long a, and the 
vowels corresponding to it in Greek, a, y?, co. He observes 
that, with the exception of. a few cases in which yj has mani- 
festly grown out of an e, as in (p^Xa^ro;, for (ptXyiaa;, from (ptXsw, 
in nearly every other instance where the ^Eolic and Doric ‘ 
dialect have an a, while the Attic or Ionic dialects have yj, 
the former are to be considered as having kept nearest to the 
original form of the language. We subjoin some examples 
of Sanscrit words having a long a, with the corresponding 
Greek word : 

sthd (to stand), 2TA, tffrrjfjn, 
gd (to go), BA, /3a(Vw. 
bhd (to shine, to appear), (I)A, 
pd (to preserve, to keep), HA, irdofiai. 
suddu (sweet), fj^vg, 
j bhrdtri* (brother), ^pdrpa, (pparpia. 

rndtri (mother), fidrrjpy p^rirrjp. 
dkd (to put, to place), OH, Ti^rffxi, 
pd (to drink), lift, tt/vw. 
dd (to give), AH, 
jnd (to know), PNH, yiyydjffKU). 

* From bhrd/rt, according to well-established analogy, a collective substantive of 
the neuter gender, bhrdtra might be formed, which would signify ‘ an assemblage 
of brothers.* 
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dsu (swift), Cjkvq. 

hhdu (arm), tyIxvq. 

jdnu (knee), yovv^ yovvara. 

The termination of a great number of Sanscrit nouns of the 
feminine gender is d : to these correspond Greek substan- 
tives, or feminine forms of adjectives, ending in d or 73 , and 
I^atin words in «, which termination has become short by cor- 
ruption, but was formerly long, as appears (according to Mr. 
Pott’s remark) from the length of the a in the old genitives 
aiildi^ terrdi, gidtdi. 

The (1 which occurs in the termiflations of the cases of nouns, 
and in the conjugation of verbs, has in Greek become alter- 
nately 7) and cv. We find 73 in the termination of the third 
person of the dual in all Greek optatives, besides the indica- 
tive of the aorists, and in the imperfect and pluperfect 
tenses, where the Sanscrit has d; and to the same vov^el 
corresponds co in the third person of the dual in the active 
imperative, and of the plural in the passive : -coy the termina- 
tion of the first person of the present in the active voice, is 
mutilated from which would correspond to the Sanscrit 
terminate -ami: and the termination of nearly all genitive 
cases ill the plural is in Sanscrit -dwi, which in Greek has be- 
come -m. Words like ddlviy ^a giver’ (denoting an agent), 
formed from verbal roots with the suffix -triy which becomes 
-id (for -tar}) in the nominative, -tdram in the accus. 
sing., and -tar as in the nomin. plural, have in Greek split 
into two classes, some having substituted 73 and others oj for 
the d in the suffix; e.g. ^a;T 73 §ef,* and gen. 

(j!.'n<7rcuqof. 

We cannot follow Mr. Pott through all his remarks 
on the other Sanscrit vowels, and the sounds correspond- 
ing to them in Greek and in other languages, but we must 
not omit to draw attention to the plan proposed by him (in an 
appendix to the observations on vowels) of dividing all Greek 
verbs with roots ending in consonants, into certain classes, 
similar to those into which Jacob Grimm has divided the 
Gothic and old German verbs of the strong inflexion, accord- 
ing to the manner in which their radical vowels are changed 
or modified in their inflexions. Mr. Pott makes four such 

* seems to occur only in the vocative case, 'huro^ iduv (Horn. Hymn, 

xviii. 12 ; xxx. 8. Odyss. viii. 335, in all these passages addressed to Mercury ; 
but Callim H. in Jov. 91. applies tduv and to Jupiter), which 

is formed in perfect analogy with the Sanscrit vocative ddtiir. But the u of the 
suffix is shortened into o in the other oblique cases also (e. g. 
afivvrc^es)^ and in this respect the words thus formed recede from the analogy of 
the Sanscrit. 
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classes : we shall briefly state the peculiarities of each, and 
give a few examples. 

I. The first class comprises verbs, the vowel of which re- 
mains unchanged. This class is extensive, but would pro- 
bably appear less so, if in many instances the tenses, or other 
derivations that exhioited differences, had been preserved. 

II. The second class comprises verbs with a primitive a, 
which is changed into e or o in particular tenses and derivatives. 
Mr. Pott points out the curious and important circumstance, 
that the great majority of these verbs either begin with, or 
end in, a liquid, or a liquid preceded or followed by a mute 
letter. They then correspond to Grimm's eleventh and 
twelfth conjugation of Gothic and old High German verbs ; of 
which the following are paradigms ; — 

Grimm’s Eleventh Conjugation. 


Roots ending in a liquid letter. 
Gothic. 


Present. 

t. 

Pret. sing. 
a. 

Pret. plur. 
i. 

Particip, 

u. 

Stila 

stal 

stUum 

stulans. 

(I steal) 

(I stole) 

(we stole) 

(stolen). 

Nima 

nam 

n^mum 

numans. 

(I take) 

(I took) 

(we took) 

(taken). 


Old High German. 


€y i. 

a* 

d. 

0. 

Slilu 

stal 

sidlumes 

stolaner. 

Nimu 

nam 

ndmunies 

nomaner. 


Grimm’s Twelfth Conjugation. 

Roots ending in a liquid letter followed by a mute. 
Gothic, 


Present. 

f. 

Pret. sing. 
a. 

Pret. plur. 
u. 

Particip. 

u. 

Binda 
(I bind) 

Hilpa 
:(I help) 

hand 
(I bound) 

halp 
(I helped) 

bundum 
(we bound) 

hulpum 
(we helped) 

hundans. 

(bound). 

hulpans. 

(helped) 


Old High German. 


t. 

a. 

u. 

t/, 0. 

Vindu 
(I find) 

Hilfu 

vand 
(I found) 

half 

vundumes 
(we found) 

hulfumSs 

vundanh'. 

(found). 

holfaner. 
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Mr. Pott has divided his Greek examples into four sub 
divisions : we shall give a few specimens of each. 


1. Verbs ending in a liquid. 


Aorist ii. 

Perfect ii. 

Present. 

£(Trd\r]v 

[oToXo] 

• oreWdi 

trapov 

[ro/io] 

T^pVU) 

iKTavov 

EKTOVa 

KTELVd) 

£(p^dprjv 

€0«^opa 

(pOeppu)^ (pOeipio 

Ifap^Tpa] 

[<t>opo] 

(pepit). 


2. 

Verbs ending in liquida cum muta. 

. V 

_ 

eoXna • 

tXTTW 



[/ioX7r/y] 

piXiTit) 


edpaKop 

^i^opKa 

^^pKopai 


ETTpaBop 

erapTToprjP 

[TTopS'o, TTroXeTTop^oc] 

Tripod) 

TepTTd). 



3. Verbs beginning with a liquid or with muta cum liquida. 


eVpa<^ov 
tTpairov 
£K'Xd7r);v 
[Latin, 


rirpo^a 
rerpo^a, rerpa^a 
KiK\o(pa 
[^\oy] 
poTrr; 


rpct^w, rp^(j)(i) 
rpaTTw, rpcTTW 
KXfiTrrw 
(pXeyu) 

peVo). 


4. Verbs without liquid letters either at the beginning or end of 
the root, e. g. — 

tTEKov reroica tIktcj. 

iip^yrjp [\p6yog'\ if/cyw, &C. 


.The number of verbs belonging to this division is com- 
paratively small, and we think Mr. Pott is quite right in 
attributing to the liquid letters in the three preceding divisions 
some influence in effecting the change of vowels observable 
in them. 

III. The third class comprises verbs which in certain tenses 
protract the vowel as their radical syllable, e. §*., 
iKpayov KiKpdya Kpd^u) 

e^aKov SaKyoj, 

Mr. Pott compares these verbs to Grimm’s seventh conju- 
gation of the Gothic and old High German. 


Gothic, 




Pret. plur. 

Particip. 

Fara 
(I travel) 

fSr 

(I travelled) 

fSrum 
(we travelled) 

farans. 

(travelling). 


Old High German, 


• a. 

uo. 

uo. 

a. 

Vara 

vuor 

vuorumes 

varan^r. 
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. IV. Mr. Pott’s fourth class consists of verbs having i or v 
for their radical vowels, which are subject to a change into st 
(oi) and 60 in certain tenses, analogous to the change called 
guna in Sanscrit grammar, and peculiar to a certain class of 
Sanscrit verbs. Ex. 

Aor. ii. Perfect ii. Present. 

ekiirov \i\oLira Xeimo 

£(j)vyov TretpEvya (jiEvyu). 

They correspond to Grimm’s eighth and ninth conjugation: 
we confine ourselves to giving one example of each from the 
Gothic. 

Eighth Conjugation. 


■<« 


Verbs with i for their radical vowel. 


Pret. sing. 
di. 


Pret. plur. 


Greipa grdij) gripum. gripans. 

(I seize) (1 seized) (we seized) (seizing). 

Ninth Conjugation. 


Verbs with u for their radical vowel. 
iu, du, t/. u. 

Liuga Idug lugum lugans. 

The remarks in which Mr. Pott comments upon the facts 
here briefly pointed out are highly interesting, and constitute 
in our opinion one of the most valuable portions of the work. 
Put while we invite the attention of our readers to these 
remarks, we regret that we are unable to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the theory advanced by him, as, in order to do 
justice to the subject, a dissertation of considerable length 
would be required. 

VVe rather proceed to submit to our readers some remarks 
on the correspondences of some of the consonants of the 
Sanscrit with those of the cognate languages. In his remarks 
on this subject, Mr. Pott follows the order- of the Sanscrit 
alphabet, in which the consonants are classed according to 
the parts of the org^is of speech which are chiefly employed 
in their utterance. 

Among the relations subsisting between Sanscrit guttural 
letters, and consonants of foreign languages, we observe upon 
the whole great stability, and Ikye inclination to change. 
Thus the Sanscrit k corresponds lo x in Greek, or to c and 
similar sounds in Latin, in words such as the following : — 

Sans, root, kri (to do), KpatVw. Lat. creare. Ceremonia (f. e. 
‘ that which is done or performed,’ nearly analogous to the 
Sanscrit participle of the present passive from kn^ kriyamdna). 
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S. root, klid (to be wet), KAYA in 
S. kapdla (skull), Kc^aXj/. Lat. Caput, 

S. kravya (flesh), Kpiag. Lat. Caro, 

S. kesa (hair). Lat. Cnesaries, 

In some instances the guttural has degenerated into a labial 
sound ; e. g, in the Greek gen. answering to the 

Sanscrit yakrzt and the Latinym^r ; and in the interrogative 
pronouns and particles beginning in Greek with it (1102, 
riH, nON, whence 9rot;, groS-sv, &c.), in Sanscrit with 

{kas^ kd^ him, &c.), and in Latin with qu^ equivalent to x *. 
We are inclined to add to these examples the Sanscrit root 
kri^ ‘ to purchase,’ which in our opinion is the Greek Trpiafxxi : 
but this, we perceive, is considered doubtful by Mr. Pott, 
(p. 201.) The Greek Xuko^ has preserved the k of the 
Sanscrit vrtka (a wolf), which in Latin has become p (lupus). 

Some singular transitions are observable with regard to the 
Sanscrit compound consonant ksh, and its etymological equi- 
valents in cognate languages. The number of words where 
a Greek or Latin radical x, appears as the representative of 
kshy (e,g. ^zi^inpos, dexter^ = Sanscrit dakshina^ ^ >’ 

= Sanscrit kshura, ^ a razor axis, = Sans- 
crit akshoy ^ a waggon, a cant’) is comparatively small. In 
several instances the k has been preserved, but the sh has 
passed over into r, t: as in the Sanscrit yprb kshinomi 
(root kshiy ‘ to destroy/) which is the same as the Greek 
nrlvvufjii, KT^ivcj ; in kshiydmi (root kshi, ^ to dwell’) which 
answers to the Greek urt'i^cuy whence Kriarvis ; in takshami 
(root taksh, to make, to fabricate/) preserved in the Greek 
rexTwv ; in rikshdy ^ a bear,’ apKTos ; or in vakshas, ‘ breast,’ 
(from the root vah, ^ to carry,’) which seems to be the Latin 
pectus, Mr. Pott expresses his belief that shy when imme- 
diately preceded by another consonant, had^ never changed 
into r : if the suggestion, thrown out in a former Number of 
this Journal, of an etymological connexion between crepuscu- 
lum and the Sanscrit kshapdy night,’ between crus and the 
Sanscrit kshura, ‘ hoof gf an animal,’ and between xpakitvos 
and the Sanscrit kshipi'a, ^ swift, quick,’ be correct, Mr. Pott 
will see reason to modify his remark. We will merely submit 
a few more examples of words which we conceive fo be re- 
lated to each other, though in them the Sanscrit ksh is me- 
tamorphosed in a manner that seems unaccountable. KshurUy 
‘ a hoof,’ besides its connexion with the Latin crus, we con- 
ceive to be related also to the Greek cripupov, although we are 
at present unable to support this assumption by any other 
example of <T(p and ksh corresponding to each other. The 
Sanscrit root kshiy ^ to perish’ (in the present of the passive, 

* In Herodotus tho forms xwj Mtv, &Cv occur. 


o 
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ArsAfye), besides its relations with xTctW, seems also to be 
identical with (p&/vw : the same transition of ksh into (pS* we 
have in the Sanscrit root kshar^ ‘ to perish/ as compared with 
the Greek (p^dpoj ; and in iksh, ^ to see/ and akshi, aksha, 
^ eye/ as represented in Greek by the words oirroixoci and ^(p&aX- 
/moj-. XS’ftJv may very possibly be the same word as the 
ancient Sanscrit kshdy ^ earth.’ 

The natural representative of the Sanscrit kh and gh in 
Greek would be x • g- aakha, 'nail/ = owxqs^ unguis^ 
ungula ; sankha^ ' a shell/ = xoyx^^ concha ; megha, ' a 

cloud/ = oiuttx^Ti (in Gothic milhma) \ laghu^ ^ light (not 
heavy)’ = l\oLyjus\ dirgha, ‘long’ = Iq\i%qs, But fre- 
quently the aspiration of the kh is lost, as in kharay ‘ an 
ass ’ = xiXXos ; root khaUy ' to dig/ = KEN, in xivrpov. 
The transition from gh to & is remarkable in ^iposy 3’e/?/x6r, 
&c. as compared with the Sanscrit gharma, ‘ heat.* 
The latter word must have sprung from the root ghrty (on 
the same principle's dharma from dhriy) which does not 
appear to have been much used in Sanscrit as a verb, but to 
which, in the list of roots prepared by the Pundits, the sense 
of * to glow, to shine,’ is attributed. 

'^J'he Sanscrit g is generaliy*represented by y and g in 
Greek and Latin, e. g. agni^ 'fire’ = ignis ; root gras, ‘ to 
eat’ = rPAil (sV/jas, Callimach. Fragm. 200; Etym. M. 
V. y^dacov) and the Gothic gredags^ ' hungry * (greedy) ; 
grihhndmiy * I seize, I take ’ (ancient form of the root grab), 
connected with yp'i^itos or yp7(pos and y^iTr^vs, and the Gothic 
greipan, 'to seize.’ In a few instances g has passed into /3; 
e. g. root gd, ' to go* = BA, fialvco ; go, gaUy ‘ a cow* = Coos*, 
bos. 

The second class of Sanscrit consonants is that of the 
palatal letters ch and j\ and their respective aspirates cA’A 
and /A. Neither of these sounds seems to have existed in 
Greek or Latin ; mid accordingly we must expect to find 
their places occupied by different letters in such words as are 
common to either of these languages with the Sanscrit. Ch 
has often passed over in Latin into y, and in Greek into or 
t: e.g. ^ 

Siinscrit, chatur, ‘ four.’ Lat. quatuor. Gr. r^arfrupeg, rerrapeg, 
Doric, rifopeg. ^Eolic, Triavpeg, Triffffvptg, 

S. jXinchan, ‘ five/ quinquCy irivrfy TrepLire. 

S. root, vachy ‘ to call, to speak/ voco, eVoc with the digamma.* 

S. root, pachy ‘ to cook/ coquo, TrcVrw. 

S. cha, ‘ and,’ -qucy re, 

S. paschdly-f, Lat. post, 

* containing the same root as 4o speak.’ 

I Paschat seems to be the ablative case of an adjective become ob.solete in the 
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The number of words in which chh, the aspirate pf the 
preceding letter, occurs, is smaller. Mr. Pott has noticed, 

S. chhdyd^ ‘ shadow,’ a/etd, aKod. 

S. chhid^ ‘ to split, to divide,’ XXIA, scindo, 

S. richh, ‘ to go,’ 

S. ‘ to ask.’ hvLt, precari. Got. frachnan^ ‘ to ask.’ 

Words with/ are more frequent; we find, 

S. root, jail, * to beget, to produce in Greek FEN, ylyvopai ; in 
Latin gen, gigno, and a number of words that have sprung 
from them. The Gothic keinan, ‘ to shoot,’ (said of a plant) v 
seems to be of the same stock, 

S. root, jnd, ‘ to know;’ in Greek FNft, yiyvwtr/cw; in Latin 
no8co, co-gnosco, each the central part of an extensive family 
of words. 

S. root, jri, ‘ to grow old, to wear out,’ not represented in Greek 
by a primitive verb, but in derivative words such as yepwi/and 
yiipag. 

S. jdnUi ‘ knee,’ yovv, you vara, genu* 

S. aja, ‘ a goat,’ perhaps the Greek * 

S. rajata, ‘ silver,’ dpyvpog^ argentum. 

The class of letters commonly distinguished by the 
appellation of cerebral or lingual consonants is even in 
Sanscrit of rare occurrence ((, M, dy ({hy and n, pronounced 
by applying the tip of the tongue to the upper part of the 
mouth, near the root of the teeth) ; and very few of the words 
in which any of them are employed, are found in the cog- 
mate languages. Mr. Pott mentions, 

S. ashtan, ‘ eight,’ d/crw, oyhoog ; Lat. octo. 

S. iiida, ‘ a nest;’ Lat. nidus, 

S. maniy ‘ a gem, a pearl ;’ explains the Latin momVe, ‘ a string 
of pearls.’ 

The letters of the dental class, the common t and d, with 
their aspirates, and riy are very extensively used in Sanscrit, 
and have for the most part been preserved unchanged in such 
words as are common to the Greek and Latin with the 
Sanscrit. We subjoin a few examples; 

S. root, trip, ‘ to satiate, to satisfy,’ TtpiFu), Tepiropai. • 

S. root, tap ; Lat. tepere, tepidus ; Gr. rifpa, and TA$, ^dTrrw, 
(burning of dead bodies.) 

S. root, tri, ‘ to cross, to pass over preserved in the Latin transy 

common Sanscrit, but of which Pdnini (5. 3, 33.) has preserved two other forms, 
likewise used adverbially, pascha and paschA. The adjective seems to have been 

formed by means of the suffix oha (the same which we perceive in uc/icha, from 
ut, and nieha from ni), subjoined to par (pa»)j the reduced crude form of para, 
analogous to adhar {adhaa), from adhara, in adhaatAt, and to war (aup), from 
avara, in avast At. See PAnini, 5, 3. 39 and 40. 
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inirarCy ter-mlmLSy &c.; ia the Greek Vtpjua, TepfionoCf hrip- 
fitovy &c, 

S. root, vrity ‘ to turn Lat. vertere and versari. 

S. root, tally ‘ to stretch,* retvw, rawpai. 

In some instances the Sanscrit t has in Greek become a ; 
e. g. 

S. iwartty ‘ thou,* av (Doric rv.) 

S. chatUTy ‘ four,* Teaaapt^ (rerrapec.) 

S. patiy ‘ master, husband,* Tronic. 

The Sanscrit lA has in Greek and Latin usually lost its 
aspiration ; e. g. 

S. astki, ‘ a bone,* oardoy, 

S. prilhUy * broad,* TrXarvc. 

S. rathtty ‘ a chariot,’ rota. 

The aspiration is retained in words such as Joy&a, 6\lytv^a, 
fxlvvv^a, in the termination of which we perceive the same 
affix thdy by means of which in Sanscrit some pronominal 
adverbs {yathdy tathd) are formed. 

Examples of words with d, which has been kept unchanged, 
are very frequent, and we select the following few specimens 
out of a large number ; 

S. root, ady ‘ to eat,* ; Lat. edo. From the Sanscrit root are 
derived the words dat and dantay ‘ tooth,* which seem to be 
corruptions of the present participle adaty acc. adantam ; 
compare oIovq and the Latin dens, 

S. root, dartiy ‘ to subdue,* ; Lat. domare, 

S. root, ddy ‘ to give AH, ; Lat. do. 

S. root, ddy * to cut;* Zaippai, whence ^a/g, tto’)/, ^atrp<5v, and 
^aivvpi. 

S. root, sady ‘ to sit;* Lat. sedere; Greek, 'EA, Uo/nat, 

Mr. Pott makes some interesting remarks on a family of 
words, of which, in Sanscrit, dyii may be considered as the 
primitive element, and every one of which denotes some 
object of which light, brightness, or clearness are essential 
characteristics; e.g. dyu, diva, divan, divasa, ^day;’e/j/?« 
and diva signify ‘ heaven ;* the verb dyut, ^ to shine.* The 
word divoy ^ a God, a Deity,* belongs to this family of words, 
and its pj’imary meaning seems to have been ‘ a bright or 
effulgent being.* Mr. Pott has traced this original notion of 
the word in the names of several deities of the ancient Greek 
and Roman mythology: especially in AI, AIF, Aior; in Xzus 
(25etyror Asiyf) andZHN ; in Aia/vig, Diana, JanuSy {inatutine 
•pater, Herat. *Sat. ii. 6, 20,) Jupiter, VejoviSy Juno, Dis, and 
Deus. To this list we would add ©e/a, the name of an 
ancient goddess of light, the wife of Hyperion, and the mother 
of Helios, Selene, and Eos, (Hesiod. Theog. 371.) She is 
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called 'Evpv(pde<j(Ta, in the Homeric hymn to the sun, an epithet 
apparently of similar import with the name ©a‘/a itself. (Com- 
pare the beginning of Pindar’s fourth Isthmian ode.) Another 
Greek name, which we think might be explained on the same 
principle, is ‘zrav^e/oQ, (also written Trdv^icx, and 9rav5Ta,) according 
to the Homeric hymn in Ltmam, v. 15, a daughter of Selene 
and Zeus; but according to the Etym. Magm. a name of 
Selene herself. The meaning of the name in our opinion is 
‘ the all-bright, or perfectly luminous one.' 

Among words that have a radical dh in Sanscrit, we observe 
the following that have cognate words in Greek or Latin : — 

S. root, dhd, ‘ to put’ (present dodhdmi)^ 0H, Ti^rjfjn, 

S. root, dhdv^ ‘ to run,’ (0EF). 

S. root, baiidhy ‘ to bind,’ perhaps connected with the Greek ^ 

Treeo’/xa. 

S. root, budhy ‘ to think I1T0, Trvv^avo^ai; Latin, putare. 

The number of words with n, which has generally been 
preserved unaltered ifi all the cognate languages, is also 
considerable. The following may serve as specimens : — 

S. root, man, ‘ to think MEN, ficfiovay fxi/xvtjfxai ; Lat. memini. 

S. 7in, ‘ a man,’ av^p. 

S. nauy ‘ a ship,’ vavc ; Latin, navis, 

S. root, naSy ‘to die;’ Latin, necarCy necis, perniciesy &c. ; in 
Greek, NEK, in vckvc, and rsKpog, 

We might, according to the plan which we have hitherto 
followed, go through the remaining portion of Mr. Pott’s ety- 
Inological remarks on the Sanscrit alphabet ; but our article 
has already exceeded the limits within which we intended 
to confine ourselves. We are therefore obliged now to take 
leave of Mr. Pott, hoping that we may soon have occasion to 
meet him again in a field of inquiries to which he has devoted 
so much talent and zeal. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. 

M. Dupuytren^s Bequest . — We mentioned in a previous Num- 
ber the noble bequest to society at large, which will render Du- 
puytren’s name for ever dear to his fellow countrymen ; and we 
are glad to observe, from a report of the Minister of Public In- 
struction to the King, that a speedy effect has been given to this 
bequest. It may be useful in more points than one to lay the 
whole of the repoft before the reader. Paris, the 20th July, 
1835. The system of instruction, in the medical faculty of Paris, 
though improved by the creation of various professorships succes- 
sively, is not however in many respects on a level with the state 
of actual knowledge. For instance, the study of Anatomy, which 
is the foundation of all surgical science, requires very important 
extension ; and the decree which I have the honour of soliciting at 
your Majesty’s hands is for the purpose of introducing an improve- 
ment of this description into the medical faculty of Paris. The 
more enlightened have long felt the inadequacy of a system of in- 
struction, the sole object of which was the study of the organs in 
their normal state. The several variations in colour, volume; 
texture, &c. which these organs assume in consequence of the dis- 
eases which attack them, that which in fact constitutes pathological 
anatomy, is not taught in a special manner in this faculty. M. 
Dupuytren, struck with the importance of this omission and alive to 
the necessity of remedying it, was anxious, in his dying hours, to 
render this last service to that science, on which he has conferred, 
and from which he has himself derived, so much light and reputa- 
tion : by a testamentary appropriation, he has bequeathed to the 
medical faculty of Paris a sum of two hundred thousand francs 
(about 8000^.) with the view of establishing a professorship of pa- 
thological anatomy, and your Majesty has sanctioned the accept- 
ance of th<s bequest by a decree of the 5th instant. I now propose 
to your Majesty to carry this intention into effect, by instituting the 
special chair of pathological anatomy in the medical faculty of Paris 
which M. Dupuytren desired, and for which he has founded an en- 
dowment. This is the express purpose of the decree which I have 
the honour of faying before your Majesty. I am,” &c. signed 
“ Guizot.” (The decree bears date the 20th July, 1835, and simply 
authorises the establishment of the chair in question.) 
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Infant Schools or Asylums . — ^There are nineteen of these asylums 
open in Paris; others have been established in Lyons, Rouen, 
Nimes, Strasburg, Amiens, &c. ; and measures are taking to extend 
them to towns of the second and third classes. 

Diffusion of Education . — In the early part of the year 1831, the 
number of pupils in the department of the ‘ Seine and Oise’ did 
not exceed 31,855; at the present moment it amounts to 43,943. 
Instead of 671 schools, the department now contains 860. Two 
hundred and fifty-six districts (communes) have built, repaired, or 
purchased houses for schools, and 20,406^. (510,177 francs) have 
been expended for the purpose. There are 120 pupils in the Nor- 
mal School at Versailles. Sound systems of instruction have been 
universally adopted, and in most parts the plan of simultaneous 
instruction has superseded the old methods. The allowances to dis-^ 
trict masters and teachers amount to 19,400/. (485,000 francs.) 
We have this year had 138 classes of adults for evening tuition, 
and 4103 such adults have received instruction. The number of 
asylums for infants does not yet exceed 13; the numbers attending 
them are 1036 ; but the benefit of these establishments is univer- 
sally appreciated, and they will shortly become more numerous. 
These details apply exclusively to the department of the Seine and 
Oise.) 

Corneille. — ^The King has placed a sum of 2000 francs (80/.) at 
the disposal of the French Academy, for the purpose of its being 
distributed among the poor descendants of this illustrious tragic 
poet. 


• Education in Arrear . — For the whole department of the Finis- 
terre the number of pupils attending the Primary Schools (ecoles 
primaires) is in the proportion of fifteen to every 100 children, or, 
ill other words, about one child in every seven. The proportion of 
boys to girls attending the schools is twenty-two to eight. During 
the summer months the whole number of pupils falls otF one third. 


Journals . — The number of public journals published in France is 
said to be 258, which gives an average of three to each of the eighty- 
six departments. Three of these departments, the ‘ Upper’ and the 
‘ Lower Alps’ and the ‘ Eastern Pyrenees,’ as wel] as 192 Communes, 
possess on local journal. Deducting from the whole number 105 
which are exclusively devoted to local intelligence, proteedings at 
law, literary matters, &c., the number of purely political journals is 
reduced to 153. The following departments, next to that of the 
Seine, have the largest proportion of public prints : — The ‘ Lower 
Seine,’ capital Rouen, sixteen; the ‘North,’ capital Lille, 15; 
the ‘ Pas de Calais,’ capital Arras, nine ; the ‘ Mouths of the 
Rhone,’ capital Marseilles, seven; the ‘ Calvados,’ capital Caen, 
seven ; the ‘ Lower Loire,* capital Nantes, six ; the ‘ Gironde,* 
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capital Bordeaux) five ; and the ‘ Rhone,’ capital Lyons, five. 
The attempts made to establish provincial reviews in Normandy 
have failed. ^ ^ 

HOLLAND. 

The total number of students attending the three universities of 
Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen, was in 1832, 1568; and in 1833, 
1622. Leyden was better attended than the others in both years. 
The number of pupils attending the several Gymnasia in the king- 
dom was 1295 in 1832 and 1225 in 1833. The number of parochial 
schools open in 1833 was 2872.^ 

BELGIUM. 

Brussels. — The school for indigent males in this town is 
already attended by 207 individuals, among whom there are four- 
teen above forty-five years of age, and two above fifty-five ; in this 
way a grandfather, father, and grandson come to receive the benefit 
of instruction on the same bench. Nothing had before been done 
for the female poor ; a school has now, however, been opened for 
them and is attended by upwards of 100 of that class. 

The town-council have unanimously resolved to appropriate an 
annual sum of 1200/. (30,000 francs) in support of the free univer- 
sity just established in this place. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Scholastic Evenings . — These very useful meetings are spreading 
through the canton of Bern, and there are no less than twenty 
districts in that canton which have adopted them. The young men 
assemble every evening, and employ themselves in studying the 
geography and history of their native country, under the guidance of 
well-informed individuals. In.proportion as the pupil advances in 
knowledge the sphere of his studies is enlarged. In some places, 
such as Sanen, Arch, Leuzigen, and Neuville, singing, arithmetic, 
and grammar are taught. In others, the elements of natural his- 
tory and experimental philosophy form an addition to the preceding 
branches. 

Basle. — The university, under its new organisation, will have' four 
professorships of medicine, nine of philosophy, three of divinity, and 
two of law. The cost of its maintenance will be about 2300/., of 
which the government will bear three-fourths ; the remaining fourth 
will be proi^ided for out of the funds of the university itself. 

Zurich. — An addition of 3000 Swiss francs (about 187/.) has 
been made by the great council to the yearly grant in support of the 
university in this town. The total amount of the salaries paid to 
the professors is 1375/. (22,000 Swiss francs) ; namely, for those in 
the faculty of Theology, 250/.; in that of Political Economy and 
Administrative Science, 320/. ; in that of Medicine, 450/. ; and in that 
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ofcPhilosophy, 355^. The number of students from the town popula- 
tion, as compared with those from the rural districts,' is in the 
proportion of one to two. 

The Press , — Great activity has manifested itself of late years 
in this department. Between the years 1817 and 1830 the number 
of printing presses in Switzerland increased from ^fty-four to 
seventy-one, and that of periodical journals from sixteen to twenty- 
nine; between the years 1830 and 1834, the presses had further 
increased from seventy-one to ninety-three, and the journals from 
twenty-nine to fifty-four. The only cantons which possessed no 
journals of any kind in 1830 were Uri,. Unterwalden, and the 
Valais ; and at that time Unterwalden was without a single press. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Einperor*s Technical Collections . — ^These valuable collections 
are the private property of the present sovereign, who has spent 
the last sixteen years in forming them. T^ey consist of three distinct 
divisions : the ‘ collection of natural productions/ amounting to 
about 3500 specimens ; the ‘ collection of manufactured articles,’ 
about 40,000 in number; and the ‘ models/ containing about 150 
specimens of machines of all kinds, got up with great care and 
elegance. They have all been removed from the Emperor’s former 
residence to the apartments which he now occupies. 


Galicia. — A statistical survey of this part of the Austrian do- 
minions, drawn up by M. Galinski and dedicated to the Archduke 
Ferdinand, governor of Galicia, was published at Lemberg, in 
January last. According to this statement, Galicia contains an area 
of 32,950 square miles, on which there are ninety-five towns, seventy- 
five distinct suburbs, 194 market towns, and 6054 villages ; the total 
number of houses is 659,406, and of inhabitants 4,376,744 ; of these 
247,196 are Jews. The principal towns are Lemberg, 48,731 souls ; 
Brody, 16,623; Tarnopol, 11,744 ; Prcemysl, 7818 ; Yaroslaf, 7026 ; 
and Wielicza, 6246. The Sclavonian inhabitants of Galicia are 
composed of three separate races : the Pole, who occupies the tract 
between the north-western parts of Austrian Silesia and the river 
San, and goes by the name of Goral in the mountainous regions, 
and of Mazur in the low country : of this race the numbers are 
1,800,000; farther eastward are the Rusniaks or Russines, who 
inhabit what was formerly called Red Rus.sia,and are likewise about 
1,800,000 in number ; and the Wallachians or WalaRs, who live 
in the ancient Bucko wine, and amount to about 150,000 souls. 

Hungary. — ^The principal journals which circulate in this country 
are German ; no periodical paper is published in the Sclavonian lan- 
guage, although the majority of the inhabitants, a decided minority, 
however, with regard to intelligence, are Sclavonians. There are 
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three papers in the Magy^tr tongue, but the best of the three his 
never had above 700 subscribers. 

The Tyrol. — No branch of public duty could be more neglected 
in this part of the Austrian dominions than that of education about 
seventy years ago ; but the exertions made by the provincial admi- 
nistration and the clergy ever since the year 1767 have produced 
a far better state of things. There is no parish at present with- 
out a national school, similar in organization to those that have 
been established in other provinces : these schools are composed of 
735 rural and 59 girls* schools, besides a model-school at Innsbruck ; 
6 head schools of districts at Schwatz, Brixen, Botzen, Trent, Novcf 
redo, and Bregenz ; and 4 head schools at Hall, Lintz, Meran, and 
Feldkirch. Of the higher description of schools, called Gymnasia, 
there are 8 ; namely, at Innsbruck, Botzen, Brixen, Feldkirch, 
Hall, Meran, Roveredo, and Trent ; and the number of pupils 
attending them is between 1200 and 1300. There is an esta- 
blishment for philosophical studies, and an ecclesiastical seminary, 
at Trent; a school for th^logical studies and an episcopal seminary 
at Brixen ; and a university, instituted by Leopold I., in 1672, but 
dissolved subsequently, and restored in 1825, at Innsbruck. This 
university possesses ample means, both in libraries and scientific 
collections. 


PRUSSIA. 

The last moments of the late Rev. Dr* Schleiermacher , — During 
the whole of his last illness (which terminated fatally in February, 
1834) his mind remained clear, his manner was calm and col- 
lected, and his submissiveness to every arrangement most punc- 
tilious; not a word of complaint or murmur escaped his lips; he 
bore himself with patience, and was friendly to all and at all mo- 
ments, though an air of seriousness and of deep thoughtfulness was 
constantly spread over his features. One day, waking out of a slum- 
ber induced by opium, he called his beloved wife to his side, and 
observed, ‘ I am in a state which wavers between consciousness 
and insensibility, but internally I experience inexpressible ecstasy ; 
my mind is occupied with the deepest speculations, mingled how- 
ever with religious feelings of the most glowing fervour.* His 
last days and hours, indeed, were illumined with the holiest of 
religious influences: even his dreams were the reflection of his 
Christian bearing through life. * How delightful a dream have 
I had I* he^ one day exclaimed, ‘ and it has left an unusually be- 
neficent impression behind it. I thought that I was in a large 
circle, filled with acquaintances and strangers ; they w^re all intent 
upon me ; they all desired to hear me converse on religious things ; 
it was as if I was giving them a lecture ; and I was so delighted to 
give it r His thobghts were replete with love towards his children 
and friends ; and the nearer his end approached, the more did the 
fervency of his affection display itself ; it was the in-dwelling breath 
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of his life. '* Childt^en,’ said he, ‘ I bequeath i6 ydu the counsel of 
St. John, “Love one another;** and I charge you,* he added, turn- 
ing to his wife, * to bear my farewell to all my friends, and to tell 
them how heartfelt was the love I bore them.* He knew that his last 
moments were drawing near ; he was anxious to have been spared 
to his own yet a little longer ; and he was consciouh that he had 
many struggles to endure before he passed into eternity ; yet he was 
wholly resigned to the dispensation of eternal love, and looked for- 
ward to the hour of his closing conflict with a courageous heart. 
The last morning of his life brought a great increase of bodily suf- 
fering with it : he complaifted of burning heat inside, and for the 
first and last time throughout his protracted pains a murmur escaped 
his lips, ‘ Gracious Father, I sufier grievously !* And he then turned 
to his family, who were standing round his bed, and said to them, ^ 
with a deep thrilling accent, ‘ My dear children, leave me — leave 
me ! I would not you should witness this scene of anguish.’ The 
hand of death was upon his features; his eye seemed dim; he 
had wrestled with death. He now raised his forefinger upwards 
to his left eye, as was his custom when absorbed in thought, and 
opened his lips, saying, ‘ The expiatory death of Christ, and his 
body and his blood are ours.* He had, in the meanwhile, raised him- 
self up in his bed ; his features began to light up again ; his voice 
grew clear and strong, and he asked us, in a tone of ministerial so- 
lemnity, ‘Do you all hold to this faith as I do?* and all around 
loudly testified that they held the same faith, saying, ‘ We do.* 
Then,’ said he, ‘ let us partake of the Holy Sacrament ! But there is 
no time to call in an officiant. Be quick ! be quick ! Let none of you 
be offended for the form’s sake.* After the vessels had been brought 
in, his family in the interval standing in solemn silence round him, 

• and his eyes and whole countenance gradually brightening with in- 
creasing animation — indeed, a glow of more than mortal kindliness, 
a splendour such as never shone upon them before, an J such as no 
expression can describe, beamed from those eyes and that counte- 
nance as he cast them round upon his beloved ones — he began to 
pray, and exhort us briefly in terms befitting the occasion. He 
delivered the bread and wine to each of us separately, pronouncing 
the prayers that accompany the taking of the bread and wine dis- 
tinctly and audibly ; and then he administered them to himself, say- 
ing, ‘On these words of Holy Scripture I place my assured trust; 
they are the corner-stone of my faith.’ Having pronounced the 
blessing, he turned his eyes on his wife with an expression of inmost 
love, and gazed upon ench of his children with a look of#unutterable 
sympathy, adding, ‘ In this love and communion of souls, then, we 
are and shall be one and undivided.* ' He laid his head back upon 
his pillow ; a heavenly smile beamed across his features. After a 
few minutes, he gently exclaimed, ‘ My spirit can no longer abide 
with you on earth.* He spoke once more, and requested we would 
change his position ; we laid him upon his side ; he drew a few 
breaths more, and his eyelids closed on the things of this^ world. 
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[These details were drawn up by Dr. Schleiermacher’s widow, 
assisted by an eye-witness.] 

Periodical Literature, The number of newspapers and journals 
of all descriptions which issue from the Prussian press, is estimated 
at 300, as many as are published in this country or France. Of 
these 300, 55 ^belon^ to the Rhenish provinces. Qiietelet’s com- 
parative estimate of the produce of the several towns in Europe, 
would make it appear that the maximum of periodical publications 
belongs to Leipzig, Jena, and Weimar, and .the minimum to Rome 
and Madrid. 

— • 

Konigsbero. — The following subject for a prize essay has been 
announced by the heads of this University : — ‘ Statistica {qucestio) 
de ratione^ qua in civitatibus Americee Septentrionalis liheris^ in 
Britannia et Gallia cives puhlice reprcBsentantury et quid unius- 
cujusque earum civitatum forma reprcesentivay si ad causas re- 
vocetur, proprium et peculiare haheaV 

GERMANY. 

Schools , — In the course of our reports of the progress of educa- 
tion in Germany, we have had repeated occasion to speak of three 
distinct descriptions of schools which exist in that country. In order 
that their respective characters may be more completely understood, 
we take this opportunity of laying before our readers what may be 
considered as a general outline of the studies pursued in those 
schools, and the hours respectively devoted to them. 


1. Gymnasium, 


^ Subjecti of study. 

Hours per Week. 

Class 

VI. 

Class 

V. 

Class 

IV. 

Class 

111. 

Class 

11. 

Class 

I. 

Greek • • • 



4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

li&tin • • • 


10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

French • • , 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

German • • 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Religious Knowledge 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

History • , • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Mathematics • • 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Archeeology • • 

E 

B 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Geography • • 



2 

2 

1 

1 

Natural History • 



2 

2 

1 

1 

^Drawing • • 


B 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Singing • • 



1 

1 

1 

1 

Writing • • 


B 

2 

2 

— 

— 

, 

32 

36 

34 

34 

33 

32 


With respect to the subjects of study and the time devoted to them, 
it should be observedr that variations and omissions occur according 
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to the directions of the Boards of Education or other specially* 
appointed public authorities, or at the option of the heads of Gym- 
nasia. The same remark applies to the other two kinds of schools. 


2. The Real Schule (school 3. The Volks Schule (school 
of practical knowledge.) for the people.) 


Hours per 
Week. 


Hours per 
Week. 


Subjects of Study. 


Subjects of Study. 


Religious Knowledge 
Mathematics . 
Natural History 
Geography 
History . 

German 
French , 

English . 

Singing . 

Drawing 

Writing 


Religious Knowledge 4| 4| 4 

German 10ll0|l0,10| 

Arithmetic 4 

Drawing 

Natural History 

Geography 

History . 

Singing . 


|20;23l27,28 


31 35|35|33 


Further information will be found in the notices headed “ Hesse- 
Cassel ’’ and “ Hesse- Darmstadt.’* 


Hanover. — A better state of things has begun in the national 
schools in his Majesty’s Hanoverian dominions. Many of the mas- 
*ters have been hitherto compelled to instruct their pupils in the 
houses of private individuals in the absence of any other accom- 
modation ; but the Royal Consistory have now determined that 
a proper school-house, or at least a distinct school-rootn, shall be 
built or hired for the purpose. The Consistory have also pro- 
mulgated the following order, placing the attendance in these 
schools on the same footing as in many other German states : — 
“ Whereas it has been represented to us, that in many places 
where schools are established, parents do not send then* children 
regularly to school, we therefore direct the Royal Ecclesiastical 
Boards (Kircheii Commissione7i)y &c., to move the royal ministry 
of ecclesiastical affairs and education, that the subsequent regu- 
lations be read from the pulpit by all ministers for tt^o Sundays 
following, that they be made knoWn to school-districts, and that they 
be punctually complied with : — 

“ 1. From Michaelmas to Easter, every child, fit for instruction, 
is to be sent to school on each week-day from eight to eleven o’clock, 
or from nine to twelve o’clock, in the forenoon, and from one to four, 
or twelve to three o’clock, in the afternoon. 

“ 2. From Easter to Michaelmas the school is to be attended by 
the less aged children, viz. such as have not attained their tenth 
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year, for four hours on the week-days ; but by elder children either 
as often and as long as the younger children, or for four hours on 
two week-days and two hours on the Sunday afternoons ; or if they 
are serving for hire, th^ are to attend school during the two hours 
on the Sunday afternoons. 

‘‘ 3. If any child, who cannot assign a satisfactory reason, shall 
be absent a whole day from school, a penalty of four pfennige 
(about \d,) is to be inflicted. 

4. A report of all the absences from school is to be delivered by 
the master at the end of every quarter to the minister under whose 
superintendence he acts, and to be laid by the minister before the 
proper authorities, in order that the penalties may be rigidly enforced. 

“ 5. The amount of such penalties is to be applied to the purchase 
of good school-books, and the payment of the school-fees, for the 
children of notoriously indigent parents.’* 

A society, under the name of the “ Historical Society for Lower 
Saxony,” has recently been formed in the Hanoverian capital, under 
the immediate patronage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. Its first object is to collect materials towards the history of 
the countries between the Elbe and Weser, and to set such investi- 
gations on foot as may- contribute to its accomplishment. 

The late Dr. Sonne, in the 5th part of his “ Description of the 
Kingdom of Hanover,** which was published last year, states its 
area to be 14,385 square miles, and its population 1,650,000 souls. 
The area is rather more than that of the seven English counties or 
divisions of counties, Lincoln, West and North Ridings of York- 
shire, Devon, Norfolk, Northumberland, and Huntingdon, the sur- 
face of which is 14,331 square miles, and the population of which, 
in 1831, was 2,664,360 souls, or very nearly one million more than 
the population of the kingdom of Hanover. 


Hesse-Cassel. — The Minister of the Home Department has 
completed his arrangements for the re-organization of the public 
schools. They are six in number, and are established in Cassel, 
llaiiau, Fulda, Marburg, Rinteln, and Hersfeld. These institutions 
are supported by special endowments, school-fees, and grants from 
the public purse; these grants have been raised by the Legislature 
to a sum total of 25,160 dollars, or about 3560/. The remuneration 
to the masters employed in the six schools has been fixed, with a 
view to their being considered in future as under the special protec- 
tion of the state. The yearly salaries allowed to the directors vary 
from 113/.X800 dollars) to 169/. (1200 dollars); those to the head 
masters, from about 70/. (500 dollars) to 113/. (800 dollars) ; and 
those to the under masters, from about 35/. (250 dollars) to 56/. 
(400 dollars). 


Leipzig. — The number of professors in ordinary at this university 
is at present 34 ; viz., 6 in the faculty of theology, 5 in that of law, 
10 in that of medicine, and 13 in that of philosophy; and the total 
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amount of their salaries is 83,410 dollars (about 4735 /.), indepen- 
dently of certain small fees and minor emoluments. 

BADEN.-*-The Jews of this Grand Duchy, who amount to about 
20,000 individuals, and are scattered over 1 30 parishes, possess 84 
popular schools for the instruction of their less affluent brethren. 
The masters of these schools receive salaries varying from 14/. to 
45/. a year. With the exception of some few establishments which 
support themselves out of former endowments, they are wholly main- 
tained by the Jewish community itself, and in some cases not with- 
out considerable exertion. Their state is in general highly satisfac- 
tory. The number of students during the present summer session 
is officially reported to be 407. 


Baden National Schools. — The following regulations are the 
result of the late discussions in the legislature. Where the number 
of pupils exceeds 120, a second teacher is to be appointed ; where it 
exceeds 240, a third ; and so on, for every additional 120 pupils, 
an additional teacher. Where two or three teachers are necessary, 
only one of them is to be appointed as assistant-teacher ; but 
where four or more are required, two assistants are to be appointed, 
and no more, the rest being head-teachers. The amount of their 
remuneration is made to depend upon the class under which the 
district falls. Of these classes there are four, tlie first containing dis- 
tricts not exceeding 500 in population ; the second, places above 500 
and not exceeding 1500 ; the third, districts above 1500, and towns 
exceeding 1500 and not exceeding 3000; and the fourth, towns 
exceeding 3000. The lowest salary paid to a head-teacher of the 
first class, besides lodging and school-fees, to be 150 florins (14/.) ; 
• that of a head- teacher of the second class, 170 florins (rather below 
16/.) ; of the third class, 270 florins (25/. 4s.) ; and of the fourth 
class, 400 florins (about 37/, 6s,) If a school require at least three 
head-teachers, the jjriucipal teacher is to receive 40 florins in addi- 
tion, and where four or more are requisite, the principal teacher 
is to receive 60 florins, and the next to him 40 florins in addition. 
An assistant-teacher is to receive 50 florins a year (about 4/. I65.), 
besides lodging, board, washing, and candles ; or in places of the 
first or second class, 85 florins (rather less than 8/.) ; in the third 
class he is to receive 100 florins (about 9/. 7s.) ; and if in any of 
the four larger towns, Karlsruhe, Mannheim, Heidelberg, and Frei- 
burg, 120 florins (or about 11/. 4^.) All are entitled to lodging, 
board, washing, and candles, or an equivalent for them.# 

WuRTEMBERG NATIONAL SCHOOLS. — Every spot having a congre- 
gation of its own is bound, under the new law, to establish one or 
more schools ; and every spot having more than 50 families in it, 
even though it form part of a parish, must open a school, unless it 
be united to another district where there is one ; but such union 
cannot be allowed if the distance from the one to the other exceeds 
a mile. No teacher is to undertake the iiLstruction of more than 90 
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pupils. If the number exceed 90, there must be two teachers ; if 
it exceed 130, three ; and if it exceed 270, four. 

Saxony. — The total number of children attending' the national 
schools is 274,305 ; the population of the kingdom is about 
1,500,000. In the twelve Gymnasia and Lycea, there are 80 head- 
teachers, 44 sub-teachers, and 1613 pupils. , 


Hesse Darmstadt. — The following paragraphs occur in the 
* Plan of Studies* lately promulgated for the Gymnasia in this 
grand duchy ; — ‘ I. The principle, according to which the rela- 
tive importance of the several branches of study is to be determined, 
cannot be entirely of a classical, or entirely of a practical (realis- 
tisches) description. II. The subjects of study, which, according 
to this principle, are to be adopted in the Gymnasia of this grand 
duchy, are, therefore, 1. Languages^ particularly the German, the 
ancient languages, particularly Latin and Greek, besides Hebrew, 
for the benefit of those who are intended for theologians and philo- 
logists, and the chief modern languages, which are o^f most value 
with reference to literature and active life, French, Italian, and 
English. 2. Sciences^ particularly religious and moral instruction, 
the mathematics, natural history, geography, history, philosophy, 
and encyclopedics. 3. Technical Acquirements and Arts^ particu- 
larly writing, singing, and drawing. Iff. In dividing the Gymnasia 
into eight classes, care is to be taken that the instruction given in 
each has as many corresponding steps from the lowest to the highest 
degree of importance. No pupil can be admitted into a gymna^ 
sium until he has completed his tenth year.’ 

Munich. — All the Swiss youth who were studying divinity at 
this university have taken their’departure for Tubingen, where they 
intend to finish their studies. Since it has pleased the Bavarian king 
to will that the darkness of the middle ages should be restored in 
his dominions, every branch of theological science has been more 
or less atfected by this attempt at a retrograde reform ; nor have 
other branches of science escaped its pernicious influence. It was 
anxiously desired to compel the students in divinity, in number 
218, to enrol themselves in the Benedictine order, which has re- 
cently been revived by his Majesty’s command ; but the consequence 
has been that a considerable number of 'students have quitted 
Munich. 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Kambero, in Nassau. — The 
founder of this asylum, Baron von Schiitz, is himself deaf and 
dumb, and passed eight years in the Deaf and Dumb Institution at 
Vienna. The powers of his mind, which are of no common order, 
were singularly expanded and matured in this institution ; and upon 
his return to Kamberg, his native town, he undertook to educate his 
brother and another boy, both of whom laboured under the same 
atfliction. Having been successful in this first essay, he became 
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ardently desirous of imparting his acquirements tootliers of his fel- 
low-sufferers, and determined to devote the remainder of his days 
to this most benevolent end, by opening a seminary for their 
benefit. No mercenary views impelled him, for his circum- 
stances placed him far beyond all want. The Duke of Nassau 
heard of his plan, was delighted wiih it, created him a Privy 
Councillor, and gave directions not only to enrol the Baron's 
school as a national, and not as a private institution, but to provide 
a suitable building for it, and to place two young men at his dis- 
posal, in order that he might qualify them to become his assistants. 
The asylum was opened in June, 1929, and before the close of that 
year, 23 pupils were admitted. The Baron was compelled to leave 
Kamberg, and take up his residence in Vienna, in 1826; but he 
did not quit the institution without having qualified Messieurs 
Hisgen and Deusser, his two assistants, to conduct it efficiently ; 
and it continues to prosper under their able superintendence. We 
find, from this year’s account of its progres§, that, in the first four- 
teen years of ^ existence, 74 deaf and dumb youths have left it, 
after receiving their education ; that three teachers are at present 
employed ; Hhid that the actual number of pupils amounts to 39, 
namely 25 boys and 13 girls, of whom 28 are natives of Nassau, 
and 11 are from other parts. There has been bqt one instance 
of death among them since the opening of the institution, that of 
a girl, who died in the course of last year. 

DENMARK. 

• 

Copenhagen. — The city has, out of its own means, granted a 
suin of 90,000 dollars (about 14,600/.) towards erecting new 
buildings for the use of the university. At the close of last year 
Ihe university possessed j)roperty valued at 350,000 dollafs (about 
.56,700/.) ; but the property belonging to the academy at Soroe is 
jrtill greater. The estate at Moerup, which has been hitherto appro- 
priated as a practicdl school for the education of young men in the 
various pursuits connected with husbandry, horticulture, and the 
management of woods and forests, is to be let, in consequence of 
the want of pupils for the school. 

Public Schools. — The following public schools exist at present 
in the Danish dominions. In the province of ‘ Seeland,’ the me- 
tropolitan school at Copenhagen, with a rector, two upper masters, 
four assistants, and an inspector; a cathedral school at Rothschild, 
with a rector and five masters; and grammar-schools *at Helsin- 
goer, Helleroed near Fredericsborg, Slagelse, Hertufsholm, Word- 
ingborg, and Roenke, eight in all. In ‘ Fiihnen,’ a cathedral 
school at Odensee, with a rector and six masters ; and a school at 
Nyborg, two. In ‘ Laland and Falster,* a cathedral school at 
Nykioebing, with a rector and four masters ; and a school at Nas- 
kow, two. In ‘Jutland,' a cathedral school at Aalborg, with a 
rector and five masters ; a cathedral school at Wiborg, with a rector 
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and four masters ; and schools at Aarhuus, Randers, Horsens, Ripen 
and Kolding, in all seven. In ‘Iceland/ a school at Bessestad, 
with a lector and three masters. In ‘Schleswig/ a chapter scho(d 
at Schleswig, and schools at Haderslebeii, Husiim, and Flensburg, 
four in all. In ‘ Holstein/ a school at Gliickstadt, and others in 
Kiel, Meldorf, Ploen, and Rendsburg, being five in all. The number 
of public seminaries of a superior class is, therefore, 29. 

Holstein and Schleswig. — It appears from the census taken 
on the 1st of February last, that the duchy of Holstein, the area of 
which is about 3223 square miles, contained a population of 435,528 
souls, and the duchy of Schleswig, with an area of about 3454 square 
miles, a population of 332,866. In 1803, Holstein contained 
325,743, and Schleswig 231,930. From these details it appears that 
their united population has, during the last 32 years, received an 
increase of 210,721 souls; the population of both states having 
increased from 557,673 to 768,394. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Finnic Literature. — There have recently been published at 
Helsingfors a Finnic version of Anacreon’s and Sappho’s Odes, as 
well as the first tragedy in the Finnic language, entitled ‘ Bunu- 
linus Murhe Kurwans;’ it is the production of Frederic Lagcrwall, 
and is modelled upon Shakspeare’s Macbeth, Dr. Louerat, a phy- 
sician of Kayana, in his excursion through Finland, has collected a 
number of ancient Finnic songs and ballads, which the LiterSry 
Society of Helsingfors intend shortly to publish. 

Lund.|j— T he number of students attending this university last 
winter was 596, among whom there were but two foreigners. In 
Divinity there were 108 ; in Law, 130 ; in Medicine, 50 ; and iii 
Philosophy, 160 ; there were 148 who had not made their option 
for any particular faculty ; 55 studied at the expense of the crown, 
and 29 at that of private patrons. 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburoh. — A fourth Gymnasium is about to be opened 
at Yassily-Ostrolf, in this metropolis ; it is to be called the ‘ Larin 
Gymnasium,’ in memory of Mr, liarin, a merchant, who has be- 
queathed a sum of 120,000 roubles (about 5500/.) for building it, 
and a further sum of 400,000 roubles (about 18,300/.), the interest 
of which is to be appropriated to gratuitously lodging and educat- 
ing tt certain number of pupils. The government assign a yearly 
sum of 31,720 roubles (about 1450/.), towards supporting the 
school, of which'Dr. A. Fischer has been appointed head master. 


Population of the Principal Towns. — At the close of last 
year the Minister of the Home Department published a ‘ Brief 
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View of the State of the Russian Towns in the year 1833/ from 
which we collect the subsequent information : — 



Males. 

Females. 

Total Population 

Petersburg 

291,290 . 

158,845 

. . 450,135 

Moskow 

205,120 . 

123,140 

. . 328,260 

Odessa . » 

31,200 . 

23,800 

. . 55,000 

Riga 

25,107 . 

24,760 

. . 49,867 

Kazan , 

22,235 . 

28,009 

. . 50,244 

Kiof 

18,748 . 

18,012 

. . 36,760 

Vilno (Wilna) , 

17,821 . 

17,816 

. . 35,637 


Charkofp in the Ukraine. — ^This educational circle has a popu- 
lation of 7,623,000 souls, and at this time possesses a university, 
7 gymnasia, 81 district schools, and 17 private schools: it contains 
altogether 156 establishments for education, which are attended by 
10,338 pupils. The proportion of pupils to inhabitants is not, 
therefore, more than 1 in 729 ; whereas, in the territory of the 
Cossacks of the Don it is 1 in 247. 

Old Times. — The elements of constitutional liberty seem to 
have been diffused over this country in past ages ; for instance 
it is laid down in a public record of the year 1571, ‘ That the 
ciders, Li^harew Menshyi and Jakof Gnewasheff, with the sworn- 
men and writers in Eelosero and its districts, shall assemble at 
a given spot, and there, after all the people, from the princes and 
nobles to the peasants, are collected together, shall hear a report 
from the elders of offences, robbers, and thieves, and such as con- 
ceal them, &c. and at a much later date, it was customary in 
the remote regions of Siberia that the peasants, in order to 
‘maintain order and public safety, should elect elders, sworn- 
men, and tithing-men, whose duty it was to bring offenders be- 
fore the ‘ Prika.stshik’ (an officer of the crown of n^le blood), 
and require him to punish them. In these times the chief or 
prince laid no claim to examine or chastise for offences. A species 
of jury, too, then existed ; for families, who were at variance with 
one another, or sick of sanguinary feuds, adopted the alterna- 
tive, prevalent among them from time immemorial, of .selecting 
twelve or even fewer umpires from among their relatives, who 
reconciled the disputants before the popular assembly, and decided 
the matter in dispute. 

Popular Prints. — Wood-cutting is an art whicR employs 
whole villages in Ru.ssia ; but it is of the coarsest and most un- 
couth description, with respect both to the skill of the artist and 
the subjects upon which he employs it. The prints produced, 
which are religions subjects, historical events, or fables, legends, 
and humorous conceits, find a ready sale throughout the emperor’s 
dominions. Among others, we have seen a representation of Mount 
Sinai at tlie moment of the delivering of the tables to Moses, but 
so full of matter, that we must not attempt to describe it. In fact, 
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there is scarcely a single occurrence or character of importance in 
the Old Testament which is not attempted ; and, (o crown the 
whole, we are favoured with a sun-beam, striking straight through 
Mount Sinai and darting upon St. Catherine’s tomb. A genealo- 
gical tree of Christ, from Abraham to Joseph, gives us the portraits 
of forty-two of Christ’s ancestors ; and in (he print of the Last 
Judgment is an immense serpent, each of the parts of whose tail 
is appropriated to some one or other of all the vices of human 
nature; while the birds and fishes, in accordance with Holy Writ, 
are disgorging themselves of the flesh of man. A ‘ catalogue rai- 
sonne,* and the portraiture of forty-five saints, are accompanied by 
a circumstantial enumeration of the number of drops of blood 
which the Redeemer lost for mankind’s sake. In a large circular 
‘ Map of the World,’ Asia is called ‘ the quarter of sun-rise,’ and 
it ends with the Happy Islands of Macaria, next to paradise. Africa 
is termed ‘ Noon,’ and, in one direction, extends from Egypt to the 
White Sea and Atlantic ; Europe retains its proper name, and is 
assigned as the portion of Noah’s eldest son, Japhetli ; while the 
remaining quarter, America, ‘ not long ago’ discovered by Spanish 
and French ‘Niemzy,’ or dumb persons, as the Russian designates 
all foreigners, is represented as the largest of all islands, and 
inhabited by a people who know no written characters, have no 
religion, live five Jiuiulred years and upwards, eat bakec^meat and 
imiine^Si and are subjects to the French and Spanish monarchs. 
The island of Malta is set down as full of teachers and wise men, 
herbs and vegetables, and the island of Minorca as inhabited by 
sages; but the city of Moscow, with its walls and towers, steeples 
and churches, occupies a larger share of the print than either Asia 
or America. Petersburg, however, seems to have been out of the 
designer’s good graces, for its site is designated by only seven mise- 
rable stunted firs and beeches. After all, this map is ‘ cunningly’ 
devised witii reference to the traditions current among an ignorant 
and superstitious race; any attempt to break in upon them would 
be but ‘ cutting blocks wRh a razor.’ 


Medical Police. — In the whole empire there are fifty-two boards 
of general health, and a fifty-third is about to be instituted in Bes- 
sarabia. The following establishments were under their direction 
in ^le year 1833, the date of the last returns, viz. : 14G hospitals, 
29 places of education, 33 lunatic asylums, 10 invalid houses, 16 
orphan asylums, 68 houses of correction and industry, 82 poor- 
houses, anfil 12 schools for the sons of employes in the Chancery, 


Public Libraries. — In the year 1830 the Minister of the Home 
Department directed that public libraries should be gradually formed 
in every province of the empire, for the diffusiof! of useful know- 
ledge in the arts and sciences, particularly with a view to the in- 
formation of mechanics and artists. An official return states that 
one such library has been already opened, and that orders have 
been forwarded to governors of provinces to establish them in 
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twenty-four other towns ; that the university library at Kasan is 
to be appropriated to this purpose on certain days ; that 4000 
volumes have been presented by some young men to the library 
forming at Reval ; and that a company of shareholders at Tamboff 
have undertaken to establish one in that place. 

POLAND. 

Cracow. — The statute recently drawn up and promulgated by 
the three Powers, who are the Protectors of this republic, fixes the 
number of professors in ordinary at twenty-five, that of paid adjunct- 
professors at nine, and that of teachers of languages at 3. Eight 
professorships still continue vacant. The matriculations amounted 
last winter to 289, among which there were only (5 students in divi- 
nity and 47 in law. The clinical lecture in obstetrics has not yet 
been opened, and the school of arts has been separated from the 
university and combined with the technical school. 

Polish Literature. — About 150 works in the Polish language 
appeared last year, at the beginning of which 31 journals of all 
kinds were published ; to these some additions were afterwards 
made. Seven of them were of ^ political character : we may 
remark that one of them, ‘ The Lemberg News,* has no inconsi- 
derable popularity on account of the ^ Kozmaitosci’ (miscellanies) 
which accompany it, and give a brief account of the novelties in 
Polish and Sclavonian literature. The most esteemed of the penny 
magazines are the ‘ Magazyn Powszechny,^ published at Warsaw, 
and the ‘ Przyjaciel Ludu’ (Friend of the People), which appears 
at Lissa. 

GREECE. 

• Athens, blli June. — We are in expectation that several societies 
will shortly be instituted, which cannot fail to be attended with great 
benefit to the whole kingdom when brought into active operation. 
The Regency have already determined on establishing a ‘ Botanical 
Society,* and the foundation of a museAi of natural history has 
commenced under the active auspices of Dr. Wihmer, the king’s 
body-surgeon, who is the temporary president of the Botanical So- 
ciety. We are told that the formation of an ‘ Academy of the Arts 
and Sciences’ is at hand, and that it is intended to connect it with a 
‘ Society of Natural History.* The garden belonging to Mr. 
Blaches, which is said to be the site of the ancient Academy, is 
designated as the spot where the members are to meet. The 
Academy intend to publish two journals, the one of « scientific 
character,' in such language as may be considered most eligible, and 
the other of a practical description, in Greek ; the supply of publi- 
cations for its use is to be provided for by subscriptions, and we 
understand that the elevations and plans for the proposed Academy, 
which have been designed by Dr. Roser, have received the royal 
sanction. 

Greek Inscriptions.— T he first part of a collection of inedited 
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Greek inscriptions has been published at Nauplia : the editor, Lewis 
Boss, who is attached to the government as Greek archaeologist, has 
dedicated the work to King Otho. The fac-similes of the inscrip- 
tions are lithographed with uncommon neatness. 

Schools.— The reports made to us on this subject are by no 
means encouraging. The school for teachers in Nauplia is, it ap- 
pears, almost paralyzed for want of qualified instructors and active 
support ; the gymnasium in that town exists as yet on paper only ; 
and the seminary at Egina is wholly dependent upon the goodwill 
of some of its masters. This is a natural consequence of the inef- 
ficiency of the Board of Education, which has but one individual 
of talent and information in it; and this is Jakobaky Riso. A 
Greek school and a gymnasium are about to be opened at Athens, 
the new capital, and some of the teachers have been already en- 
gaged. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople. — The government, it is said, is about to form 
a Polytechnic School, in imitation of that at Paris, under the roof 
of the College of the Icoghlans at Galata-serai. There is something 
very striking in the pains taken ty the Turks of the present day to 
adopt the manners and customs of their Christian neighbours, and 
get rid of their former habits. War has now been declared against 
smoking; the civil officers of the Porte have been ordered to dis- 
continue the use of the pipe during hours of business, and none are 
allowed to smoke in the presence of the judges or other function- 
aries. Such an advance in civilization is well worthy of remark, 
for it is not many years ago that it was the etiquette, on all 
solemn occasions, to present a pipe to every person of distinc- 
tion ; and the omission would have been construed into an unpar- 
donable affront. It may be recollected, too, that, at the famous 
treaty of Ackyerman, the Turkish deputies flew for refuge to their 
pipes, and made a merit ^ concealing the embarrassing effect which 
the insolent demands (^^the Russian negociators produced upon 
them, behind a dense cloud of smoke. The Sultan has also pro- 
hibited the more affluent of his lieges from being attended by large 
retinues of servants, or keeping too numerous a stud. 

THE EAST. 

Periodical Literature. — The Eastern nations, living under 
a pure despotism, have scarcely anything deserving 4he name of 
periodical literature. The only official journal in China, the ‘ King 
Pao,’ or Herald of the Metropolis, which is published daily at 
Peking, finds its way only occasionally among the inhabitants of 
the provinces, and contains nothing but government matters. In 
Persia a species ’of newspaper appears at times ; in breadth it is 
not above two inches, nor is it many in length. Simultaneously 
with the attempt to introduce European institutions into J'urkey, 
an attempt has been made to establish a public journal. An 
official paper, in the native and French languages, has for some 
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time past been published in Constantinople; it appears once a 
week, and is divided into two parts, one containing^ official in- 
formation, and the other articles of novelty from foreign parts, or 
connected with the arts, sciences, and trade. Periodical litera- 
ture has, however, taken up somewhat broaden ground in Egypt. 
Independently of several French publications, journals in the 
Arabic tongue are brought out in Cairo and Alexandria : these 
last contain the Viceroy’s decrees, regular meteorological reports, 
occurrences both domestic and foreign, notices of attempts to 
introduce any branches of European industry, articles appertaining 
to trade, public buildings, &c. ; and the editor has even gone so far 
as to communicate the items of grievance brought against the 
governors of provinces by the local assemblies. In Greece, too, the 
early days of the insurrection against the Porte were signalized by 
the institution of a periodical press, which assumed a varied com- 
plexion, corresponding with the peculiar views of the different 
domestic parties. A short time ago, the proprietors, being called 
upon to give security, every political paper was brought to an 
end. A journal, entitled the ‘ Sotir,* or Saviour, at present makes 
its appearance in Nauplia: it is printed in Greek and French, but, 
we believe, no longer advocates the cause of the government ; when 
it did, its tendency was counteracted by a decided opposition paper. 

Egypt. — A letter from Clot-Bey, in Cairo, to M. Jomard, says, 
‘I have just obtained the establishment of an amphitheatre in the 
very mosque of Moristan. We have a skeleton, and Dr. Auzoux* 
anatomical models for the use of the pupils. Here, theh, we have 
the science of anatomy joining in fellowship with a form of religion 
which has been hitherto its great enemy ! Is not this a step in 
civilization? For some time past, exertions have been making to 
embellish the principal streets ; they are all now hung with myriads 
of lamps.’ Another letter to the same individual, from llefah, who, 
like Clot-Bey, was educated partly in France, observes, ‘ I have 
translated the first volumes of Malte Bun’s “ History of Geogra- 
phy,’’ which is in the press, and I aim making progress with the 
second. My pupils in the Normal School have been appointed 
professors in his Highness’s elementary schools. * * ^ Globes 
and geographical charts have been introduced into all the schools, 
and our pupils begin to believe that the world actually turns round. 
I am in confident hopes that a special school for translators of 
French and Arabic, and a school of arts and trades, will be esta- 
blished iWhe palace of the Deftardar-Bey.’ 


Algiers. — The Municipal Council of this town having voted a 
sum for establishing more advanced courses of instruction, an insti- 
tution has consequently been opened, in which classical education, 
corresponding with that given in the Royal colleges in France, and 
calculated to enable students to go through the examination for 
a bachelor of arts’ degree, may be obtained. Arabic is one of the 
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indispensable subjects of study in the new seminary. The nomina- 
tion of the several professors, who are all natives of France, was 
made by the Count D^Erlon, Governor-General of the colony. 


Bahama Societ? for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. — 
A society under this title was established at Nassau, in the Bahama 
islands, in April of the present year, which already numbers ainong^ 
its members the governor, the chief justice, and fifty-five resident 
members, together with several honorary members. 

The objects of this society, are — 

The collection of all such facts and knowledge as may be useful to 
the inhabitants of these islands — to be derived from tKe opinions 
and information of all persons having experience in agriculture, com- 
merce, &c., &c., in the colony, as well as from others who may be 
willing to afford it ; together with such selections from scientific and 
other publications as may be applicable to the Bahamas. 

The diffusion of all such information, by means of weekly, monthly, 
or other periodical publications, to be distributed gratuitously to 
the members, and to be sold as cheaply as possible to non-sub- 
scribers. 

To obtain from the various institutions of the same nature in other 
countries their publications ; by which it is hoped a most useful, 
entertaining, and instructive library may be formed. 

The collection of descriptions, and more especially of models and 
drawings of apparatus, machinery and utensils for agricultural and 
other purposes, which may be thought applicable to this colony, or 
useful or instructive to its inhabitants. 

The prosecution of experiments, which, if successful, would benefit 
the colony. 

The importation of seeds and plants likely to thrive and be pro- 
fitable. To encourage the exportation of the productions and manu- 
factures of the Bahamas, with the hope of increasing the trade, and 
developing more fully the resources of the colony ; also, to establish 
a beneficial interchange oM|ants, seeds, &c. 

The distribution of med^ or prizes (should the funds admit of 
it) for inventions, discoveries, or information of general utility to 
the colony. 

To establish, for general benefit, lectures on different subjects, 
combining instruction with amusement. 

To obtain, if possible, a piece of ground for experiments, and for 
propagating, for future distribution, such plants, &c., as ||piy be ob- 
tained, To fstablish also a small museum, for the collection and 
arrangement of specimens of natural history, &c., occurring in the 
Bahamas, for the use and information of such as might desire to be 
more particularly acquainted with them. 

Each resident member subscribes five dollars annually, but should 
any one be absent more than twelve months from the colony, he is 
not required to pay his subscription during his absence. Strangers 
who may be at Nassau are to have tickets for the lectures sent them ; 
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and members’ tickets are transferrable to ladies and to youths under 
fourteen. The society have already commenced publishing a journal ; 
the first number of which contains an account of the Cingalese mode 
of cultivating the cocoa-nut, with a notice of its various uses. 


BRITISH. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford, July 4. — The following subjects are proposed for the 
Chancellor’s Prizes for 1836, vi^. : — 

For Latin Verse — Alexander ad Indum.* 

For an English Essay — ^The Effects of a National Taste for 
general and diffusive Reading. 

For a Latin Essay — Antiquorum Romanorum in publicis ope- 
ribus.magnificentia. 

The first of the above subjects is intended for those gentlemen 
who, on the first of May next, shall not have exceeded four years ; 
and the other two for such as shall have exceeded four, but not 
completed seven years, from the end of their matrici^ation. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize. — For the best composition in Eng- 
lish verse, not limited to fifty lines, by any under graduate who. on 
the day specified, shall not have exceeded four years from the time 
of his matriculation. Subject, ‘The Knights of St. John.’ 

Cambridge, June 20. — Sir Thomas Browne’s medals were this 
day adjudged as follows : — 

Greek Ode — James Ind Smith, Trinity College. Subject, ‘ Delos.' 

Latin Ode — Henry Drury, Caius College. Subject, ‘ Belisarius.* 

Epigrams — Henry Drury, Caius College. Subject, 

‘ Amph^fa ccepit 

Institui, currente rota cur urceus'exit?’ 

July 2. — The following prizes were this day adjudged: — 

Members’ Prizes for Bachelors of Arts — Edward Thomas 
Vaughan, B.A., Christ’s College; Thomas Bradley Paget, B.A., 
Trinity College. Subject, ‘ De fide historica recte aestirnanda.* 

Members’ Prizes for Under-graduates — John Smith Mansfield, 
Trinity Qpllege ; James Ind Smith, Triiiity. College.# Subject, 
‘Utrum recte judicaverit Cicero iniquissimam pacem ju§tissimo bello 
anteferendam esse.* 

National Society for the- Education op the Poor. — In the 
twenty-fourth report of this society, recently published, an interesting 
survey is taken of the efforts which have been made by the society to 
promote education since its establishment in the year 1811. The com- 
mittee have from the first looked upon their model and training in- 
stitution, the central school, as the source from which improvements 
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in national education are to flow. Since 1812, there have been 
received at this school 1178 masters and mistresses at their own re- 
quest ; 967 of whom were from local schools ; 953 have been pro- 
vided with permanent situations ; and 682 teachers in training have 
been sent out for the temporary charge of schools. There are^ in ad- 
dition, 43 central schools in various parts of the country, where 2000 
teachers, who could not conveniently come up to London, have been 
trained according to the system adopted by the society. The direct 
extension of schools has been stimulated by the society raising money, 
to be added in the proportion of one-fourth to local contributions, for 
the purpose of building school-rooms. During a period of twenty- 
four years 125,000/. have been voted in furtherance of this object, 
occasioning by this means an outlay in building considerably exceed- 
ing half a million of money. Out of the last parliamentary grant in 
aid of education, amounting to 20,000/., the sum of 13,610/. has 
been assigned to the society, and distributed to 122 cases which were 
laid before its committee. The Lords of the Treasury (being un- 
able to • meet the whole demand which was made on their funds) 
adopted two principles of distribution, the first having reference to 
the smallness of the amount which was solicited at their hands, and 
the second to the extent of population from which the application 
came. In consequence of this restriction, 89 applications transmitted 
through the sc^dety, for sums amounting to 8,014/., remained unsa- 
tisfied, The report states that a grant to the amount of 20,904/. would 
secure an immediate outlay of above 50,000/. in building school- 
rooms, and provide accommodation in 213 places for the accommo- 
dation of 31,375 children. In allusion to the exertions which the 
society is still urged to make, it is stated that there are upwards of 
2000 places (consisting of the smaller parishe.s, separate townships, 
or hamlets, and extra-parochial places, with populations varying from 
50 to 100 souls and upwards to a considerable amount) in which 
there does not exist a single school of any kind. In stating its 
present and prospective responsibilities, the report lays great stress 
upon improvements to be ejected in the character of the education 
given to children, and- on the difficulties vyhich lie in the way of 
obtaining liberal means I'or the support of teachers. It is remarked : 
— ‘ The difficulty always experienced by the society has been that 
of providing salaries for teachers, not that of finding well-educated 
persons who were willing to enter into training, and devote their 
time to the education of the young. Such persons are never want- 
ing \s\\^v^adequate salaries are provided. But, if the qualifications 
and abilities of teachers were to be raised by means of any system 
of training, without at the same time raising the remuneration they 
receive, it is not probable that the experiment would proportionably 
benefit the schools. The temptation to accept the same or a better 
reward for some other employment, at a more easy rate of exertion, 
would be constantly diminishing the number of those who had been 
prepared, witli much expense and care, for the business of superin- 
tending schools. And this view of the subject is not merely theoreti- 
cal, but it has been found to exist in practice.’ The increased re- 
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muneration of teachers is intimately connected with improvements in 
the mode of education ; and the following suggestions are thrown out 
as the means of bringing them up to that standard of attainment and 
to that station which it is plainly desirable they should hold : — 1. Re- 
quiring small weekly payments for the education which is bestowed. 
2. Their salaries to be increased by the addition of any small be- 
quests and charitable endowments which may be left at the discretion 
of the clergy or others, without a specific appropriation to any 
particular use. 3. The building of a dwelling-house in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the school, and connecting with it a garden 
sufficient for the master’s use. 

Education Returns for England and Wales. — Tn 1833 a 
series of questions was addressed to the Overseers of the Poof 
throughout England and Wales, and by them communicated to all 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, for the purpose of obtaining 
particulars relative to the state of education. The following is a 
recapitulation of the summary of the returns which have been made. 
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16,828 
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Rrliqious Distinction. 

Schools established by 
Dissenters 

in England and Wales. 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

Infant Schools . . 

Daily Schools . , 

. Sunday Schools , . 

58 

867 
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47.1® 
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Schools established since the year 1818, or 
more properly speaking, the Increase of 
Schools since the year 1818. .... 
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Scholars. 

19,645 

671,243 

1 11,285 

1,123,397 


Lunoino Libkarirs of Books attached to Schools io England and Wales, are . , . 2,464 


The population would amount to 14,400,000 when%he inquiry 
was made and answered, and, at that time, the children under in- 
struction at infant and other daily schools appear to have been 
1,276,947, or nearly nine per cent, on the whole population. The 
children who attended the Sunday schools formed nearly eleven per 
cent., or 1,548,890; making together twenty per cent. The pro- 
portion of children from five to fifteen years of age is twenty-four 
per cent, of the entire population. The above returns are evidently 
very imperfect; they do not, for instance, furnish the means of 
ascertaining the proportion of day scholars attending Sunday schools, 
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nor do they show to what extent the total of 2,825,837 scholars, 
represented as being under some course of instruction, is swelled 
by duplicate entries, which we know must be the case. It follows 
theli that the per centage as deduced above must be very far from the 
truth. 

State of Education in Manchester. — Complaints having been 
made of the inaccuracy of the returns presented from Manchester, 
in pursuance of Lord Kerry’s motion,^ the Manchester Statistical 
Society (an institution which we strongly recommend to the imi- 
tation of the inhabitants of other large towns) appointed a com- 
mittee of its members to investigate the subject. Accordingly, under 
their direction, a personal survey of the town has been made by 
a gentleman possessing all the requisite qualifications for such 
a task ; and finally a report was prepared on the state of the day, 
Sunday, charity, and infant schools, the number of children at- 
tending them, and the nature and value of the instruction which 
they receive. The results have appeared in a small pamphlet just 
issued under the direction of the society.. Jt appears that the num- 
bers at present attending the different schools in the borough of 
Manchester are 43,304, of whom 

A 10,108 attend day and evening schools only. 

B 10,011 attend both day and Sunday schools, 

23,185 attend Sunday schools only. 


43,304 

The population of the borough is supposed to be about 200,000. 
The number of persons receiving instruction of some kind or other is 
therefore 21.65 per cent. Of those who attend daily schools, the 
numbers give about 10 per cent*. The comparative numbers, 
however, may be ascertained from the following statement: — 

About 33,000 scholars are upon the books of Sunday 

schools. 

About .10,000 are returned as attending both Sunday 

schools and day or evening schools. 

Thus 23,000 scholars receive Sunday school instruction 

only. 

About 20,000 are returned as day and evening scholars. 

Thus ab#it 43,000 is the total number of children under in- 
^ struction. 

* In the township of Manchester alone, which contains a population of 
142,000, there are entirely omitted in these returns, 1 infant school, 10 Sunday 
schools, and 176 day schools, which existed at the time when these returns were 
made, and contained 10,611 scholars. False returns were made by one indi- 
vidual of three Sunday sohools that never existed at all, and which were stated 
to contain 1590 scholai;? ; and double returns were made of three other schools, 
containing 375 scholars, so that the total error in these returns for the township 
of Manchester alone was 182 schools and 8646 scholars. Besides this, eight damo 
schools were reported as infant schools. In Chorlton on Medlock, containing a 
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The investigation was pursued to some extent, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the ages of the scholars. The average of five Sunday 
schools gave one-fifth of the numbers above 15, the highest nro- 
portion being 27 per cent., and the lowest I3J per cent. : there^ill 
therefore be 6600 Sunday scholars above 15 in the above number of 
33,000. About 5400 children are returned as attending the infant and 
dame schools, of whom the great proportion are under five years of 
age : the two sums together amount to 12,000. Deducting 10,000 fbr 
scholars under five, and above fifteen, which is probably somewhat 
less than the truth, about 33,000 are left as the number of children 
between the ages of five and fifteen under course of instruction. The 
whole number of children, between five and fifteen, in the borough 
being estimated at 50,000 (or one-fourth of the whole population), i^ 
wouid thus appear that about three-fifths of this number are educated, 
and that two-fifths are receiving no instruction whatever. The com- 
mittee, liowever, are compelled to speak in unfavourable terms of the 
system of instruction in many cases, and of the want of capacity in 
the teachers: they consider that too often the benefits arising from 
attendance at school are only of a negative character, consisting in the 
children being ^pt out of * harm’s way,’ and from the contagion of 
evil example. The report contains an account of each description 
of schools, beginning with 

Dame Schools . — Under this head (the Report remarks) are in- 
cluded all those schools in which reading only, and a little sewing, 
are taught. This is the most numerous class of schools, and they 
are generally in the most deplorable condition. The greater part of 
them are kept by females, but some by old men, whose only qualifi- 
cation for this kind of employment seems to be their unfitness for 
every other. Many of these teachers are engaged at the same 
time in some otlier employment, such as shop-keeping, sewing, 
washing, &c., which renders any regular instruction among their 
scholars absolutely impossible : indeed, neither parents nor teachers 
seem to consider this as the principal object in sending the children 
to these schools, but generally say that they go there in order to be 
taken care of, and to be out of the way at home. It is stated in a 
note to this part of the Report, that, notwithstanding this, it is a 
very common objection made against infant schools, both by parents 
and teachers (of dame schools), that the children learn nothing 
there. The dames themselves, as may be supposed, regard these 
schools, and all similar innovations, with a very hostile eye, as 
encroaching on their province, and likely, before very loifg, to break 
up their trade entirely. The dames’ schools (the Report continues) 

population of 20,500, the returns made to government show too small a number 
by 40 schools and 837 scholars. One infant school (a private establishment) 
was not returned at all ; and one Sunday school, which had ceased to exist for 
more than a year, was returned with 222 scholars. In Hulme township, con- 
taining a population of 9C00, the returns made to government show too small 
a number by 14 schools and 804 scholars ; and though there was not one infant 
school in the township, four dame schools, with 112 scholars, were returned 
under that title. A Sunday school, with 102 scholars, was also returned, which 
belongs to another township ; and another, with 400 scholars, was omitted. 
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are generally found in very dirty, unwholesome rooms— frequently 
in close, damp cellars, or old dilapidated garrets. In one of these 
sc^ols eleven children were found in a small room, in which one of 
the children of the mistress was lying in bed ill of the measles ; 
another child had died in the same room of the same complaint a 
few days before, and no less than thirty of the usual scholars were 
then confined at home with the same disease. In another school, 
all the children, to the number of twenty, were squatted upon the 
bare floor, there being no benches, chairs, or furniture of any kind 
in the room. The master said his terms would not yet allow him 
to provide forms, but he hoped that as his school increased, and his 
circumstances thereby improved, he should be able some time or 
^ther to afford this luxury. In by far the greater number of these 
schools there were only two or three books among the whole 
number of scholars. In others there was not one ; and the chil- 
dren depended for their instruction on the chance of some one of 
them bringing a book, or part of one, from home. Books, however, 
are occasionally provided by the master or mistress, and in this 
case the supply is somewhat greater, but in almost all cases it is 
exceedingly deficient. One of the best of thif description of 
schools is kept by a blind man, who hears his scholars their lessons, 
and explains them with great simplicity; he is, however, liable to 
interruption in liis academic labours, as his wife keeps a mangle, 
and he is obliged to turn it for her. Occasionally, in some of the 
more respectable districts, there are still to be found one or two of 
the old primitive dame schools, kept by a tidy, elderly female, 
whose school has an ai)pearance of neatness and order, which 
strongly distinguishes it from the generality of this class of schools. 
The terms of dame schools vary from 2d. to 7d. per week, and 
average 4d. The average yearly receipts of each mistress are 
about 17/. 16.<. The number of children attending these dame 
schools is 4722 ; but it appears to the committee that no instruc- 
tion really deserving the name is received in them ; and in reckoning 
the number of those to be considered as partaking of the advan- 
tages of useful education, these children must be left entirely out of 
the accoimt. 

Common Day Schools . — ^These schools seem to be in rather better 
condition than those last mentioned, but are still very little fitted to 
give a really useful education to the children of the poorer classes. 
The masters generally are in no way qualified for their occupation 

* The masters themselves have generally a better opinion of their own qua- 
lifications. Onfc of them observed, during a visit paid to his school, that 
there were too many schools to do any good ; adding, ‘ I wish Govern- 
ment would pass a law that nobody but them as is high larnt should keep school, 
and then w-e might stand a chance to do some good.’ Most of the masters and 
mistresses of these schools seemed to be strongly impressed with the supe- 
riority of their own plans over those of any other school, and were very little 
inclined to listen to any suggestions respecting improvements in education 
that had been made in other places. ‘ The old road is the best,’ they would 
sometimes sav. One master stated that he had adopted a. system which he 
tliought would at once supply the great desiderata in education : ‘ It is 
simply,’ he said, ‘ iu watching the dispositions of the children, 'and putting 
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they take little interest in it, and show very little desire to adopt any 
of the improvements that have elsewhere been made in the modes of 
instruction. The terms are generally low, and it is no UHComnmn 
thing* to find the master professing to regulate his exertions by tne 
rate of payment received from his pupils — saying that he gives 
enough for 4c/., 6d., or Sd. a-week; but that if the scholars would 
pay higher, he should teach them more. The payments vary from 
Sd. to Is. 6c/. per week*; the greater number being from 6d, to 9c/., 
and the average receipts of the master bei^ 16s. or 17s. a-week. 
Though the schools in the accompanying table are classed as girls^ 
and boys’ schools, there are very few in which the sexes are entirely 
divided, almost every boys’ school containing some girls, and every 
girls’ school a few boys. They are chiefly the children of mechanics, 
warehousemen, or small shop-keepers, and learn reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; and in a very few of the better class of schools, %, 
little grammar and geography. In the great majority of these 
schools there seems to be a complete want of order and system. In 
one of these seminaries of learning, where there were about 130 
children, the noise and confusion was so great as to render the 
replies of the master to the inquiries put to him totally inaudible ; 
he made several attempts to obtain silence, but without effect ; at 
length, as a las:j effort, he ascended his desk, and striking it forcibly 
with a ruler, said, in a strong Hibernian accent, * I’ll tell you what 
it is, boys, the first I hear make a noise, I’ll call him up, and 
kill him entirely and then perceiving probably on the counte- 
nance of his visitor some expression of dismay at this murderous 
threat, he added quickly, in a more subdued tone, ‘ almost I will.’ 
His menace produced no more effect than his previous appeals had 
done. A dead silence succeeded for a minute or two ; then the 
whispering recommenced, and the talking, shuflSing of feet, and 
general disturbance were soon as bad as ever. The master gave up the 
point, saying, as he descended from his desk, ‘ You see, the brutes, 
there’s no managing them !’ The confusion arising from% want of 

them especially to that particular thing which they take to.* In illustration of 
this system, he called upon a hoy about ten years of age, who had taken to He- 
brew, and was just l)eginning to learn it ; the master acknowledging that he 
was learning too, in order to teach his pupil. On being asked whether he did 
not now and then find a few who did not take /o anything, he acknowledged that 
it was so ; and this, he said, was the only weak point in his system, as he found 
that he should not be able to make much of those children. Another of these 
masters, who was especially conscious of the superior excellence of his establish- 
ment, as soon as he was acquainted with the object of the visit, began to dilate 
upon the various sciences with which he was familiar ; among which he enu- 
merated liydraulics, liydrostatics, geography, geology, etymology, and entomo- 
logy. It was suggested to him that they had better perhaps take the list of 
queries in their order. On coming to the subjects taught in the schools, lie was 
asked — ‘ Do you teach reading and writing V — ‘ Yes !’ ‘ Arithmetic V — ‘ Yes !’ 
‘ Grammar and composition ?' — ‘ Certainly I’ ‘French ?’ — ‘ Yes !’ ‘ Latin ?’ 
— ‘Yes!’ ‘ Greek ?’ — ‘ Yes, yes !’ ‘ Geography.?’ — ‘ Yes,’ &c. ; and so on, 

till the list of queries was exhausted, every question bein^ answered in the 
affirmative. As he concluded, the visitor remarked, ‘This is muttumin parvot 
iinleed ;’ to which the master immediately replied, ‘Yes; I teach that; you 
may put that down too.’ 
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order and system, added to the very low qualifications of the master, 
the number of scholars under the superintendence of one teacher, 
the irregularity of attendance, the great deficiency of books, and 
the injudicious plans of instruction, or rather the want of any plan, 
render most of the common day-schools nearly inefficient for any 
purposes of real education. Religious instruction is seldom 
attended to, beyond the rehearsal of a catechism ; and moral edu- 
cation, real cultivation of mind and improvement of character, are 
totally neglected. ‘ J|^rals !’ said one master, in answer to the 
inquiry whether he taught them ; ‘Morals! how am I to teach 
morals to the like of these ♦?* The girls’ schools are generally in 
much better condition than the boys’ schools, and have a greater 
appearance of cleanliness, order, and regularity. This seems to 
arise in part from the girls being more constantly employed, and 
tlie scholars being fewer in number to each teacher. 

Superior Private Schools, — Owing to the greater difficulty in 
conducting the inquiry in this class of schools, little information has 
been obtained beyond the number of scholars contained in each, 
and the subjects taught there. The number of children in these 
schools is 1^934. Of the general efficiency of the education pro- 
vided in them the Committee is not able to offer any opinion, nor 
did it enter into their plan to report them minutely. 

Endowed Schools, Charity Schools, and Schools attached to Public 
Institutions, — One school, the Free Grammar School, is principally 
devoted to classical education t. The day-schools attached to the 
Mechanics’ Institution and the Scotch Church are conducted on the 
plan of the Edinburgh Sessional School. These two schools, with 
the one attached to ttie New Jerusalem Church, appeared to be very 
effective. Some charities follow Dr. Bell’s monitorial system, and 
one containing 1040 children is managed upon the Lancasterian sys- 
tem. These classes of schools seem lo be generally well conducted, 
according to the systems they pursue ; but it appears to the Com.. 
niittee tint some of these systems are capable of much improve- 
ment. In the Lancasterian School, foir example, and in others 
where a very large number of scholars are placed under the direc- 
tion of one master, the plan of instruction pursued is too mecha- 
nical, and while the children make considerable proficiency in such 

♦ The Committee met with two instances of schools kept by masters of 
some abilities, but much given to drinking, who had, however, gained stich a 
reputation in their neighbourhood, that, after spending a week or a fortnight in 
this pastime, they could always fill their school-rooms again as soon as they re- 
turned to theiripost. The children, during the absence of the masters, go to 
other schools for the week, or play in the streets, or are employed by their 
parents in running errands, &c. On another occasion, one of these instructors 
and guardians of the morals of our youth wa* met issuing from his school- 
room, at the head of his scholars, to see a fight in the neighbourhood; and 
instead of stopping to reply to any educational queries, only uttered a breathless 
invitation to come along and see the sport. 

f The free grammar school of Manchester is one of those which require an 
iininediute reformation. The funds are above 4000/. per annum, and the terms 
of the foundation, particularly as concerns the education of the poor, are not 
observed. See ‘ Journal of Education,* No ix, p, 69. (Ed. J, E.) 
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branches of knowledg^e as can be taught in this manner, particTi- 
larly in writing and arithmetic, many other branches, of useful 
knowledge, and still more, the general cultivation of their mejital 
powers, are often totally neglected. 

Infant Schools . — There are in the borough only five infant 
schools, one of which is a private establishment. It is much to be 
regretted that their number is so small. Their design and manage- 
ment are excellent, and their general utility likely to be very great. 
In all these points they form a striking contrast to the dame and 
common day schools. 

Evening Schools . — Of this class of schools there are only 86 in 
the borough, exclusive of those attached to Sunday schools; but 
though not numerous, they are generally more effective than other 
schools, as none attend them who do not wish to learn, and wh(^ 
are not of an age to appreciate the advantages thus afforded them. 
Some of these scholars are adults, < but the great majority are from 
14 to 18 years of age. ‘ These schoofs are principally kept by 
masters of day-schools, and the terms for instruction a|^e often 
higher than in the day-schools. 

Sunday Schools . — There are in the borough 86 Sunday schools, 
containing 33,196 scholars. In most of them the course of in- 
struction is confined to religion and reading. Ten only teach 
writing on the Sunday, and three arithmetic ; but there are thirty- 
nine to which evening schools are attached, where both writing and 
arithmetic are taught. Seventy-five Sunday schools have a library, 
or clothing, or benefit society connected witli them. Though, from 
the short time necessarily devoted in these schools to the iiistruction 
of the children, little positive knowledge, not immediately religious, 
can be communicated ; they must, nevertheless, be regarded as hold- 
ing a very important place among the existing means of education 
for the lower classes of the people. The habits of order and regu- 
larity which the children acquire — the religious and moral instruction 
that they receive — the early practice of attendance on divine worship 
— the friendly communication with those above them, and the kind 
and social feelings that are cultivated where a large number are drawn 
together by the same object of innocent pleasure or mutual interest, 
must, and do secure to those who frequent these schools, some of 
the happiest and the most valuable results of education. It must 
be remarked, that many of the most useful teachers in the Sunday 
schools have themselves been educated there; and in several of the 
best conducted among the dame and common boys’ schools, the mas- 
ters or mistresses have been originally Sunday scholars.* 

Mechanics'^ Instilutes . — The Committee rank these institutions 
very highly. Few things, they observe, would tend more to diffuse 
the advantages of education among the people than the extension of 
similar institutions to other parts of the town, and to other towns 
throughout the country, more especially if the terms required, the 
subjects taught, and still more the manner of teaching them, were 
adapted to interest, attract, and instruct the really labouring classes 
of the community. 

July— O cTOBEu, 1835, 2 C 
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General The committee conclude their Report with the 

following nummary 

1. That the number of children returned as attending different 
schools affords a very imperfect and fallacious criterion of the real 
state of education in any town or district where such returns are 
made. 

2. That uniting this ground of judgment with actual inspection 
of the schools, and examination of the nature and general efficiency 
of the instruction there received, it appears that the means of edu- 
cation at present existing in the borough of Manchester for the 
lower classes of the people are extremely inadequate, and are in 
general very little fitted to secure any of the really valuable results 
of education to the children who attend them. 

3. That of the children who attend the dame schools, amounting 
to 4722, the greater part of whom are under five years of age, 
the vast majority receive np instruction which is at all deserving of 
the name, and derive little advantage from their attendance at 
school but that of being kept out of harm during a few hours of 
the day. 

4. That the thing most to be wished for children of this early age 
is, that infant schools should gradually supplant the old dame 
schools, and be established on so large a scale throughout every 
part of the borough, as to afford accommodation for all the children 
of an age to receive instruction. 

5. That of the children between the ages of iive and fifteen, one- 
third appear to be receiving no instruction in any school. 

6* That of the children who attend the common day schools, 
amounting to nearly 7000, the greatest part receive an extremely 
poor education, scarcely meriting the name; that this is owing 
chiefly to the ignorance and incapacity of the masters who conduct 
them ; and that no effectual means can be taken to render these 
schools efficient until proper seminaries are established for the in- 
struction of the teachers themselves, and till the idea is exploded 
that the task of education is the only one for which no previous 
knowledge or qualification is required. 

7. That, notwithstanding the short time necessarily devoted to 
instruction in the Sunday schools, they must, nevertheless, be re- 
garded as forming a most important feature among the means at 
present existing in Manchester for the education of the lower classes 
of the people. That the number of children attending these schools 
is very considerable, being half as many more as those attending 
all the other schools put together. That, taking into account the 
miserable state of dame and common day schools, which are 
attended by two-thirds of all the children of the lower orders who 
are under a course of instruction, it may be well doubted whether 
the instruction at Sunday schools, inadequate as it may appear, and 
as it really is, be not yet the most valuable that at present exists in 
the borough for the children of the lower classes of the people. 

That, until similar inquiries are instituted in other districts, this 
Report will afford no means of comparing the state of education in 
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Manchester \irith its state in other large towns^ or in the rural dis- 
tricts ; but assuming that Manchester affords a fair arerage, the 
state of education in England presents a painful and mortifying con- 
trast to that of some of the countries on the continent, whether we 
look at the numbers continually in attendance at school, or to the na- 
ture and efficiency of the instruction that they there receive. That 
while in Prussia and several of the German States all children, of 
every class, between the ages of seven and fourteen, are obliged by 
law to attend school (and it is shown by statistical returns that they 
actually do so), it appears by this report, that in Manchester not 
quite two-thirds of those between the ages of five and. fifteen receive 
even nominal instruction. That while in the countries above deferred 
to, schools are carefully provided in every district, and placed under 
the superintendence of a master who has himself been educated for 
the profession, and has not been allowed to assume his office till 
found by strict examination to be qualified for the duties of it, the 
education of the lower classes in this country is left, with the few 
exceptions of public charity schools, in the hands of ignorant and 
uneducated men, who are often destitute of every qualification for 
their office, and have undertaken it only because they found this the 
easiest means of gaining a subsistence, and frequently in conse- 
quence of accident or bodily infirmity. That the course of instruc- 
tion in the above countries is as superior as the mode of it. That 
every complete elementary school is there required to teach the 
Christian religion, the, German language, the elements of geometry, 
the general principles of drawing, arithmetic, the elements of natural 
science, geography, general history (particularly the history of the 
country), sjngiiig, writing, gymnastic exercises, and the simple kinds 
of manual labour. That no elementary school is considered complete 
which' does not teach all these branches of* knowledge, and that a 
large proportion of those schools actually do so ; and that no school 
is allowed to exist which does not teach, in an effectual manner, 
religion, reading, writing, and singing. That in Manchester, on the 
other hand, and generally throughout this country, the acquisition of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic seems to be considered as constitut- 
ing the finished education of the children of the lower classes of the 
people. That even these are often very imperfectly taught ; and 
that the real cultivation of the mental powers, the softening the 
manners, the improvement of the character, instruction on moral 
and religious subjects, and all the more valuable objects of education, 
are totally neglected and forgotten. 


The Appendix to this valuable and interesting Report contains 
several tables, one of which we subjoin 


2C 2 
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Sunday Schools in the Borough of Manchester, 


Religious DenominatloDs. 

■f 

No. of Schools. j 

Boys. 

Girls. 

L 

U 

1/3 O 

Average Attendance. 

Average Number of 
Scholars per School. 

Proportion of Attend- 
ance to the No. ou 
the Books, per Cent. 


26 

4,938 

5,346 

10,284 

7,954 

318 

77.3 

Wesleyan Methodist 

18 


4,857 

9,066 

6,558 

364 

72.3 

Catholic 

0 

1,912 

1,968 

3,880 

3,136 

348 

60.8 

Independent • • 

0 


1,989 

4,059 

2,864 

318 

70.5 

Methodist New Con. 

5 


783 

1,453 

1,115 

223 

76.7 

Baptist . • 

3 

656 

627 

1,183 

811 

270 

68.5 

General Baptist • 

2 

192 

158 

.350 

228 

114 

63.2 

Primitive Methodist 

2 


211 

401 

320 

160 

79.8 

Bible Christian • 

2 

271 

130 

401 

315 

157 

78.6 

Welsh Independent 

3 

413 

366 

779 

600 

166 

64.2 

Scotch Church 


65 

50 

115 

92 

92 

80.0 

Scotch Seces. Church 


96 

92 

188 

125 

125 

66.5 

N ew J erusalem Church 


65 

85 

150 

100 

100 

66.6 

Unitarian • 


196 

87 

283 

182 

182 

64.3 

IndependentMethodist 



140 

320 

290 

290 

90.6 

Armenian Methodist 


37 

42 

79 

70 

70 

88.6 

Welsh Baptist • 


18 

12 

30 

25 

25 

83.7 

Welsh Methodist • 


95 

80 

m 

125 

125 

71.4 


86 


|16,893 

33,196 
- 

24,810 


74.7 


No. of Scliools where the No. on 
the Books is less than 100* 7 

Where it exceeds 100 . • 79 

Total • • • . 86 


No. of Schools where the average 
Attendance is less than 100 . 13 
Where it exceeds 100 • .73 


Total 


86 


Excepting one School belonging to the Bible Christians, containing 151 
scholars, who each pay Id. per month, the Sunday Schools of Manches- 
ter are all free. 


Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute. — On Monday, July 20th, 
Lord Brougham laid the foundation-stone of the Liverpool Mecha- 
nics’ Institute, in the presence of a great number of the gentry 
and merchants, and of many thousand people. He afterwards ad- 
dressed the assembly in a short speech, in the course of which he 
dwelt on. the advantages resulting from the discoveries of James 
Watt, a working mechanic, in bringing Manchester within one-fifth 
part of the dfstance from Liverpool (for every purpose of intercourse) 
that it was ten years ago. Lord Brougham was received throughout 
the day in the most cordial and enthusiastic manner. He subse- 
quently visited the Mechanics’ Institutes at Bolton and at Man- 
chester. 


Yorkshire Deaf and Dumb Institution. — On the 24th of June 
last, the sixth annual meeting of the friends and supporters of this 
institution was lield at Doncaster. The report stated that sixty-three 
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children were now being educated, and that there were yet fifteen 
candidates for admission* ; that the number of subscribers had in- 
creased ; and that the prospects of those pupils who had left, or were 
about to leave, the school, were highly satisfactory. The pupils were 
presented to the meeting, and were examined by the master, Mr. C. 
Baker. He began with those who had been admitted during the past 
year, and proceeded to those who had been for longer periods in the 
institution. The first two who were brought forward were a boy and 
a girl, who were examined by a deaf and dumb boy, a teacher, who had 
been five years at the school. He began by making signs to the chil- 
dren, respecting various subjects, such as an orange, a lady, a man, &c., 
the names of which they immediately wrote with chalk on the board. 
After this they wrote the plurals to the same, showing their perfect 
knowledge of the irregular plurals. They also wrote several articles 
and adjectives, connected with the substantives : they were afterwards 
examined in numbers. Two children, who had been in the school 
two years, were then examined in defining objects, for the purpose of 
showing the manner jii which they were introduced to composition. 
The teacher having written the name of an object, the children wrote 
upon the board the nature of such object and its several qualities ; 
Mr. Baker described the manner in which they were introduced to a 
knowledge of substantives, adjectives, verbs, and the various parts of 
speech. These pupils were followed by two from the highest class, 
who were examined in defining and composition, in a more advanced 
degree. As a specimen we give the word “Water,’’ which, being 
written on the board, the children wrote immediately after it, “ Is a 
liquid. It is a natural production. It is colourless, purifying, heavy, 
glassy, transparent, cold, bright, inodorous, tasteless, wholesome, 
iiiorganised, reflective, &c. It is used to wash dishes, plates, cans, 
knives and forks, clothes, &c. It is used to drink. Ice is frozen water. 
Snow is congealed water. God divided the earth from the water on the 
third day. The water produces steam when heated. The mists and 
dews are thin watery vapours." The meanings of the explanations 
of several words used by the children were asked of them by some 
gentlemen present, which they replied to at once, in a correct manner. 
Tile classes were next examined in geography, the teacher pointing 
out in a blank map of Great Britain and Ireland several counties, 
towns, rivers, bays, &c.,the names of Which the children immediately 
wrote upon the board, as also the productions, &c., of various places. 
The next part of the examination was arithmetic : the children per- 
formed various sums in notation, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, and also the compounds of the same rules. The 
examination closed with scripture history ; the questions being taken 
from the Old Testament, and from Christas ministry, and St. Paul’s. 
Several questions were asked by gentlemen present, and the Rev. J. 
Dobson, of Conisbro’, examined them at some length. Almost 
every question was answered with correctness and precision. 

* All these candidates w'ere admitted after the reading of the report had 
been concluded. 
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Wakepiei^d Proprietary ScHooE.'--rPifty new scholars were 
entered on the lists of this establishment at the termination of the 
Midsummer recess, ^ ^ . 


Tribute to a Tbacher. — A telescope of the value of about 100?. 
has recently been presented to T. W. Hill, Esq,, of Hazlewood, near 
Birmingham, father of Messrs. Hill, of Bruce Castle, Tottenham, 
by a number of, his old pupils. The following is a copy of the in- 
scription which it bears : — “ To Thomas Wright Hill, Esq., on retir- 
ing from his arduous duties as a teacher of youth, this memorial is 
presented by many of his former pupils, in testimony of their vene- 
ration for his unaffected simplicity of character, and their high respect 
for his abilities as an instructor and his virtues as a man.** 


Education for the Emancipated Negroes. — The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has originated a subscription for the 
purpose of supplying school-houses and chapels for the religious 
instruction of the emancipated negroes in the West Indies. Amongst 
the subscriptions are 10,000/. from the Society for Promoting Christ- 
ian Knowledge, 5000/. from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 5000/. from the Society for the Conversion of the Negroes, 
1000/. from the Standing Committee of the West India Planters 
and Merchants, 5000/, from the Grocers’ Company, and sums of 
loo/, each from a great number of noblemen and gentlemen. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Aberdeen Schools. — ^The first town council in Aberdeen, 
chosen by the constituency created by the Scotch Burgh Reform 
Act, immediately on coming into office appointed a committee of 
tlieir number to inquire into the state of the public schools in the 
town. Anxious to advance the interests of education in Aberdeen, 
this committee did not confine themselves to the four schools in the 
town which, because they get certain yearly sums from the town 
funds, and an annual visit from the town magistracy, are qualified 
with the name of public schools. The committee wisely considering 
that the state of education in the town ought to influence their 
report on the public schools, conceived it due to the right discharge 
of the express duty appointed them, to issue inquiries on the general 
state of education in Aberdeen, and have published the result of the 
returns they received in the shape of an appendix affixed to their 
interim report. From this document we shall compile our account 
of the state df education in the town generally. 

The returns from which this abstract was drawn up were received 
in December, 1833; and the district which they include embraces the 
whole of Aberdeen within the boundaries fixed by the Boundary Act. 
The population of Aberdeen in 1831, was 58,019 ; and the number 
of 10/. houses was 4166. Aberdeen is divided into eight parishes ; 
the largest, St. Machar’s, is split into three divisions, from the largest 
of which, “ the East Section,” there have been no returns. The 
abstract therefore understates the number of schools by at least six 
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or seven ; the number of teaohers, by nine or ten ; and the number 
of scholars, by perhaps 800, In consequence of this defect, if we 
would estimate accurately the numbers educated in Aberdeen in 
proportion to the population, the number of the inhabitants of the 
east section of St. Machar’s must be subtracted from the estimate of 
the population. 

The number of schools in the abstract of the returns to the com-^ 
mittee is 56. The abstract classifies them thus: — Hospitals, 3; 
free schools, 2 ; schools at from 1^. 2^d, of schoobfees to 28. per 
quarter, 4; schools at from Ss. to 5s. per quarter, 30 ; schools above 
5.?., and those which have made no return of fees, 17; total, 56, 
Arranged according to their parishes, the schools are distributed 
thus : — East parish, 8 ; West parish, 9 ; Greyfriars parish, 6 ; South 
parish, 5 ; North parish, 4 ; St. Clement’s parish, 5 ; parish of St. 
Machar’s, South division, 10; North division, 9; East section, v 
including, we presume, the Spital, the city of Old Aberdeen, and 
the village of Don, no return. These are the week-day schools. 
The evening schools, which afford instruction to persons occupied 
during the day, in which the education of the apprenticed mechanic 
is often carried forward until he arrives at manhood, and which 
too often are the only secular schools open to the factory child ; of 
these most useful, though humble and unpensioned schools, there 
are, in East parish, 5 ; in West parish, 1 ; in Greyfriars, 2 ; in South 
parish, 1 ; in St. Machar’s parish, South division, 1 ; North division, 
8. North parish, St. Clement’s parish, and “ the East section” of 
St. Machar’s parish have sent no returns of these schools ; and as 
these districts doubtless contain several, this is another defect in the 
abstract, and one highly injurious to its utility as an estimate of the 
state of education in Aberdeen. From personal knowledge, we do 
not think we shall guess far wrong, if we say these three districts 
contain at least a dozen evening schools. The total number of 
evening schools in this abstract is 18. The Sabbath evening schools 
in East parish are 6 ; in Greyfriars parish, 5 in South parish, 1 ; 
North parish, 2 ; St. Machar’s, South division, 8 ; North division, 1 ; 
Gratis Sabbath Evening School Society, 26 ; total, 49. On this head 
also, there is an important deficiency in the returns of the Sunday 
schools situated in West parish, St. Clement’s parish, and “ the East 
section’* of St. Machar’s parish. This statement of the schools devoted 
exclusively to religious instruction (and this is the case with all Sab- 
bath schools in Scotland, though of course they indirectly improve 
their pupils in reading and even writing) is either defective or inac- 
curate. It is inaccurate if it proceed on the notion that the phrase 
Sabbath evening schools comprehends all the schools Sevoted solely 
to religious education ; and it is defective if Sabbath morning 
schools, and schools for religious instruction held in the mornings, 
afternoons, and evenings of week-days are omitted. 

The faults of this account are considerable. A large part of a 
parish wanting in the returns of day schools, two parishes and a 
third of a parish wanting in the returns of evening schools, and two 
parishes and a third in the account of Sunday schools, besides an 
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inaccuracy or a defect of considerable moment ; these axe errors 
enough, we hope, to warn any person against forming an account 
of education in Aberdeen from this report, and to prevent any 
future reasoner from grounding any argument whatever upon its 
statements except the proof of its own numerous inaccuracies. But 
this is not all. The abstract of the Sabbath evening school returns 
professes to arrange the schools according to the parishes in which 
they are placed, and yet, to save the trouble of allotting the schools 
to their respective parishes, 26 schools are classed under the head of 
the Gratis Sabbath School Society, as if this excellent and benevo- 
lent association was a parish. Of course this makes the abstract, as a 
parochial account of Sunday schools, perfectly worthless. The classi- 
fication of the day schools is bad. The word hospital is unintelligible 
as applied to a kind of school ; if it means a school endowed for the 
maintenance as well as the instruction of the pupils, the word en- 
dowed would have had the advantage of being understood, and it 
would have described the distinction between the schools and an in- 
firmary or an almshouse. The arrangement of the schools according 
to their fees is very fallacious. A correct classification of schools, 
a thing undoubtedly of no little difficulty, can never be based on the 
rate of fees, because fees are common to all kinds of schools, and 
the highest and the lowest fees may be taken in the same school. 
The rate of fees may be, however, a useful principle of classifi- 
cation of scholars, since there really is a distinction between the sums 
paid by the pupils, and it may indicate the expense of different 
branches of education, and the relative numbers of scholars instructed 
for certain sums, and thus furnish what is most desirable, the data 
of an estimate of the expense of education in different places. To 
tell us the number of scholars in gross, and the highest and the lowest 
sums between which the fees range, is really to tell us what is ex- 
ceedingly useless ; a classification of scholars according to the fees 
paid would have told us this incidentally, and communicated in- 
formation far more valuable. Such are the defects of this table as 
to the schools. 

The account of teachers is open to all the objections against the 
account of schools with one or two peculiarly its own. The returns 
of week-day teachers are 70 ; of week-day evening teachers, 25; 
of Sunday-evening teachers, 145. This account does not distin- 
guish the teachers who teach only during the day, from those who 
teach evening schools also ; and these two classes are not separated 
from a class of which Aberdeen has several, who, much to the honor 
of their benevolence, if not t© the benefit of their health, add to their 
morning arnf evening toils during the week, the gratuitous commu- 
nication of religious truths on the Sabbath. If any one were to add 
together the number of teachers given above as the total number of 
teachers of all kinds in Aberdeen, we are afraid he would be consi- 
derably misled. 

We come* next to the returns of scholars. The number of scho- 
lars in the schools called hospitals is 200; in the 2 free schools 
180 ; in the schools at 1^. 2jd. per quarter, 965 ; in the schools at 
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from 3^. to 5^. per quarter, 2502 ; schools above 6^. per quarter, 
and those from which no return has been made of fees, 758 : total, 
4605. From these 4605 must be deducted 210, being, as nearly as 
can be ascertained, one-half of the number of those attending more 
schools than one. The total number will then be 4395. The num- 
ber of scholars in each parish is, in East parish, 539 ; in West parish, 
1409 ; in Greyfriars’ parish, 430 ; in South parish, 448; in North, 
348; in St. Clement’s parish, 494; in St. Madhar’s (south divi- 
sion) 615 ; St. Machar’a (north division) 326 ; city of Old Aber- 
deen, or * East Section’ of St. Maehar’s, no return. The pupils 
taught the different branches of education are, English, 3673 ; 
writing, 2326 ; arithmetic, 1837 ; French, 4; Latin, 222; Greek, 
62 ; mathematics, 76 ; drawing, 16 ; geography, 343 ; elocution, 
75; sewing, 534; navigation, 15; music, 333. It amuses ustov 
be told that there were only 4 pupils in French in the good town 
of Aberdeen ; we can easily count the names of that number of 
teachers who taught nothing else but French in December, 1833. 
According to the statement of the committee, the four teachers had 
each one pupil. It seems nobody learns Italian or German in the 
metropolis of the North. Is there a teacher of Spanish in Aber- 
deen ? The number of boys attending day schools is 3183, of 
females, 1422; which gives a majority of 1761 boys. But the girls 
are the majority in the Sabbath-schools by 542, the numbers being, 
males, 1714; females, 2256; in the evening-schools, the numbers 
of each sex are nearly equal : males, 487 ; females, 470. The 
scholars attending Sabbath evening schools are 3970; those at- 
tending week-day evening schools are 947, 

Such are the statistics of education in Aberdeen, In passing 
from this to the state of the public schools, we observe a singu- 
lar omission in a report peculiarly, and almost exclusively de- 
voted to the four public schools which have been the petted and 
patronized favourites of the Town Council, by whom the education 
committee was appointed, and to whom their report is addressed. 
The statistics of these schools are not given. The number and 
functions of their teachers, and the number of their scholars, with 
all that concerns their education, seem to have escaped the parti- 
cular notice of the committee, since these important particulars, in 
a report on these very schools, are lost sight of in the mass of an un- 
intelligible classification. This gives a want of completeness to the 
report ; for the little we have got,however, we ought to be thankful. 
Persons, however gifted with that wicked sort of second-sight which 
consists in a shrewd habit of looking behind the curtain on all occa- 
sions, and in an utter want of the charity which covers things, may 
happen to see through the veil of this omission, a bright proof of 
the benefits conferred on the education of the town by civic grants 
and town council inspections. 

The public schools are visited, and in part supported by the 
magistrates. There are four of them ; the English School in 
Drum's-lane, St. Clement’s School, in Footdee, the School in Cor- 
rection Wynd, and the Grammar School. The School in Long 
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Acre, known. as Bower^s^ School to all the readers of Moore^s ‘ Life 
of Byron,* and which us^d to be visited by the magistrates, ceased 
to be a public school on the discontinuance of the payment of a 
salary of 10?. Id^, to the teacher in 1818, 

The English School in Drum’s-lane is^held in a building which 
belongs to one of the charitable mortifications, and the rent is 
mid out of the. corporation funds. The teacher, Mr. Alexander 
Straith, is elected during pleasure, and has a salary of 221. 45. 6d. 
The branches of education in this seminary are ‘ Reading, spel- 
ling, and grammar, and as subsidiary to these, elementary geo* 
graphy, recitation, and composition/ On looking into a dic- 
tionary, we find that the learned word subsidiary means, ‘ helping, 
aiding, assisting;’ but how elementary geography can be made 
subsidiary to reading, recitation to spelling, and composition to 
grammar, unless by a ridiculous inversion, is beyond our com- 
prehension. The report compliments the teacher of this school, 
by stating the great satisfaction his method of teaching gave at the 
last visitation to the magistrates and visitors ; and that the sugges- 
tions which he made to the committee for the improvement of liis 
schools are full of that good sense and intelligence which form his 
character. The situation of the school-house is confined and un- 
wholesome, and it is besides too small for the purposes of the school. 

‘ The teacher states that there is wanted a room for boys, another 
for girls, and a third for children under five years of age, to be 
instructed on the principle of an infant school.’ 

St, Clement’s School, in Footdee, is in a building which was 
rebuilt by the corporation in 1829, In this school are taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The teacher, Mr. George Bruce, is 
* elected during pleasure only a phrase used by the committee to 
signify the liability of the teacher to dismissal at the pleasure of his 
electors. The teacher has no salary. Up to 1829, the Kirk Ses- 
sion of the parish of St, Nicholas used to allow the teacher of this 
school 16/. 6s. Sd. a-year, ‘ when the office of session-clerk was 
held by him.’ He now draws fees, however, from his office of 
Keeper of the Register of Burials in St. Clement’s churchyard. It 
would appear from the statement of the committee, that the teacher 
of this school has never had a salary in his scholastic capacity; 
before 1829 his salary was attached to his office of session-clerk, 
and it has been derived since from his place as Keeper of the Burial 
Register of the churchyard of St. Clement’s. Instead of suggesting 
the propriety of leaving this school out of view, in considering the 
special improvements suitable to the public schools, and including it 
only in the ‘ general regulations that may be adopted as to the 
others,’ it might have been well if the committee had taken this 
special evil into their consideration ; for certainly there is no worse 
plan of paying public servants than that of paying them for the 
performance of the duties of one office by the lees and emoluments 
derived from another. 

n^The school-house in Correction Wynd belongs to the town, and 
is described as ‘having two pitiful apartments under one roof.’ 
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There is a school in each apartment ; the one the writing^school, the 
other the public commercial and mathematical school. There is a 
teacher elected during pleasure to each school. Before 1818, there 
was but one to both schools, and the salary allowed him was 85/. a- 
year. The report is silent on the salaries of the present teachers. 
Mr. James Gordon, the mathematical teacher, has a high repu^ 
tation as a teacher and a mathematician, in Aberdeen, and the 
attainments in his classes seem to be considerable. 

The Grammar School was built principally by the funds of the 
corporation. The present state of this important school is not 
satisfactory to the committee, nor does it, in their opinion, give satis- 
faction to the public. As the attainment of a bursary for writing 
Latin at college is the great aim of the scholars, Latin is the exclu- 
sive business of the school ; but on this we cannot now enter. 

Upon the whole this report is creditable to the committee. 
The zeal which has prompted their inquiries, and the success by 
which, as we believe, their efforts will at last be crowned, form an 
additional argument for placing in the hands of a constituency 
sufficiently numerous to be identical in interest and feeling with the 
community, the power of election to'such offices as are filled by the 
members of the Town Council, by whom this useful committee was 
appointed. 

Parochial Schools of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray. — In 
1828, Mr. Dick, of Finsbury-square, died, leaving property to the 
amount of 113,147/., the annual produce of which he placed at the 
disposal of certain trustees, for the ‘ maintenance and assistance of the 
country parochial schoolmasters, as by law established, in the three 
counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray,’ excluding the royal burghs, 
with instructions that the said income ‘be applied in such manner 
as not in any manner to relieve the heritors or other persons from 
their legal obligations to support parochial schoolmasters, or to 
diminish the extent of such support,* &c. ; and also to dispose of 
the said income in such manner as ‘ shall seem most likely to encou- 
rage active schoolmasters, and gradually to elevate the literary cha- 
racter of the parochial schoolmaster and schools aforesaid.' Owing 
to certain law proceedings, this bequest did not come into operation 
till Martinmas (Nov. 11), 1832, at which time there were accumu- 
lations of income to the amount of 17,911/, to divide. The trustees, 
who are eleven writers to the signet in Edinburgh, commenced 
their labours by procuring returns to be made from every parish 
in the counties named in the bequests ; similar returns, and of a 
more detailed and minute description, are in future to be furnished 
annually by every school desirous of receiving any share of the 
bequest. The returns for 1832 are printed in a report, by A. 
Menzies, the clerk to the trustees, which has been recently pub- 
lished. In this report Mr. Menzies discusses the general system of 
the parochial schools of Scotland, and the advantages which he con- 
siders iViay be produced by a judicious application of the funds, by 
encouraging and producing a higher order of qualification in the 
teachers. The reports from the different parishes, parts of which he 
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quotes in his general report, certainly show many defects in the 
present system ; the principal of which may be stated to be, the 
want of security as to the due qualification of the teachers ; the 
irregularity of att^endance of the pupils ; the want of uniformity 
and sufficient strictness in exacting fees from the scholars ; and the 
inadequacy of the salary assigned by the heritors. To all these 
points the trustees have given their attention ; and in dividing the 
bequest, these, and a few other points, are all taken ihto conside- 
ration. The returns are for January, 18S3, and show that the 
amount of population to which they are applicable was 217,325. 
At that time the total number of day-schools of all descriptions 
within the district was 528, and the scholars attending 20,612.* 
Of these 137 were parochial schools, and the average number of 
scholars is 7674 in winter, and 5517 in summer. The total ex- 
pense of education in the district appears to be as follows : — 

1. Parochial Schools, £, s, d. , 

Amount of salaries paid by heritors , , 3799 15 6£ 

Annual value of accommodation provided or 

compounded for , . , , 1011 8 

Annual amount of school-fees . • • 2174 15 4 

6985 19 3J 

2. Private Schools, £, s. d. 

Amount of annual endowments 830 9 7 

Annual amount of school-fees 

returned in 253 cases . 2440 8 3 

138 schools not returned, ave- 
raged at the same rate . 1331 2 6 4611 04 

^11,596 19 7i 

The expense, therefore, for each of the 20,612 scholars is ll^. 3rf., 
and the amount paid by each, as shown by the amount of school- 
tees paid, 5946/. 6s, Id., is bs. 9^d. There are 123 parishes in the 
district ; from 93 the following returns were obtained : 

32 parishes contain persons alx)ve six years of age 

unable to read, to the number of • • 1433 

And of these the number under 20 years is . 851 

61 parishes contain no individual above six years of 
age unable to read. 

33 parishes contain persons above eight years of age 

unable to write, to the number of • . ' 4251 

And of these there are under twenty years , 1920 

25 parishes contain no person above eight years of age 
unable to write. 

* This number of scholars is the number at a particular time : the number 
passing through the school during the year would probably be one-fourth or 
one-ilfth more* The* return, however, is for January, when the attendance is 
at its highest point; many of the schools in remote districts only supply 
education during the winter months. 
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The average amount of the total emoluments of the masters of 
parochial schools is stated to be 55/. 12^. 4|d, ; and the averag^e 
dividend for the year ending Martinmas, 1833, was 25/. 10^. 3d., 
and will in subsequent years be somewhat higher. The rate o 
fees varies greatly. In one instance the fee for English is Is. per 
quarter, and in others 4^. or 5^. per quarter, and for Latin it varies 
from 2s. to 7s. 6d. per quarter. Nearly all the schoolmasters have 
attended a university. The following is the classification of the 
studies of the scholars attending the parochial schools : — 


English 


. 7400 

Writing 


. 4105 

Arithmetic 


. 2422 

Mathematics 


1:22 

Geography « 


. . 175 

Greek 


36 

Latin • 


433 

French 


2 

English Grammar 


548 


Edinburgh Academy. — We have in previous numbers noticed 
this institution, of which the Eleventh Apnual Report has been 
recently published. From this Report we find that the founders 
and supporters have reason to be satisfied with its success, and 
particularly with their plan of embracing in the system of education 
a wider range of subjects than in most similar institutions, and of 
endeavouring rather to produce a number of scholars well instructed 
in several useful branches of knowledge, than a few youthful pro- 
digies in one or two. The number ^ students now amounts to 
344. At the last examination, the highest class (fifteen students) 
were examined on the Cambridge plan : the questions were drawn 
up by the Rev. C. Terrot ; the examiners were Professors Pillans 
and Dunbar; perfection would have produced 550 marks; two of 
the lads gained 450, and only two or three under 300. The prizes 
awarded at the examination were very numerous, and many of the 
compositions are published with the Report. The course of study 
is also given. This publicity, we are convinced, is very beneficial ; 
it almost ensures the correction of any great error; it admits and 
invites hints for improvement ; and it enables parents to form a 
clearer idea of what their sons are actually learning, than the usual 
vague announcements, that they will be taught ‘ Latin, Greek, 
l^lgcbra. Geometry, Geography,* &c. &c. Many ignorant parents 
are led to imagine that all these things can be taught in the same 
time as one, and that a few months, or at most a year or two, will 
make their child a universal scholar. 

* The present number lias been extended beyond the usual limits, 
with the object of taking in as much as possible of the useful 
matter on hand. The article on the Aberdeen Schools, whicli 
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wad originally intended for the first part of the Journal, has been 
shorten^ and inserted here, in order that the substance of it 
might not be omitted. Several other valuable communications, 
and the notices of several books and reports, very recently re- 
ceived, are unavoidably curtailed or omitted for want of room. 


The two articles on the Kent Grammar Schools, it should be 
observed, are drawn up from original inquiry. The schools of the 
county of Kent are included in the Reports of the Commissioners 
for Charities under the first commission.. The Cathedral Schools 
of Canterbury and Rochester are, of course, omitted in the Kent 
Report, as well as the schools which have special visitors. The 
Analytical Digest, just printed, contains a tabular view of the Kent 
schools. 
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AnERDEEN, public scliools in, account 
of the state of, 390 

Aberdeen, Banff, and Moray, pafochial 
schools of, 395 

Algiers, advance of education in, 375 
Alps, the Upper, annual emigration 
from and elementary teachers in, 

171 ^ 

Anatomical dissections, number of in 
provincial towns of England, 195 
Ariiott, Dr., exposition of his views on 
the subject of education, as exhibited 
in the Introduction to his Klements 
of Physics, 141 — 154. Dr. Arnott’s 
description of the process by which 
children acquire knowledge, 142 ; 
he discusses the question, whether 
mathematics and logic should come 
at the beginning or towards the end 
of a course of methodical study, 144 1 
on the Greek and Latin languages, 
145; waste of time in Greek and 
Latin verse-compositiou, 148; course 
of education at Cambridge, 149; on 
the study of mathematics, 150; Dr. 
Ariiott’s table of science, 152 ; his 
observations on the composition of a 
Book of Nature, 152 
Ashford, free grammar-school at, Cl 
Athens, expected establishment of lite- 
rary societies in, 373 
Auburn Penitentiary, New York, ani- 
madversions on the use of the whip 
at, 124 

Austria, libraries formed by Francis, 
late Kmperor of, 102; special semi- 
naries in, 182; present Emperor’s 
technical collections, 367 

Bacon, Lord, remarks by, on innova- 
tion, 26 

Baden, Jewish schools in, 303 ; na- 
tional schools in, 363 
Bahama Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, 37G 
Banbury, mechanics’ institute esta- 
blished at, 197 

Basle, university at, 171, 356 
Belfast Royal Academical Institution, 
distribution of premiums at, 200 
July— O cTOBEw, 1835, 


Belgium, museums and libraries in, 
298 

Benenden, Kent, endowed school at, 

249 

Blddenden, Kent, endowed school at, v 

250 

Bonn, number of students at the uni- 
versity of, 180 

Boy’s Friend, the, by Garlton' Bruce, 
review of, 154 — ICO 
Brougham, Lord, his account of the 
state of public education, and reso- 
lutions with respect to, 191 
Bruce’s Boy’s Friend, review of, 154 
— ICO. ‘ How to grow rich, wise, 
and happy,’ 16C; melancholy, 157; 
on school-days, 157; on the rein- 
deer of Lapland, 158 ; author’s false 
and exaggerated opinions concerning 
living in the country, 159 
Brussels, extension of schools in, 36C 
Butterton, Rev. J., flogging defended 
by, 119 

Cambridge University intelligence, 
189, 377 

Canterbury, endowed grammar-school 
at, 60; exhibitions and scholarships 
belonging to it, 57 ; school-feast so- 
ciety of gentlemen educated at it, 
CO 

Charitable institutions for the purposes 
of education in England and Wales, 
194 

City of London Royal British School 
for Boys, extract from report of, 195 
Constantinople, polytechnic school 
about to be formed in, 374 
Copenhagen University, erection of 
new buildings for, 389 
Corneille, donation of the King of the 
French to the descendants of, 366 
Coventry Mechanics’ Institute, notice 
concerning, 197 

Cracow University, statute relating to, 
•373 

Cranbrook, endowed school at, 250 
Crawford, Mr., animadversions by, on 
the use of the whip at Auburn Peni- 
tentiary, New York, 124 
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Denison, Rev, E., extracts fr^m a 
pamphlet by, on the admission of 
Dissenters to the universities, 5 
Denmark, museums, libraries, &c. in, 
296 ; publie schools in, 369 
Deptford, endowed school at, 250 
Discipline of large*boarding-8chools,on 
the, 82 — 119 ; what education ought 
to be, 83; religious education at 
schools generally ineffectiv^e, 85 ; for- 
mation of good habits to be chiefly 
attended to, 87 ; boys at school form 
a society of tlieir own, 89 ; relation 
of master to his pupils, 91 ; differ- 
ence of age should be the chief prin- 
ciple of classiflcation, 91 ; exercise- 
master ought to be appointed, 92 ; 
want of discipline in large schools, 
,94; delegation of authority to the 
older over the younger boys, 95 ; 
actual working of the fagging sys- 
tem, 97; danger of leaving boys 
without a master’s superintendence, 
98 ; fagging system brings the older 
and younger boys too much into 
contact, 100 ; summary of the argu- 
ments for fagging, 101 ; why boys 
should be under the government of 
the masters only, 102; moremasters 
necessary, 106; endowed scliools 
ought to be under the superintend- 
ence of the state, 107 i question dis- 
cussed, whether flogging be neces- 
sary, 109 

Dublin University honours, 199 
Dundee Watt Institution, abstract of 
the annual report of, 198 
Dupuytren, M., bequest of, to the me- 
dical faculty of Paris, 354 

Ealing Grove scliool, notice concerning, 
190 

East, periodical literature in the, 374 I 
Kcole Polytechnique, system of in- 
Ktniction at, compared with the 
higher institutions in England, 330 
— 340 ; system of the Ecole My- 
technique, 330; system of the aca- 
demy at Woolwich, 334; of the 
university of Cambridge, 336 
Edinburgh Academy, summary of re- 
port of, 397 ‘ 

Education, observations on the proper 
manner of conducting, and on the 
defects of modern practice, 307 — 
329 T Persian system, 307 » time 
wasted in teaching tlie classics, 308 ; 

. injurious effects of early study, 309 ; 
nursery education, 312 ; Rousseau’s 
ideas on the treatment of children, 
313; hooks for children, 314; early 
mental stimulus hurtfid, 31 7 ; pre- 


sent practice showy and superficial, 
318; memory cultivated at the ex- 
pense of judgment, 321 ; early 
moral and religious instruction, 322 ; 
national and parish school educatioTi, 
323; system pursued in those schools 
extremely defective, 324; party opi- 
nions in religion and politics iiicnl- 
cated in them, 328 

Education in England and Wales, 
committee appointed to inquire into 
the state of, 194 

Egypt, advance of science and litera- 
ture in, 375 

Endowed schools, account of those 
founded by King Edward VI., 160 
— 169. Catalogue of King Edward’s 
Free Grammar Schools, 163; order 
for setting forth a catechism, 167 
England and Wales, education returns 
for, 379 

Etymological Researches, by Dr. A. F. 
Pott, review of, 340 — 353 

Faversham, endowed grammar-school 
at, 62 

Finisterre, department of, state of edu- 
cation in, 355 
Finnic Literature, 370 
Fl^^’ ng, question' discussed whether 
it be necessary in public schools, 
109, 119 

Folkstone, endowed grammar-school 
at, 63 

F(Aign museums, libraries, and lite- 
rary institutions, 284—306. Libra- 
ries, &C. of Russia, 285 ; of Den- 
mark, 290 ; of Belgium, 298 ; of 
Wirtemberg, 299 ; of Tuscany, 300 ; 
of Naples, 302; of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 303; of Saxony, 305; of 
Switzerland, 300 

Forsell, Colonel Carl, account of the 
state of education in Sweden, by, 33 
—63 

France, banishment of the patois from 
the national schools of, I70 ; diffu- 
sion of education in, 355 ; number 
of public journals published in, 355 
France and Belgium, elementary edu- 
cation in, 170 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, museums, li- 
braries, &c., in, 303 
Freiburg, Germany, number of stu- 
dents at the university of, 181 
Freiburg, Switzerland, Jesuits’ scho- 
lastic establishment at, 172 
French language, historical dictionary 
of the, undertaken by the French 
academy, 17 1 

Galicia, statistical survey of, 357 
German Diet, resolutions of, respect- 
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ing universities and other scholastic 
establishments in Germany, 174 

German universities^ grants to, from 
the public treasury, 170 

Germany, notice concerning the schools 
in, 360 

Girard college for orphans, organiza- 
tion of, with extracts from Dr. Lie- 
ber’s plan of education for, 20 — 33. 
Mr. Girard’s testamentary direc- 
tions, 2 1 ; observations by Dr. Lieber 
on education in primary schools, 23; 
remarks on innovation, by Lord 
Bacon, 25 ; further observations by 
Dr. Lieber, 26; divi8i«)n of scholars 
into moral classes, 27 ; Dr. Lieber on 
reading the Bible, 28 ; on teaching 
mechanical arts, . 29 ; on teaching 
the art of conversation, 30 ; on draw- 
ing, 30 ; on the study of quantity, 
31 ; Dr. Ineber’s plan of education 
higher than Mr. Girard Intended, 
32 

Gottingen university, origin and his- 
tory of, 205 — 238. Establishment, 
206; charter, 207 » hi'st endowment, 
208 ; principles and management, 
209; election of teachers, 210; stu- 
dents, 212; lectures, 214; other 
German universities, 215 ; hiitufcori- 
cal sketch, 216 ; account of the four 
faculties, 218; professors of divi- 
nity, 220 ; professors of oriental lan- 
guages, 221 ; professors of jurispru- 
dence, 222 ; professors of medicine, 
224 ; anatomical theatre, 227 ; bota- 
nical garden, 228 ; lying-in-hospital, 
229 ; infirmaries and public dispen- 
saries, 230 ; professors of the philo- 
sophical faculty, 232; professor of 
poetry and eloquence, 284 ; profes- 
sor of history, 235 ; and of astrono- 
my, 235 ; observatory, 235 ; museum 
of natural history, 236 ; Royal So- 
ciety of Scienc**, 237 ; Literary Re- 
view, 237 

Goudhurst, Kent, endowed school at, 
251 

Greece, schools in, 374 

Greek inscriptions, collection of, 374 

Hawkhurst, Kent, endowed school at, 
251 

Hanover, notice concerning the schools 
in, 361 

Hebrew and English Dictionary, by 
Michael Josephs, observations on, 
134-140 

Hesse, notice concerning the schools 
in, 362 

Hesse Darmstadt, regulations of gym- 
nasia in, 364 
July— Oct., 1835. 


Holland, number of .students attending 
the universities in, 356 

Holstein and Schleswig, population of, 

370 

Hungary, journals in, 367 

Ireland, education in, notice concerii- 
itig the bill for promoting, 204 

Japan, toleration in, 164; social sys- 
tem in, 185 

Jena, number of students at the uni- 
versity of, 181 

Josephs, Michael, Hebrew and English 
Dictionary by, observations on, 134 
—140. Man able to think without 
words, 134; thoughts may present^ 
themselves in atiy language with 
which we are well acquainted, 135^ 
nature of liis work decribed by Mr, 
Josephs, 137 ; exemplification of his 
principles of lexicography, 139 

Journal of Education, concluding atf- 
dress to the readers of, iii. — xxv. 
Causes of its want of success, iii ; 
education ought to be under the su- 
perintendence of the state, viii; 
how and by whom the education ut' 
a country should be conducted, xii ; 
funds left for purposes of education, 
xiv ; act for the Birmingham 
Free Grammar-school, xv ; Lord 
Brougham’s * Act for promoting 
Education and regulating Charities,* 
xvi; act for* regulation of municipal 
corporations, xvii ; extract from the 
Repjort of the Select Committee on 
Public Charities, xviii ; present go- 
vernment employed in “framing a 
constitution fora new university, xx; 
recent improvements in the state of 
public education, xxiii. 

Kamberg, in Nassau, deaf and dumb 
asylum at, 364 

Kent, endowed schools in, account of, 
53 — 67, and 249 — 266. Endowed 
School at Canterbury, '66 ; at Ash- 
ford, 61 ; Faversham, 62 ; Folk- 
stone, 63 ; Sandwich, 63 ; Wye col- 
lege, 66 ; Benendeii, 249 ; Biddei> 
den, Cranbrook, peptford, 260 ; 
Goudhurst, Hawkhurst, 251 ; Ley- 
borne, Lewisham, 252; Maidstone. 
254 ; Rochester, 256 ; Sutton Va- 
lence, 257 ; Southfleet, Sefenoaks, 
258 ; Tunbridge, 261 ; notice con- 
cerning this article, 398 

King’s College, distribution of prices 
at, 190 

Kdnigsberg, in Prussia, seminary for 
schoolmasters at, account of, 266 — 
2 D 
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— 284 ; subject of a prize essay at 
the university of, 360 

Lambruschini, Abate, observations by 
on popular education, 18 
l^eipzig, school for political knowledge 
at, opening of, 181 ; professors in 
the university of, 362 
Lewisham, endowed vschool at, 252 
Leyborne, Kent, endowed school at, 
252 

Lieber, Dr., his plan of education for 
the Girard college of orphans, 23, ‘ 
26~31 

Liverpool Mechanics’ Institute, notice 
concerning, 196, 388 
Lombardy, on the institution of infant 
schools in, and t)f Holiday Schools 
both in Lombardy and Tuscany, 
10 — 20. Introduction of popular 
education into Lombardy, 10 ; Holi- 
day schools, 11 ; infant schools, 13; 
Aporti’s intrant school at (hemona, 
15 ; his manual for infant schools, 
16; school forartizans at Siena, 17 : 
Holiday school at Figline founded 
by the Abate Lambruschini, 18; 
observations by him on popular edu- 
cation, 18 

London university, prizes distributed 
at, 190 

Lucern, number of elementary schools 
in the canton of, 172 
Lund, university of, number of 
students at, 370 

Maidstone, endowed school at, 254 
Manchester, state of education in, 

380—387 

Matthias, Dr. Augustus, death of. and 
short notice concerning, 179 
Munich university, departure of stu- 
dents from, 364 

Naples, museums, libraries, &c. in, 302 
National schools for the education of 
the poor, 377 

Negroes, emancipated, education for 
the, 390 

Oxford university intelligence, 185, 
377 

Paris, infant asylums in, 355 
Parsing, observations on, 238 — 249. 
Examples of proposed method of 
parsing, 239; repdering of Latin 
words into English, 244 ; mental 
improvement arising from proposed 
method of parsing, 246 
Festh, university of, number of stu- 
dents at, 182 


Pinelli, Bartolomeo, death of at Rome, 
173 

Polish literature, 373 

Pott’s Etymological Researches, review 
of, 340 — 353. Sanscrit a correspond- 
ing to « in Greek, 342 ; Sanscrit a 
corresponding to i in Greek, 343; 
Sanscrit a corresponding to o in 
Greek, 313; classification of Greek 
verbs according to the manner in 
which their radical vowels are 
changed or modified in their in- 
flexions, 346; remarks on the cor- 
respondences of some of the con- 
sonants of the Sanscrit with the 
Greek atid other cognate languages, 
348 

Prussia, proposed alterations in the 
conduct of the schools and univer- 
sities of, 180; periodical literature 
in, 360 

PiMissian schools, account of, 68 — 81. 
Prussian universities, C8 ; grammar 
schools, 71 > middling or city schools, 
72 ; elementary schools, 74 : statis- 
tical table of elemeit,tary schools in 
1832, 75 ; table of middling schools, 
76 ; table of grammar-schools, 77 5 
table of universities, 78; account of 
the teachers, 78 ; interference of the 
Prussian government, 80 

Prussian schools for teachers, system 
of, as exhibited in the seminary of 
Kbnigsberg, 266 — 2o4. Foundation 
and progress of this school, 266 ; 
preparatory school connected with 
it, 269 ; examination of students 
previous to admission, 270 ; course 
of instruction, 271 ; subjects taught, 
272 ; instruction in the art of 
teaching, 278 ; examination previous 
to leaving the school, 281 ; testimo- 
nials, 282 ; number of students, 283 

Rochester, endowed school at, 256 

Russia, libraries, museum»<, &c-, in, 
285; population of the principal 
towns in, 370; schools at Charkoff 
in the Ukraine, 371 ; popular prints 
in, 371 ; medical police in, 372 ; pub- 
lic libraries in, 372 

St. Petersburg, hospital for children at, 
183 ; opening of a new gymnasium 
at, 370 

Sandwich, endowed grammar-school at, 
63 

Saxony, museums, libraries, &c., in 
305 ; national schools in, 364 

Schliermacher, Dr., account of the last 
moments of, 358 

Sevenoaks, endowed school at, 258 
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Sicily) periodical papers published in, 

173 

Southileet) endowed school at, 258 
Staines, Society for the Promotion of 
Science and Literature in, successful 
establishment of, 196 
Strype's account of the endowed schools 
founded by King Edward VI., 160 
-169 

Sutton Valence, endowed school at, 
257 

Sweden, account of the state of educa- 
tion in, 33—63. Historical notice 
of the establishments for public 
instruction, 33; schools for the 
• common people, 34 ; elementary 
schools, 36; the universities, 39; 
schools or learned establishments of 
practical application, 48; extracts 
from a statisti(!al work on Sweden 
published in 1833, 49 
Switzerland, museums and libraries in, 
306 ; scholastic evenings in, 356 ; 
state of the press in, 357 

Thomson’s Sketch of the Progress of 
Physical Science, review of, 126— 
134. Incompetency of the author 
shown by an examination of parti- 
cular passages of his work, 127; 
conic sections of Apollonius of 
Perga, 125*; Montucla, 126* ; Mr. 
West, 130; Mr. Ivory, 131 
Tunbridge, endowed school at, 261 
Tuscany, museums, libraries, &c., in, 
300 


Tyrol, the, state of education in» 
358 

University Education without reli- 
gious distinctions, observations on, 
1—9. Reasons for educating Dis- 
senters at the universities, 1 ; ob- 
jections answered, 3 ; extracts from 
a pamphlet on the question by the 
Rev. E. Denison, 5 ; legislative In- 
terference with university statutes, 
6 ; proceedings of parliament, 7 

Wakefield Proprietary School, addition 
of scholars to, 390 

West Riding Proprietary School and 
Bristol fiollege, opposite practice of, 
with respect to flogging, observations 
on, 1JI9 

West Riding Proprietary School, no- 
tice concerning, 197 

Winchester school, additional rooms 
for and donation to, 196 

Wirternberg, museums and libraries in, 
299 ; national schools, 363 

Wiiizburg, university of, regulations 
at, 181 

Wye College, 66 

Yorkshire Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
summary of report of, 388 

Zurich, cantonal school at, 172; uni- 
versity of, 356 


THE END. 
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